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Section III —Transmigration AND Karma. 

The fundamental idea in the Hindu doctrine of Samsara is 
that of Karma, the indestructible nature of the deed in its in- 
evitable consequences to the doer, combined with the belief in 
immortality. The other elements of the doctrine, chiefly, the 
migration of souls into animal or lower farms of life, have a way 
of diverting attention from the nucleus of the Sarhsara theory — 
the belief in Eternal justice and the immortality of the spirit. It 
is really only a step from this belief to the idea of souls inhabit- 
ing animal bodies or plants and even inanimate objects, working 
out the fruits of deeds acquired in another life. Observation of 
the facts of heredity and the conditions in which creatures 
capable of suffering, if not of willing, live their lives, might well 
have suggested the idea of a transmigration of souls, even into 
forms other than human, independently of suggestions from 
aboriginal sources of which we hear so much; not that we need 
be ashamed to acknowledge our indebtedness to this ^ aboriginaF 
element in our composition, when we remember that even the 
accounts of their Aryan enemies do not represent these ancestors 
of ours as lacking in civilization. 

Scholars seem agreed that transmigration is not known to 
the Rgveda. Some have even failed to see it in the Brahmanas. 
According to Professor Hopkins, there is a preliminary sign of it 
in the Atharvaveda, and it begins to appear in the Brahmanas. 
However this may be, in the Upanisads, even the oldest of them, 
transmigration seems to be a very generally accepted doctrine, 
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instead of the new and startling theory that it is generally 
supposed to be. 

We will first examine the two oldest Upanisads, and the 
Kausitaki. 

Transmigration in the Upanisads. 

Brhaddranyaka Upanisad, 

Transmigration and karma cannot be regarded as new 
doctrines in the age of the Brliadaimyaka Upanisad. 

1. Punarmriyu is mentioned often and its conquest indL 
cated as the result of certain forms oi updsand^ It is very 
difficult to understand how, punarmriyu can be conceived of 
without ptinarjamna (as Deussen has assumed. See his Chapter 
on Transmigration in the Philosophy of the Upanisads). The 
desire to free oneself from the chances of recurring death must 
necessarily come before the wish to avoid rebirth and the latter 
could very well have been a result of the former. It is, therefore, 
only natural that we find ways of avoiding repeated death 
suggested before rebirth also is realized to be an evil that must be 
avoided. The idea of punarjanma must have been presxipposed 
by the idea of punarmriyu for the one cannot be conceived of 
without the other. 

1- 4-15 

2- 1-18 g 

4-4-22 ,^3^ 

2. In the passages quoted above the term ‘loka’ is used 
in the sense of karmaphala. This is very significant. It 
implies both transmigration and Karma. As the result of our 
Karma we win a world either that of men or of the gods or of 
the Gandharvas etc.; that is, we become any of these, according 
to our deeds. 

3. That the worlds thus gained are not permanent. 

4. That our Karma good or bad will at last work itself out 
and be exhausted. 

5. That only the knowledge or as it is sometimes expressed, 
the worship of the atman will bring an infinite reward : — these 

1. Brh. 1— 27 etc. Ci 4. 4. 19. ~ - 

^ m ^ Tiq# it 
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are also ideas that are expressed again and again — not to mention 
what Deussen has called the “great transmigration text” where 
also they are spoken of. 

1-4-17 ^ cI^R^FcI^; 

Yajnavalkya to Gargi in the Council of Brahmins. 

3- 8-10 ^ m f ftf^ 

In another place, Yajnavalkya, in expounding the doctrine 
seems to be quoting the words of an earlier authority. 

4- 4-6 snoqp^ q^Rqqq^l 

31# ^fqnq (I 

Three worlds are mentioned, that of men, of the fathers and 
of the gods, and in 1. 5. 16 it is said that the first is to be gained 
by a son, the second by Karma, (in the special sense of sacrifices 
and good deeds) and the third by knowledge. Prof. Deussen 
says of this passage that it “ knows nothing as yet of a trans- 
migration, unless it is to be considered a protest against the new 
upstart dogma.” But transmigration need not necessarily imply a 
coming back as well as a going forward. 

According to Prof. Deussen, transmigration was new to the 
Upanisads. It was unknown to the Rgveda. The Vedic texts 
on which the Upanisads try to base the theory are construed in 
an artificial manner to make them convey the new doctrine. Of 
these the first text isi “I was once Manu, I was the Sun” where 
Vamadeva alleges his acquaintance with these former births of 
his. The Ait. Up. also quotes a Vedic text of Vamadeva’s to 
prove a third birth — after death. Prof. Deussen is of opinion 
that neither of these quotations is correctly interpreted. In the 
first Indra glorifies his magical power, in the second is depicted 
the cunning hawk of Indra already in his mother’s womb as he 
leaves his fortified place in order to fetch the Soma from heaven.” 
It is, however, to be remarked here, that " Indra ” in the 
Upanisads generally stands for the Self. The Upanisadic inter- 
pretation of these texts appeared to be in acpordance with some 
traditional and accredited method that was in vogue during this 

1. Bfh. 1. 4. 10 from R. V. IV. 26-1. Ait. 2-4. 
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period.^ Then, as now, vedic interpreters had to supply missing 
links and deal with symbols and technicalities — a modern 
writer^ says "The history of the modern interpretation of the 
Rgveda is the story of various attempts to penetrate its secret.” 
It is doubtful whether we are justified in treating the Upanisad 
interpretations as artificial and fanciful in comparison with 
modern translations. 

The third quotation is^ (Deussen’s translation) 

“ Two paths have 1 heard there are for men — 

The way of the fathers and the way of the gods. 

On the latter everything meets. 

That moves between the father and the mother.” 

Cf. Hume's translation. 

“ Two paths I've heard — the one that leads to fathers 
And one that leads to gods — belong to mortals. 

By these two every moving thing here travels" 

(The last line in Deussen’s translation is incorrect.) 

"That is between the Father and the Mother.” 

It is addressed to Agni and is also given a forced interpreta- 
tion here, according to Deussen. Being found in a hymn to 
Agni, celebrating him in his twofold character as Sun by day and 
fire by night, Deussen says " it can hardly be doubtful that by 
the two ways — day and night are to be understood and the pas- 
sage is to be rendered — ‘ I have heard from my forefathers that 
there are two ways alike for gods and men.' ” 

In the Brahmanas also where the idea of a repeated death 
{punarmriyu) and of the perishableness of good deeds is fre- 
quently found, Prof. Deussen fails to see anything more than 
suggestions that were probably the germs of the transmigration 
theory. It was only in the Upanisads that these ideas were for 
the first time transferred from an imaginary future world to the 
present, and this takes place first in the teachings of 
Yajfiavalkya. 

1. See the interpretation of R. V. I. 116 — 12 and R. V. I. 117 

22 in Brh. Up. 2. 5. 16 and 17. 

2. Griswold. ?gveda, p. 77. 

3. Brh. 6-2-2 5 | 

WtRT fttlt HRR I quoted from R. V. X, 88 — 15. 



STUDIES IN THE UPANISADS 

The origin of the doctrine is to be observed in the Yajna- 
valkya sections of the Brh. Up. together 
Deussen s theoiy. motives. These sections are the 

discussion with Jaratkarava Artabhaga^ and the instruction of 
Janaka, The pancagnividya^ is a later and a secondary product 
because it combines two theories (the two path doctrine and the 
five fires doctrine) in an inconsistent manner, and the eschatalogy 
of Yajnavalkya is confused with the traditional vedic doctrines 
of future recompense, and results in the teaching of an illogical 
“ double retribution ”, of which no trace is found in the teach- 
ings of Yajflavalkya. It is also to be noted that the text of the 
pancdgnividya is to be found only in a Khilakandam in the Brh. 
Up. and may therefore be supposed to have been unknown at the 
time of the collection of the Madhu and Yajnavalkya Kandams. 
Moreover the account in the Chandogya, Deussen thinks, shows 
an advance on the parallel account in the Brh. Up.® 

There are reasons for disagreeing with all these conclusions. 

The tradition has been preserved in more than one place* 
that Uddalaka Aruni, to whom Jaivali expounds the Five fires 
doctrine in both the Brh. and Chandogya accounts, was an elder 
contemporary and teacher of Yajnavalkya. We are not justified 
in setting aside this tradition, on flimsy grounds. Accordingly 
the pancdgnividya could not have been unknown at the time of 
the collection of the first two parts of the Brh. Up. It is inclu- 
ded in the Khilakanda probably because it is not directly derived 
from Yajnavalkya himself. The Chandogya account of the 
instruction of Uddalaka by Jaivali not only does not show a 
further advance on the account in the Brh. Up. but appears to 
be much earlier.® 

Deussen says that the eschatology in Brh. Up. 6. 2 and 
Chand, 5. 3-10, is different from that in Yajnavalkya’s instruction 
of Janaka in Brh. 4. 4. In the former as well as in the latter 
there is no question of the “ double retribution ” about which 
Deussen speaks. This is evident from a comparison of the 
passages in question. Brh. 6. 2. and 4. 4,,,& Ch. 5- 3. 10. 

1. Brh. 3. 2. & 4. 4. 

2. Bfh. 6. 2. Ch. 5 & 3—10. 

3. Deussen p. 337. 

4. Brh. 3-7, 6, 3. 7, 6. 5. 3 and in the Sat. Brah. 

5. See Chandogya Up. “ Transmigration ”. 
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In Brh. 6. 2^ and Ch. 5. 3. 10^ an Upasana is taught, in 
Brh. 4. 4^ the truth on which such an Upasana is based is taught 
To say that in the latter the sphere of transmigration is exten- 
ded through the worlds of men, fathers and Gods up to Prajapati 
and the Personal Brahman, that consequently the worlds of the 
fathers and the worlds of the God cannot be set apart as accord- 
ing to the later theory, for a recompense by the side and inde- 
pendent of that by transmigration'" involves a distinction withoiit 
a difference, by reason of which a great deal is assumed. There 
is no idea of a double retribution Some deeds may require 
recompense in heavenly world, some in this world. As the fruit 
of each set of deeds is exhausted we enter upon anotljer state. 

(Ch. 5-10) and ^ (Brh. 6. 2. 6) 

refer to this, and do noi: imply that on earth 
“ Equalising Justice ’’ the Same deeds are rewarded or punished 

and the doctrine of . ^ 

Karma. over again. There are no clear grounds for 

assuming with Deussen that in Yajfiavalkya’s 
eschatology the soul transmigrates into the worlds of the fathers, 
Gandharvas and Gods etc., while in the pancagnividya it only 
receives recompense in those worlds and transmigrates into this. 

The verse in Brh. Up. 4. 4. with which 

Yajfiavalkya closes his instruction about the transmigrating 
soul is translated by Deussen thus: — 




1. Brh. 6. 2. 6. . ^ ^ STFT 

*1^ cTtera' ^ 

2. Ch. 5. 3. Having gained the moon ^ 

3. Brh. 4. 4. 3. 



4. 4. 4. ^ dgd 

4T 5Tpsrt wr 3iMq?4 JIT stiif ^ 3i%fT 

4.inwiR cT^ 
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the; upanisads: 

^^He who has arrived at the final goal 

Of the deeds which he here commits, 

He returns from yonder world again 
^ work* 

The difference between “ arriving at the final goal of the 
deeds committed here ” and “ enjoying the fruit of action ” of 
which Deussen makes so much is not very clear. Sankara’s 

rendering of as is quite in keeping with 

the context and there is no reason why it should be set aside. 

It is in that part of the pancdgnividya which has been called 
the two paths doctrine as distinguished from the five fires proper, 
that Deussen finds that intermingling of two different sets of 
ideas which results in its teaching of a “ two-fold recompense ” 
and accounts for certain inconsistencies which he has pointed 
out within the pancdgnividya itself. Sraddha in the “five fires 
is the “motive for the return to earth ” while in the “two 
paths”' it leads to Brahman without return. The inconsistency 
here is imaginary, Sraddha being used in different senses in the 
two passages. ■ 

6. 2. 9. 3^^ I ^r^s{fl%Tl 

w I 

6. 2. 15. % ^ ^ 3n^#gw%'"‘ 

^ TO*. TOTOt TO^ 5T M I 

The difference in eschatology which Deussen sees in the 
two paths of the pancdgnividya is not due to the combination of 
two different theories, but to the fact that the “ five fires ” stops 
where the “ two paths ” begins. The “ five fires ” is the down- 
ward curve of the Piirydna (perhaps the beginning of the dark 
fortnight) which has its culminating point in the felicity in the 
moon and the translation into the food of the gods and it ends 
with the offering of the body in the fire of cremation.^ From 
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that fire arises the purtisa who is bhasvaravariiah and journeys 
eiihet h'j iht Devayana ot iht Pitryana. 

The chief text is, therefore, the development of a single theme, 
an Upasana which is based on the doctrine of transmigration 
alone. It does not attempt an impossible alliance between two 
such conflicting theories about the life beyond death, as are 
represented by transmigration and Karma and the theory of 
eternal retribution for the deeds of one short life which is ascribed 
to the Vedas and the Brahmanas, The two parts of the “ Chief 
text ” are inseparable. When Deussen says of the “ five fires ” 
that it depicts how the soul, after it has journeyed to heaven on 
the burning of the corpse, returns thence immediately, as it seems, 
through the three regions of the Universe, Heaven, Atmosphere, 
and Earth, and through the bodies of father and mother, these 
being the five transit stations, to a new existence, he finds him- 
self under the necessity of adding the words ‘ after it has jour- 
neyed to heaven ’ without the authority of the text, and supple- 
menting the theory with the latter half of two paths doctrine in 
order to complete its eschatology. It is said that transmigration 
was a new doctrine in the Upanisadic period, presumably not 
known or acceptable to all the thinkers of the day, on account of 
its daring and revolutionary nature, because the texts themselves 
appear to treat it as a mystery not to be lightly disclosed. In 
Brh. Up. 3. 2. in answer to Artabhaga’s question ' Where is the 
man after his pranas and body are absorbed into their elements 
and his atman into the aka-sa, Yajnavalkya says: — "Take my hand 
Artabhaga, my good Friend, we two only will know of this, this 
is not for use in public." and in the accounts of the instruction 
of Uddalaka Aruni by Jaivali in the Brh. and Chandogya Upa- 
nisads, Jaivali teaches the Vidya after some persuasion, and 
points out that it had never been known to a Brahmin before. 

In the former case even assuming that they step aside to 
discuss a secret doctrine, and not as Sankara suggests to come to 
an important subject by themselves, it is not transmigration that 
is chiefly involved but a far more subtle and dangerous theory. 

It is clear from the preceding questions^ that transmigration is 
known to- Yajnavalkya and his questioner. ‘Since everything 
here is food for death, who, pray, is that divinity for whom death 
is food ? ' and the answer that the fire of death is overcome by 

' 1. Bph. Up.':3.'2.TQ.': 
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the water (of knowledge) and he who knows this escapes another 
death. 

The next question is about the liberated soul.i The answer 
describes in mystical language w/hat is not to be described. 
Moksa according to Yajfiavalkya, is not a becoming. In these 
questions it is implied that two different states after death 
are known and acknowledged, Moksa and a state in which we 
come again and again under the sway of death, and which 
is put an end to by knowledge. The form of the third question 
(the fifth in the series) and the concluding words of the text do 
not point to transmigration but to the discussion of a far more 
subtle theory. The point involved is Karma which, from the 
nature of Yaj'fLavalkya’s conception of the Atman and Mukti, may 
be said to be the sole thing that survives death — and is itself 
annihilated by knowledge. ^ 

If their going apart was to discuss a new and dangerous 
theory, what could have been more strange at that distant period 
than this fullfledged doctrine of the later Advaita. Yajna- 
valkya’s teacher and elder contemporary, Uddalaka himself does 
not appear to have gone beyond the pantheism that is described 
in Brh. Up. 3. 8. There was no doctrine more open to 
misconstruction and more dangerous in its effects if misunder- 
stood. When the body and mind with all the organs dissolve 
back into its elements and the atman into space what then 
becomes of the person ? that is the question. It would almost 
seem that the preceding question also has reference to the same 
matter and is turned aside by Yajnavalkya. It is then put again 
and cannot be evaded. 

There are other indications in the Brh. Up. that it was not 
transmigration, but the real character of Moksa and the Absolute 
Brahman (in the Advaitic sense) that engaged the thinkers of the 
time, and forms the burden of Yajfiavalkya’s message — See Brh. 
4, 1. and 2 — where after having elicited the different Upasanas 
that other teachers had given to Janaka, Yajfiavalkya considers 


1. Brh. Up. 3. 2. 11. 

2. See Bhandarkar — Peep into the Ancient History of India. See 
also Hume. “ In Bph. Up. ,3. 2. 13 it is stated that after death the 
different parts of a person return to the different parts of nature from 
whence they came, that even the soul (atman) goes into Space, and 
that only his Karma, or effect of work remains over. This is out and 

out the Buddhist doctrine.” p. 6, The thirteen principal Upanisads. 
T\r -1 
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him prepared for the highest instruction and asks, ^Whither 
when liberated hence will you go ?' and goes on to speak of the 
individual Atman and its identity with the Absolute Brahman 
and concludes by saying ^^ you have attained fearlessnessA'l His 
words in 4. 4 are clearer, when he says of the man who does not 
desire.2 His breaths do not depart. Being very.: Brahma; he 
goes to Brahma... In the space within the heart 
lies the ruler of all....... He does not become greater 

by good action, nor inferior by bad action.........^ 

In Yajnavalkya's instruction of Maitreyi we find no mention 
of the transmigration of the Soul. We know that it was known 
to Yajfxavalkya and he would have told it to Maitreyi if it had 
not been already familiar to her. We cannot conceive of any 
reason why he should withhold it from his wife to whom he 
ventures to explain his absolute Brahman and his theory of 
liberation that is so like to annihilation that she exclaims in 
bewildered surprise — He trusted her to find her way alone 
within that dim borderland between untruth and empirical truth 
where all the greatest metaphysical truths are won, and would 
surely not have withheld from her the doctrine of transmigration 
and Karma, without which indeed his teaching cannot be under** 
stood. The verses too, by which Yajnavalkya questions the 
Brahmins of Janaka's assembly, prove that rebirth is known to 
them.^ His question is based not only upon the doctrine, but 
upon its general acceptance by the assembled Brahmins. 

As for the episode of the “ Five fires section in which the 
great Gautama Aruni seeks instruction from the King Pravahana 
Jaivali, it is not the doctrine of transmigration but an Upasana 
based upon that, that is the subject of Jaivali's teaching. 


1. See Deussen on this passage. 

2. Brh. 4. 4. 6. 

3. Brh. 4. 4. 22. 


4. Brh. Up. 3. 9. 27. (4, 5, 6.) 
^1# iwr 
JT54: fw: 

5 . 
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Ses ths questions in both versions, 

(a) Brh. Up. 6. 2. 2. , How people on deceasing separate in 

different directions. 

Ch. Up. 5. 1. ... Do you know the parting of the two 

ways, one leading to the gods and 
one to the fathers. 

{b} Brh. Up. ... Do you know how they come back 

again to this world. 

Ch, Up, ... Do you know how they return again, 

(c) Brh, Up. ... Know you why yonder world is not 

filled up with the many who con- 
tinually thus go hence ? 

Ch. Up. Do you knowhow yonder world is 

not filled up ? 

(d) Brh. Up. ... Know you in which oblation that is 

offered, the water becomes the 
voice of a person, rises up. and 
speaks? 

Ch. Up. ... Know you how in the fifth oblation 

water comes to have a human 
voice? 

I have taken only the 4 questions that are the same in both 
Upanisads. None of these certainly shows that the doctrine of 
rebirth was itself unknown — ^rather the contrary. 

About the questions (c) one thing is noticeable. Appearing 
the same in both versions it is answered differently in the two 
Upanisads. In the Brh. Up. it is answered by the theory of the 
waxing and waning moon brought into relation with the ascent 
and descent of souls, and in the Ch. Up. by assigning insects and 
other fleeting creatures to a third place and excluding them from a 
a life after death. The parallel accounts of the Brh, Up. and the 
Ch. Up. will be fully discussed elsewhere. 

Transmigration and Karma are known to the Chandogya 
, Up, also, riot alOne to the pancagnividya 

Chandogya upamsad. i * i i ■ i ^ t i, , . 

section which has been called the chief text 

for the doctrine. The term loita in this Up. too is often used 
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in the sense of karmaphala. In 2. 23. 1 amrtatvam and 
punyaloka are contrasted.^ 

The transitory nature of the world won by those who do 
not possess the highest knowledge indicated in 7. 25. 2 also, which 
says they are possessed of 

An advanced stage of the doctrine is proved by 8. 1. 6 and 
the text that immediately precedes it.3 

This world is called the and heaven is called the 

punyajiia loka. Karma here must mean the mixed Karma that 
wins our world while the purely good Karma wins the heavenly 
world. That world also the Upanisad emphatically asserts is 
fleeting like the world of our experience and therefore not to be 
desired.^ Only the true knowledge frees one from the sway of 
Karma. The fires having instructed Upakosala about the Person 
in the Sun, the Moon and the lightning, his teacher says to him 
‘ Verily they have told you the world. I will tell you that by 
knowing which sin will not adhere to you, as water does not 
adhere to a lotus leaf,' and then speaks of the Person in the Eye 
who is the Immortal Fearless Brahma. He who knows this goes 
by the Devapatha to Brahma without return. 


1. ch. 2. 23. 1. 51% srsTOwr 


2. Ch. 7. 25. 2. ersf % 

II 

3. Ch. 8. 1. 5, 6. q«ji ^ 4 

WOTfiRiTFT t ^ II 

4. Ch. 4. 15. 5, 6. 3Tf § % 

^-twifird I ^ ii:% sr^for 5^ 

^ =? qr 

. .follows a description of the JDevayam 
agreeing with the Chand. account 5.3. 10 in details 
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^ In the light of these unmistakeable evidences that the Chan- 

dogya as a whole knew and was familiar with the doctrine of 
transmigration and Karma the following passages are also signifi- 
cant. 

Ch. 1. 6. 8. cR=r (of the Person in the Sun) ^ ^ 

I ,1 tu n ...II lOTf-Q- r - t-tt r - r r- r u tt '!!. 

qwft TI rflcfl g ^ 

^ ^WIFIT 11 

1. 7. 6. 5CJ (the Person in the eye) 

^ 4i^«?=HRnf cisr qiql^ ^ ctwi% 

[ WfigiT*!: II ■ : 

1. 7. 8. apii q »TPI^ ^ B 

(I 

I.7. 9. 3fqt^ % %cl?»ncq?lltt iRiRclf^I^>?3«I^iqf«r II 

He who sings the saman knowing it to be identical with the 
Person in the Eye and the Sun, wins the worlds that lie beyond 
' the latter and god’s desires, and also the worlds that lie below 

the latter and the desires of men. 1. 8. 4; 5. 7. 

1.8.4. — Saj««« goes back to Swarfl, io fr ana, to annum, 
to apas, to asan loka which goes back to this world (1. 8. 5) which 
goes back to space (Jaivali 1. 8. 7.). 

1. 13. 1. Atha equals moon, which is food (on it everything 
is established). 2. 2. 1; 2; 3. 

j The ascending and descending order of worlds — (earth, fire, 

; atmosphere, sun, sky) — (but see 2. 17. 1; 2. 10. 1; 5.). 

2. 10. 1.^ One should reverence the atmasammitam Saman 
as leading beyond death. 

2. 10. 5. With the twenty-one syllables one wins the Sun 
i which is the twenty-first from here — beyond it lies heaven which is 

I without sorrow.^ 


1. Ch. 2. 10. 1. ^ sncR 

H^... it 

2. Ch. 2. 10. s. «r 
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3. 14. 1. The ^andilyavidya — speaks of man as Kraiu- 
mayah — according to the purpose he has in this world, thus does 
he become on departing henced 

The Kausitaki Upanisad preserves a fragmentary version of 
Ch. 5. 3 and Brh. 6. 2; but in it, it is not the 
Upani- u piyg fires ” docti'ine that is expounded but 
Brahma knowledge and the means of escaping 
from transmigration by one who has heard this instruction. 
Transmigration in Kausi. Up. 1 is extended to all beings as it 
already was in the Brh. Up. and waning moon is clearly brought 
into relation with the ascent and descent of souls. The Kausi. 
Up. does not describe the return of the souls to earth. It only 
describes with a wealth of allegorical detail, the journey of the 
liberated from the moon onwards to the world of Brahma. The 
stages of the journey are the same as those mentioned in Tait. 
Up. 1-6, with some additions, and do not materially differ from 
those mentioned in both versions of the “ Five fires ” doctrine. 
Only one detail is noticeable. When the aspirant to Moksa 
crosses the vijard river in the Brahma world, he shakes off his 
good and evil deeds. ‘ His dear relatives succeed to his good 
deeds — those not dear to the evil.’ This shows a rooted con- 
viction of the indestructiblity of the deed, but is far enough 
removed from the origin of the doctrine for the inconsistency 
implied in the good or evil of one man’s deeds adhering to others 
to pass unnoticed. 

In the Tait. Up. the main theme is the Brahman- Atman 
concept, and it therefore only describes the 
Taittiriya Upam- joumey of the liberated soul in the terms of its 
own doctrines, through the stages of food 
breath, mind and understanding, on to the Anandamaya Atman. 

The Ait. Up. derives its authority for the doctrine of rebirth 
from the Rks of Vamadeva. Brh. Up. also 
^^Aitareya Upani- quotes the Same Rsi as its authority for the 
doctrine. 

The reference in Hand. 2. 1. 5 is to the paficSgnmdyS 
Mundaka Upani. tasmadagnih samidho yasyasuryah 

' somat parjanya, osadhayah, prthivyam 


I. Ch, 3. 144 1 gr«r ^ 5^ 

II What follows is significant too* 
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retah smcati yositayam 
balivili prajah piirusat samprasutah. 

'■■ Up. 6. 37. . 

The offering fitly cast in fire 
Arises up unto the sun 
From out the sun rain is produced; 

From rain, food; living creatures thence. 
The Prasna Upaiiisad. (1. 9.10) also speaks of the lunar 
world won by good deeds and attained by the 
Piafim Upam&ad* Southern course, and of the world of the Sun 
attained by the Northern path, from which there is no return. 
This section is evidently derived from the Five fires section 
of the Bril. Up. and the Chandogya. An obscure Rk of the Rsi 
Dirghatamas is quoted as the Vedic authority. 

The 5ve, Upanisad. 6. 2. calls the world Karma. 

Svetaivatara Upa- tenesitam karma 

prthivyaptejo 'nilakhani cintyam. 

Good deeds lead to the heav'enly world, bad deeds to an evil 
world, and mixed deeds to the world of men. See Prasna 3. 7. 
also 5. 2. 

Prasna Up. 3. 7. — athaikayorurdhva udanahpunyena punyam 
lokam nayati, papena papam 
ubhabhyameva manusyalokam. 

See also Maitri. Up. 6. 30 (Cp. Brh. 4. 4. 9; Ch. Up. 8. 6. 6). 

Speaking of the rays of the Atman in our 

Maitri Upanisad. . . 

■ * . : heart, ■ ' . 

“ Aloft arises one of these 

Which piercing through the Sun’s round disk, 

On to the Brahma world extends: 

Thereby men go the highest course. 

What are its other hundred rays 
Are similarly upwards ranged; 

Thereby unto the various gods' 

Abiding places one arrives. 

But by its feebly shining rays 
Which manifoldly downward lead, 

One roams about here helplessly. 

For the consuming of bis deeds.” 
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In Mund, (1. 2. 10) there is a mention of three worlds, 
heaven, this world and a lower. 

istapurtam manyamana varistham nanya cehreyo veda- 
yante pramudhah ! 

Nakasya prsthe te sukrte ’nubhutvemam lokam hina- 
taram va visanti. 

Already in the Chandogya and Brhadaranyaka Upanisads 
good deeds as well as bad lead to a return to the world, and only 
knowledge and austerity lead to the world from which there is 
no return. So also in the Tait. Up. 2. 4. in Pratardana’s Inner 
Agnihotra, there is an attempt to escape the perishableness of 
good deeds, (perishable because they are Karmamaya) by the 
unending involuntary oblations of breath and speech. In Yajfia- 
valkya’s teaching the absence of all desires is postulated as the 
cause and condition of liberation. 

In the attempt to attain this desirelessness, attention was 
directed more and more to the transitory nature 

Katha Upanisad. r t i tt • i t n 

of the world. Happiness and worldly pros- 
perity and even enjoyment in higher worlds become unworthy 
objects of human endeavour. But the value of good deeds is 
still as high as ever. They purify the mind and fit us for the 
highest truth. Therefore the Katha. Up. unhesitatingly declares 
navirato duscaritannasanto nasamahitah; 
nasantamanaso vapi prajnanenainamapnuyat. 

Katha Up. 2. 24. 

But good actions also should be performed without any 
desire for their fruits. 

paracah kamananuyanti bala- 
ste mrtyoryanti vitatasya pasam; 
atha dhira amrtatvam viditva 
dhruvamadhruvesviha na prarthayante. 

All acts bear fruit, and to enjoy these we are born into a 
higher or lower world or into this world. As long as there is 
life we are performing actions either good, bad or indifferent. To 
free ourself from this vicious circle of samsara only action with- 
out attachment is possible. 

When are liberated all 

The desires that lodge in one's heart, 

Then a mortal becomes immortal 

Therein he reaches Brahma. 
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Accordingly Isa advocates work Without any desire (Isa 

1 . 1 . 2 .). . 

Another means of attaining liberation comes more and more 
into prominence in the later theistic Upanisads— devotion to God 
conceived as the Lord of the world, with every good attribute. 
The stainless white radiance of a Being without attributes is 
gradually eclipsed by the warm light of a God who guided and 
sustained his devotees. 


The one who rules over every single source, 

In whom this whole world comes together and dissolves 
The Lord, the blessing-griver, God, adorable, 

By revering Him, one goes for ever to this peace. 


Traces of doctri- 
nes or beliefs not 
compatible with 
transmigration or 
Karma. 


In Brh. Up. 4, 3, 33 KarmadevaSjZnd Ajdnadevas cite spoken 
of^ the latter being superior. Of the former the 
Upanisad says they are those who attain the 
state of devas by Karma ‘ Fe karmana devat- 
vain abhi sampadyate’ znA the commentary 
on Ajanadevas is • Ajdnaiah utpaiiitah ye 
devah’. In Taittiriya Up. 2. 8. in a similar context three diffe- 
rent orders of devas are spoken of, Ajanajadevas, Karmadevas and 
devas proper. It is noticeable that here the Karmadevas are 
superior to the Ajanajadevas while the devas proper are higher 
still. Sankara in his commentary on this passage explains the 
terms thus *' djana iti devalohah, tasminnajdne jatd,h djdnaja 
devd,h-smdria karma viscsato devasthanesu jatdh” Of karma 
devah the Upanisad itself says that they are those who karmana 
devan apiyanti and the commentator adds, ye vaidikena 
karmana, agnihoiradina kevalena devan apiyanti and of the 
devas that they are the trayasirimiat havirbkujah. In the 
Brh. Up. passage and its elaboration in the Taittiriya Up., as 
well as in the possibly later development that is shown in Sanka- 
ra’s bhasya we note the belief in two main classes of devas-devas 
by karma as opposed to devas by creation as such. This is not 
consistent with the Karma doctrine. Deussen has observed in 
another context that " the ancient element in religious faiths is 
wont to assert its traditionally consecreated right side by side 
with conceptions of later origin ” and this appears to be an inst- 
ance of such a survival. 


{To be continued.) 



SAKA-PALLAVAS in INDIAN HISTORY. 

BY 

Professor P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, M.A,, Indian 
History Department, Madras University. 


CHAPTER I. 

In Ancient Times. 

The Puranas unanimously tell us that some time after the 
death of Arjuna Karttavirya, the Haihayas grew in power and sub- 
divided into five groups, the Vltihotras, Suryahas, Bhojas, Avantis 
and Tundikeras, all of whom were Talajahghas and conduct- 
ed a series of raids into the heart of Aryavartta. When they atta- 
cked Ayodhya they were joined by the Sakas, Yavanas, Kambo- 
jas, Paradas and Pallavas from the North-west. Balm, king of 
Ayodhya, was driven from his throne ; he took refuge in the 
forest-hermitage of the Aurva Bhargava Rsi, called Agni, where 
Bahu s posthumous son Sagara was born. These foreign tribes 
settled in the country. They were admitted into the ranks of 
the Ksatriyas and Atharvanidhi Apava, the contemporary head of 
the ancient Vasistha family of Rsi priests who resided in Ayodhya 
was the priest who assisted at the Vaidika rites performed fay 
these Aryanized foreigners. Twenty years after these events 
Sagara attained manhood, defeated the Talajahghas and regained 
Ayodhya. He determined to exterminate the foreign tribes • 
but Atharvanidhi, who was their patron and belonged to the 
Vasisthas who were the pnrohitas of the Ayodhya royal house 
ever since its foundation, a thousand years previosly by Iksvaku 
intervened and Sagara spared their lives, but compelled them^ 
to grow their beards and reduced their status to that of inferior 
Ksatriyas. Sagara lived 44 royal generations! before the Bharata 
battle (XV century B. C.; and allowing the modest figure of 
20 years for a generation, the time of these events will come to 
the XXIV cantury B. C. 

1 P&TgittT’s Ancient Mian Historical Tradition Pp, 207, 267- 
270, where all the relevant Purama passages are referred to. 
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Now some people regard it as great historial Punyam to dis- 
credit the testimony of the Puranas, simply because some incre- 
dibly absurd legends have got mixed up with them. We do 
not disbelieve Herodotus ‘ the father of profane history,’ because 
he talks of men with heads hanging from their armpits, but we 
apply the critical method to his testimony and separate fact from 
fiction as the swan is said to separate milk from water, and the 
same method ought to be applied to the Puranas. All points 
about which the Puranas unanimously testify were taken over 
from the Purana Samhita (Mulasamhiia, Adipurana) compiled 
(cakrc) by Krsna Dvaipayana at the time of the Mahabharata war 
from pre-existing Akhyanas, Upakhyanas and Gathas, coming down 
from very ancient times and taught by him to his disciple, Roma- 
harsana. Hence the historical chapters of the Puranas after critical 
treatment, ought to be regarded as contemporary testimony, the 
only defect of it being that this contemporary testimony was not 
written then and there but was propagated orally and subject to 
the corruptions of tradition orally handed down. Manu refers to 
these tribes and says that they were originally Ksatriyas and 
became degraded by not performing the sacred rites.^ Some 
modern scholars will reject the above incidents as fiction and say 
that when Sanskrit writers came in contact with tne Saka-Yavana- 
Pallavas in the II century B. C., they invented this tale and in- 
serted it into the Puranas, It is difficult to believe that they should 
have given the benefit of their ingenuity to Sagara alone of 
all ancient kings ; sometimes the scepticism of critical 
scholarship is stranger than the credulity of theunhistoric mortal. 
It may, also, be said in criticism of the Pauranika account that 
there is no independent proof of the existence of Sakas, Yavanas 
and Pallavas in those early times. It is true that these tribes did 
not rise in those days to the degree of culture which is necessary 
to cause the rise of literature among them, but that is no reason 
why the testimony of the Indians, who w’ere highly advanced in 
these days, with regard to their existence should be disbelieved. 
Surely people lived even in those early days in Sakadvipa, on the 
Ionian coast of Asia Minor and in Pafthia and it is not inherently 
impossible that they were called Sakas, Y (J) avanas, and Pallavas 
(Parthavas). In fact there is really no reason except preconveived 
prejudice to disbelieve the Paur&fihz account. Is it reasonable 


1 Manu. IX. 43-44. 
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to demand double evidence (Indian and foreign) when by the 
very necessities of the case it is impossible to have the corro- 
boration of foreign evidence ? Panini (VII cent. B. C.) alludes to 
the Yavanas and Darius (VI cent B.C.) mentions the Sakas. Is it 
proper to infer from this that these tribes existed only when they 
were mentioned and on this bad inference to refuse to accept as 
true the Paurmika XQitxmces io them ? 

Before closing this discussion it may be pointed out that the 
liihasas do tell an absurd fable that these tribes were created by 
Vasistha's cow (Kamadhenii) to help her master to fight with 
Visvamitra. We can easily see that here Apava Vasistha was con- 
founded with his ninth ancestor Devaraj Vasistha the opponent 
of Visvamitra and the fable tacked on. If obvious fables can be 
eliminated from the Pur anas and the liihmaSf the History of the 
age of the Rsis can be recovered and it is the task of historic 
criticism to separate the chaff from the grain in these ancient 
books, and it is not commendable caution but intellectual cowar- 
dice to refuse to do vSO. We have the difinite statement in the 
Pur anas that the Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, Paradas and Pahla- 
vas entered India from beyond the Northwest in the age of Bahii 
and we ought to accept it till it can be proved that there could 
not have been tribes of those names outside India in those ancient 
times. 

These foreigners settled in Ayodhya and were absorbed in 
the Indian population. Various instances of the contact of the 
Vedic Aryas with western Asia are mentioned in my Hisiry of 
India and these make the above incident less improbable than it 
would be if it were the sole i^eference to such contact* There arc 
several references in the Vedic mantras to foreign contact, but 
some scholars try to argue them away, because they have made up 
their minds a priori that Vedic India was rigidly isolated from 
the rest of the world. Thus in R. V. vi. 27. 5 and 6 an anonymous 
^Rsi speaks of Abhiyavarti Cayamana's fight with the Vrcivans 
and refers to the battles of Hariyupiya and Yavyavati, wiiich 
places have a decidedly Iranian look and in vi. 27. 8. acknowled- 
ges to have got two wagon-teams with damsels and twenty oxen, 
as the fee of the Parthavas (Daksind Pdrihamndm). K.V. viL 83. 1. 
speaks of Prthuparsawah (the Parthians and Persians), transla- 
ted by some, to avoid acknowledging the foreign allusion, as 
farmed with broad axesV Ninditasva of R. V. viii. Li30. is deci- 
dedly a Perso-Parthian name, c/. Vistaspa, father of Darius, 
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Aspavarma, a Pallva general, etc. So too Tirindira the Parsu of 
viii. 6. 46 ; here no ingenuity can turn Parsu into ^an axe*. In 
X. 33. 2.^ there is a reference to the defeat of Kurusravana by the 
Parsiis, though some would translate the word as ^ribs.* The re- 
ferences are too many to be explained away as not probable. In 
A. V. V. 22. 5, 7y and 9 fever [tahnan) is ordered to go to the 
Mujivantas, Mahavrsas and Balhikas. The last refers to the people 
of Bactria, whose capital is still Balkh. The cumulative effect of 
these references strengthens the case of those who plead that the 
Vedic Indians w^ere not tightly bottled up in India. If we 
remember that what is now called Afghanistan was till the 
X century A.D. a part of India and that ancient Bharatavarsa and 
Parasika were contiguous countries, lack of intercourse between 
the two countries would be strange indeed. 

The names of the SakavS, Yavanas, and Pahlavas, along with 
Kambojas and Daradas occur in the Mahabharata frequently. 
Now I admit that the Great Epic as we have it, is a composite 
work in which are embedded poetic narratives and treatises of a 
period later than that of the Great War. But I hold that there is 
no shadow of reason to discredit the tradition that Vyasa or 
under his direction, Vaisampayana (whom Asvalayana calls 
Mahabharatacarya) composed the core of the epic, ix., the story 
of the war and therefore that portion of the poem ought to be 
treated as contemporary testimony. In that story the Sakas, 
Yavanas and Pallavas (also spelt Pahlavas) are mentioned in 
several places as Northwestern tribes who fought on the side of 
Duryodhana. As they are also Mlecchas, these people mentioned 
in the Mahabharata were not the Indianized foreigners of Sagara*s 
time who must have been completely absorbed in the Indian 
population, but tribes who lived beyond the Hindu Kush and the 
Persian border ; the date of the Mahabharata war being circa 
XV cenhir}?’, these people were all by that time merely Mlecchas, 
f.6%, foreigners. But there is evidence that wandering hordes began 
to gravitate towards India some time after the gi'eat war, their 
taking part in it being the immediate motive power that led to 
that migration. 

A Yavana tribe became permanently settled in what we now 
call the Northwest Province, on the hills round the Suvastu 
(Swat) valley. Alexander found at Nysa on these Northwestern 
hills, probably on the lower spurs of the three-peaked Koh- 
ui-Nor'* people who told him *That they were descendants of the 
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western people who had come into those parts with their God 
Dionysius ; for Dionysius, the Greeks believed had gone conquer- 
ing across Asia at the head of his revellers in the old heroic 
days.’’i There is no reason to disbelieve this statement of the 
historians of Alexander, who were practically his contemporaries; 
but modern scholars like V. A. Smith in his Early History oj 
India (Chapter III) and Bevan, the author of the chapter on 
Alexander’s invasion of India in the Cambridge History of India 
(Chapter XV) try to make out that Alexander for reasons of 
policy pretended to believe the false claim of the Nysseans and 
enlisted them in his army. The modern Scholar disbelieves in 
the Yavana heredity of the Nysseans, merely because he has 
a priori cometo the conclusion that Alexander’s men were the first 
body of Greeks to enter India, whereas Panini in the VI I century 
B. C, (or with those who are anxious to postdate him, in the 
IV century B. C., certainly before Alexander’s time) explained the 
formation of Yavandni with reference, as Katyayana says, to their 
Lipi (writing). But the contact of India with these foreign tribes 
before the IV century B. C., did not noticeably affect the course 
of Indian History. 

CHAPTER II, 

Misconceptions. 

In the VI century B. C. the Parthavas were living in the 
satrapy of Vistaspa (Hystaspes) and when Daryavush (Dareios) 
his son, became emperor of Persia, their country became one of 
the many provinces which he ruled. Greek and Latin writers 
called them Parthians and in Sanskrit Parthava became Palhava, 
Pahlava and lastly Pallava. The change of R into L is a com- 
monplace of Sanskrit phonology ; the weakening of TH into H is 
illustrated by the well-known equations, Mithras Mihira 
Mithradates- Meher dates. The name of the Sakas was Sakas, 
and the change in their name was very slight. The ancient 
Greeks, whose knowledge of geography was most nebulous 
first applied the name S kuthoi to the wandering tribes who lived 
near the Black Sea. They did not regard it as a racial name, but 
used it to indicate the nomadic culture of certain ancient Euro- 
peans and Asiatis. The Roman borrowed the word in the form 
Scythian and designated by it the people who lived outside the 
region occupied by the civilized races of antiquity, i. e., the 


1 Cambridge Histofy of India I. P. 353-4. 
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Romans, the Greeks, the Persians and Indians. The term 
Scythic is not, strictly speaking, ethnical It designates a life, 
rather than a descent, habits rather than blood/’ i Modern 
European and Europeanized Indian scholars apply the term to 
Sakas, Pallavas, the Yuehchi and the Kuns and have confused 
themselves and others by still further inventing the term Indo- 
scythian and applying it to all these different people from the time 
they reached India and speak of an / Indo-scythian period of 
Indian Historyl It will tend to clarity if we call them by the 
names of Sakas and Pallavas, or of §aka- Pallavas, as by the time 
when Indian History had any concern with them they were a 
mixed-up, joint race. The fact that these two tribes were so in- 
timately amalgamated with each other as to have become one for 
all purposes is implied by KMyayana’s illustration of Sakapur- 
thiva (to which phrase a mistaken derivation and meaning were 
given in later times) as an instance of a compound made of 
nouns in 2,^posiixon (Samanadhikarane).^ The original Parthava 
(Pallava, Parthia) country declared its independence (c. 250 B.C.) 
and the great Parthian kingdom was founded by a king who 
called himself Ar-saka. The Jaina work called Kalakacdrya 
Kaihdnaka sa57S that the Saka kings were called Sa/ftawwsa/fe, 
which was just the title used by the Great Parthian kings, and 
this Pallava title is in harmony with the constant association of 
Sakas and Pallavas in India. Indeed the only means we 
have of deciding whether a person who figures in Indian History 
belonged to the §aka tribe or the Pallava tribe is the considera- 
tion of the etymology of the personal name. F. W. Thomas after 
a study of (1) the names occurring on coins (2) names occurr- 
ing on the Mathrua Lin capital (3) some names occurring in other 
inscriptions” with the help of etymological and other linguistic 
indications and of actually recorded facts, helping to distinguish 
the provenance of the names, ^ concludes the study with the 
remark that as some names are of mixed origin, and as in some 
instances ** there appear to be names from both sources belong- 
ing to members of the same family, we must admit that it is 
hopeless to base any distinction of nationality upon such nomen- 
clature, In fact the evidence of these names, as far as it goes, is 

i Rawlinson. Stxfk Or, Mon, P, 20, 

^ Vart, on Pan. II. i, 60. 

» J. R. A, S, 1906, P. 204. Thomas. 
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in agreement with the close association of Sakas and Pallavas 
which seems to be indicated by the Indian I'eferences/'i 

The author of the Periplus, a guide to the Indian ocean ports? 
written in the latter half of the I century A. D, refers to this 
unity of the Sakas and Pallavas, when he describes the coast 
district of Scythia '' i.e.f the region near the mouth of the Sindhii 
under Saka-rulers as being subject to Parthian princes who are 
constantly driving each other out''.^ The evidence of coins con- 
firms this conclusion. The earliest '^Saka'" coins exhibit Parthian 
characteristics — such as the use of the title basileus basileon, King 
of Kings, copied from the coins of the Parthian monai’ch, IMithri- 
dates h"*, Di*. Rapson says, “the difficulty of distinguishing the 
the Scythian (Saka) and Parthian (Pallava) dynasties in India 
during the period is well-known. The proper names afford the 
only means of making a distinction between them, and a consider- 
tion of these supplies no certain guide, since names derived from 
both sources are applied to members of the same family/*^ 
Speaking of the relations between the dynasaties of Moga, suppos- 
ed to be a Saka and Onona, ^Uhe Parthian appearance'' of whose 
name “ is most striking", he says, it is certain that the 
dynasties of Maues (Moga) and Vonones (Onona) were intimately 
connected^ and it is difficult to separate them so far as to call the 
former Saka and the latter Parthian. The difficulty is, perhaps, 
to be explained by supposing the existence among the Sakas of 
this period of a strong Parthian element. Vonones strikes coins 
together with Azes (Aya), the successor of Maues (Mogaj ; what 
the exact relations between these two ruling families of Sakas or 
§aka-Parthians were, it is impossible to say/'^^ The difficult is 
really caused by the a priori notions, (derived from a study of 
Greek and Latin books) about ^ the Scythians ' and ^ the Parthi- 
ans being distinct races or nationalities and by separating Tndo- 
Scythians' from ^ Indo-Parthians' To avod the difficulty Sir John 
Marshall calls the occupation of Taksasila by these people the 
Saka and Pallava epoch."® 


^ S. 38, tr. Schoff. 

3 Rapson, Indian coins ^ PL 1 15. 

4 Cat. Ind, Coins Amhras etc., Introd. P. XCIX n. L 

5 Ind. Corns. S.SO^n. 

^ J. R, A* S/1915 P. 196* ' 
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Daryavush Vistaspa, whose name we are familiar with in 
the doubly distorted form of Darius Hystapes, speaks of three 
divisions of Sakas who lived under his rule. Of these only two 
concern us, (1) the Saka Tigrakhanda, whose home was in the 
country ot the Jaxartes (Syr Daria) and (2) the Saka Haumavarka 
whose home was the Persian province of Drangiana, the country 
of the river Helmand, the boundary between Ancient India and 
Ancient Persia. This district was known in Indian inscriptions 
at Sakasthana, which became in Persian Sijistan, the modern 
Seistan. Sakasthana lay in the path of the age-long commercial 
intercourse butween India and the west, both by land through 
Baluchistan and by sea hugging the Mahran coast to Persia and 
Babylonia. Therefore the Sakas were in intimate touch with 
India by land and by sea. The Bhamsyatpiirana speaks of a 
Sambha, son of Krsna, to Sakadvlpa, beyond the sea of salt 
water and of eighteen families of sun- worshippers accompanying 
him on his journey back to Indiak There was since that time a 
colony of these people in Suras p-a ; and since they came from 
Sakasthana these settlers in Surastra (and later in Malava) were 
always called Sakas, whereas, those that ruled in other parts of 
India from Gandhara to Kancipura, were usually called Pallavas. 
In the third century B.C. the Governor of Surastra, then a province 
of the empire of Asokavardhana, was a Paliava of the name of 
TusaspaS. Rudradama, four hundred years later, called this man 
a YavanUy but by that time the word Yavana had come to be 
used loosely, first for Turuskas, then for foreigners, as it was an- 
other six hundered years later used for Muhammadans generally. 
Hence it is clear that Saka-Paliavas, on account of the contiguity 
of Sakasthana to India, settled in this country from very early 
times. 

The Saka-Pallavas came early under the influence of Indian 
**eligious culture, for Sakasthana was immediately contiguous to 
India, in Gandhara, then a part of ixidia, Siva-worship 
Vasudeva- worship, the monastic cults of the Buddha and 
Jina were prevalent ever since they began to eclipse the pure 

1 J. R. A. S. 1915. P. 426. Spooner quoting from Wilson. The 
passage, as printed in KiriePs Das Purma Pancalaksana, P. 480. 
ss. 25-28, though the result of much collation is hopelessly corrupt and 
unintelligible. Wilson's Mss. if available, may throw light on it. 

^ Aspa in the names of Vistaspa, Tusaspa, Aspavarma, etc,, is the 
analogue of Sanskrit horse*) . ; 
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Vaidika cult of antiquity, and, being less exclusive than the latter^ 
spread among foreigners. Indian cults and socio-religious polity 
were not so rigorously walled in then as now. They spread to the 
East as far as the borders of China and civilized the South- 
eastern mainland and the East Indian islands. In the west a 
colony of Indians was established in remote Armenia during the 
rule of the Arsakid (Saka-Pallava) monarch Valarshak(149- 
127 B.C.) and temples of GisanI (Krsna) flourished till they were 
razed to the ground by the militant zeal of St. Gregory the 
Illuminator in the IV century A.D. and the heads of the priests 
and temple servants were shaved and they were tninsported to a 
distant placei. Heliodorus, son of Dion, Yonadiita (Yavana 
ambassador) of Antalikita (Antalikidas) king of Taksasila, 
to the court of Kasiputra Bhaghabhadra Suhga (c. 
100 B. C.) was a Bhagamta (woi'shipper of Vasudeva) and 
built a stone Garudadhvaja at Besnagar, near Bhilsa {Vidisa)2. 
Nandasi-Akasa, wife of a Saka-Pallava Mahaksatrapa Rajula, 
erected a stupa and monastery for Bauddha monks at Mathura, 
and dedicated them “ for the honour of all SakasthanaS”. Saka 
raj&s supplanted the rule of the Mauryas in Surastra and Malava 
in the II century B. C. and they were claimed by Jaina monks 
as their patrons. The Pallavas of Kancipura from the earliest 
times adopted Siva’s bull and his Khatvanga (club) as their 
emblems. These Saka-Pallavas wherever they ruled in India, suc- 
ceeded the previous rulers without any catastrophic changes of 
administration and ruled as Hindu rajas ; this they could not 
have done if they had not entirely absorbed Hindu culture in their 
own homes. 

Some Scholars have held that the movement of the Saka- 
Pallavas into India was first caused by a chain of events which 
took place in central Asia. There lived the Hunas (Hiung Nu), 
to stop whose frequent innoads into China the Chinese Emperors 
built the Great Wall. In the neck of country between the Great 
Wall and the mountains lived a Turuska (Turki) tribe called by 
the Chinese by the name of the Yueh-chi C. 165 B.C. The Hunas 
attacked the Yueh-chi and drove them out of their homes. These 
latter in their migration westwards in search of pastures now came 
tipon the tribe of Wu-sum, whom they defeated and whose king 

1 J.R. A. S. 1904, pp. , 309-314. 

2 Arch, Sur, of India. 1808-9, pp. 1 28-1 29, 

8 E», M. IX P, 147, 
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they slew. They continued their journey, became divided into 
two divisions, the Little Yueh-chi, who went south and settled on 
the borders of Tibet and the Great Yueh-chi who went on west 
till they came in touch with the Sea— the Saka Tigrakhanda, a 
branch of the Sakas who inhabited the region round the Jaxartes. 
The Sakas, thus disturbed from their homes, could not get into 
Gandhara, which was then under the rule of the Yavana adven- 
turers from the empire of Seleucus, the general of Alexander, who 
after the great conquerer's death became the ruler of his Persian 
dominions. So these Sakas went west to Herat and then south 
to Seistan, and this led to a stream of Saka invasion into India. 
This stream started at the end of the II century B. C., but this 
string of events was the cause of the last movement of the Saka- 
Pallavas into India. For long before it they had begun to settle 
themselves in this country. 

Vincent A. Smith has introduced many misconceptions in 
his account of the Saka-Pallava Rajas in North India in chapter 
IX of his Earh History of India. First he speaks of Indo-Scythi- 
ans and Indo-Parthians as if they were two separate people. 
Secondly he makes the Indo-Scythian invasion the result of the 
movements of the Yueh-chi and makes them enter India ^ through 
the northern passes'. On this, Rapson remarks, ^'the alternative 
suggestion that the Sakas may have come into India from their 
northern home in the country of the Jaxartes through Kasmir 
involved a physical impossibility. The geographical difficulties 
of this region are such that an invasion from this direction of 
tribal hordes or armies sufficiently powerful to overwhelm the 
Yavana kingdoms and to conquer the whole of the N. W. Fron- 
tier Province and the Pafijab is inconceivable"!. V. A. Smith 
makes the coming of the Pallavas into India the result of the 
development of the Parthian or Persian power under the 
Arsakidian king, Mithridates I, a very able monarch (C. 171. to 
136 B. C.), who was for many years the contemporary of Eukra- 
trides, king of Bactria, succeeded in extending his dominions so 


! Camk. Hist, of I?idia\ i. p. 563. It is strange that scholars forget 
this argument when they talk of the Aryan invasion of the North-west 
Frontier Province and the Panjabi moving, it must be remembered, with 
wives and children and with herds of cattle, at a time when the PanjIb 
was the seat of an advanced chalcoKthic culture and of kings who bulit 
immense temples and palaces. 
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widely that his power was felt as far as the Indus, and probably 
even to the east of that river, I see no good reason for doubting 
the truth of the explicit statement of Orosiiis that, subsequent to 
the defeat of the General of Demetrios and the occupation of 
Babylon, Mithridates I annexed to his dominion the territory of 
all the nations between the Indus and the Hydaspcs, or jihliim 
river. The chiefs of Taxila and Mathura would not have assu- 
med the pure Persian title of satrap, if they had not regarded 
themselves as subordinates of the Persian or Parthian sovereign; 
and the close relations between the Parthian monarchy and the 
Indian borderland at this period are demonstrated by the ap- 
pearance of a long line of princes of Parthian origin, who 
now enter on the scene'hi This extract is chockfiil of errors. 
There is very ^'good reason for doubting the truth of the explicit 
statement of Orosius'h Rawlinson says, that !vlithridates, elated 
by the success of his arms against Heliocles, the parricide king 
of Bactria, is said to have invaded India, and overrun the 
country as far as the river Hydaspcs. (Xoie. Orosiiis, v, 5. 
compare Died, Sic. XXXIII, 20.) These conquests are some 
what doubtful, since Justin seems to have known nothing of them ; 
but if it be true that his arms penetrated so far, it is at any rate 
certain that he did not effect any conquest. Greek monarclis of 
the Bactrian series continued masters of Cabul (Kabul) and 
Northwestern India till about B. C. 126 (we now know till 
about B. C. 40) ; no Parthian coins are found in this region ; nor 
do the best authorities claim for Mithridates any dominion 
beyond the mountains which enclose on the west the valley of the 
Indus So much with regard to the supposed conquest by 
Mithridates of India. Now to turn to the vsecond argument, it 
is true that the Saka-Pallava rulers of Northern and Western India 
called themselves Mahaksatrapas and Ksatrapas (corresponding 
to the ancient Maharajas and Rajas and the later Maharajadhi-^ 
rajas and Maharajas, and indicating greater or lesser power). 
Those that ruled with Ujjayini as capital, the kings of the dynasty 
founded by Castana (78 A. D., to 388 A. D.), were independent 
rulers and owed allegiance to no suzerian power whatsoever 
(notwithstanding the recent ineffectual attempt to connect Castana 
with Kaniska in the interest of the theory that the latter^ a 
Kusana, founded the Saka era — of which more later.) There is 


^ V. A. Smith. Sariy Bislory of India ^ 4th ed., pp. 241-2, 
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nothing to prove that the word Ksairapa meant^ in the two cen- 
turies preceding Castana, a viceroy or a subordinate ruler. In 
Indian use the word merely referred to a king in his own right, 
so much so that Indian grammarians whose linguistic orthodoxy 
was averse from acknowledging the existence of foreign words in 
the sacred Sanskrit speech, invented for it a Sanskrit etymology, 
v\z,y Ksatram pdilti Ksairapak^ ^ he guards the sovereignty, hence 
he is a Ksairapa\ Rapson says, the word is itself a sanskritized 
form of the old Persian Khsairapmatiy ^ protector of the land'. 

Prakrt forms ztt Khaiapa^ Chatapa, Chair ava). It 

appears first in Indian coin-legends and inscriptions of the 2nd 
century B. C., (in its Prakrt forms) but has never been 
found in Sanskrit or Prakrt literature. i But Rapson 
then adds, *Un India, as in Persia, the Ksatrapa was, 
originally, no doubt, a viceroy of the ^ king of kings. ' " Notwith- 
standing the ^ no doubt ' of this sentence, there is little or no 
evidence to substantiate the statement. Moreover the meaning 
of the words in Persian is no concern of ours. The word was 
introduced into India not by Persians (Parasikas) but by Parthi- 
ans (Pallavas), and therefore it is the meaning of the word among 
the Partisans that mattei\s. The Parthian monarchs took the 
title of < King of Kings ' {basileos basileon) so frequent on their 
coins, which seems sometimes to have been exchanged for what 
was regarded as an equivalent phrase, satrap of satraps,^ 
(Note, It does not seem unlikely that under the Parthian system 
the distinct force of the word ^satrap' would be lost and it 
would be regarded as a title equivalant to a king). If then, 
^ Satrap was equivalent to ^ king ' when used by Parthians 
in Parthia, it is certainly unwarrantable to hold it to mean 
^ viceroy when used by Parthians in India. In most of the cases 
where the word Ksatrapa or Mahdksairapa occurs in inscriptions 
there is no indication that the word means anything else than a 
rdjd and there is no reference to a superior ruler, overlord or 
suzerain. ^ Rapson adduces one ‘ clear instance ' of a Mahdksirapa 
acknowledging the suzerainty of a king of kings, namely the 
Sarnath inscription of the 3rd year of Kaniska. In this inscrip- 
tion it is said that a Bhifcsu of the name of Bala erected a bodhi- 
sattva statue at Benares with the help of, among others, ' the 
Ksatrapa Vanaspara and Kharapallana and the four Parisads’. 

i Sixth. Or. Mon. pp, 78-79. 

Cat. Ind. coins. P, C. ' , ^ ' 
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The recorder of the inscription dated it in the Kaniska era; the 
only inferences possible from it are that Sarnath was then includ- 
ed in the dominions of Kaniska and that Bala; the donGr of the 
statue, was a subject of Kaniska, and not that the Ksalrapa who 
helped him was a feudatory of the Kusana monarch. The 
only other case where a king is referred to in a Ksalrapa inscrip- 
tion is the Taxila plate of Patika, dated in the 78th year of 
Mahardya Mahanta Moga. This has been interpreted as the 78th 
year of the era used by Moga and scholars have been unsuccess- 
fully hunting for the commencement of the era. Anyhow from 
the fact that Patika, the son of a Chhairapa mentions the year of 
Moga, much cannot be inferred. On the slender thread of the 
interpretation of the word Ksalrapa as a viceroy hangs the theory 
of the conquest of India by Mithridates I. 

A much more important question has also been tried to be 
settled on the strength of this interpretation of the word Ksalrapa. 
The Saka era, founded and used in Malava and North India, says 
F, W. Thornes, was introduced by Scytho-Parthian satraps, who 
presumbly were adopting an institution of their suzerain and it 
was retained in India after the overthrow of the Sakas, the 
reason being that it depended upon a third and greater power/'i 
What this mysterious ^third pow?eri was has yet to be discovered. 
Rapson thinks that Kaniska the Kusana founded the Saka era, 
which obtained its name for its being used for three centuries by 
the §aka kings of Surastra who w-ere originally satraps and 
feudatories of Kusanas.2 But if we clear our minds of the cobwebs 
of prejudice we can easily discover that the Saka era was founded 
by a §aka. Clear explanation of the meaning of the expression 
Sakakdla, Saka era, is found in Mahgale&i’s description of it as 
Sakanrpaii-Rdjydbhiseka-samvatsara^ the year of the coronation of 
the Saka King.3 We know that Castana the Saka rd/a was crown- 
ed king at Ujjayini in the year 78 A. D. and his successors dated 
their inscriptions and coins with that date as year 1 for three 
centuries and more. The use of the era gravitated south and it 
was taken up by the Cahikyas and others till it has become the 
universally used era of South India. It has nothing to do with 
Kaniska and was never used in North India. 


1 J. R. A. S. 1913. P. 635. 

2 Ancient India ^ P. . 1 47. 

3 Ind. Ant. vi. p. 362 (burgess). 
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Rawlinson tells us that the Parthians combined great 
military prowess and vigour with a capacity for organization and 
government ''1 It has already been pointed out that Asoka re- 
cognized the administrative capacity of the Parthians by appoint- 
ing Tusaspa as the viceroy of his richest province. ■ The govern- 
ment of the Saka-Pallavas was effective, as is further proved by 
the facts that the rule of this dynasty continued for more than 
three hundred years^ longer than is usual with Indian dynasties, 
and that under these kings foreign trade flourished so that 
Ujjayini became the entrepot of the trade between various part 
of India and Alexandria. Brahmanas from Ujjayini resided in 
Alexandria, Indian culture spread west on account of them, and 
Greek culture was brought by them to India, as will be seen later. 
Rawlinson also tells us that << the Parthians never to any extent 
amalgamated with the conquered races, but continued for cen- 
turies an exclusively dominant race encamped in the countries 
they had overrun'\2 This was exactly the case in South India. 
It took more than seven centuries for the Pallavas to become 
Tamilized and three centuries more to become merged in the 
native population. 

Such w^ere the people who established their dominion in the 
last two pre-christian and the first two post-christian centuries 
from Arachosia in the extreme north-west to the Tondaimandalam 
in the extreme southeast. 
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II 

It was shown in the preceding article that our Alahkurikas, 
as well as modern critics, recognize that the contents of a poet’s 
imagery have as much to do with the pleasure we derive from it 
as its form. The study of these contents, is, however, beset with 
many difficulties. The most important of them all is their e.xtra- 
ordinary richness and variety. The sources of poetic imagery 
are virtually inexhaustible. They are co-extensive with the uni- 
verse. The only possible limitation is the limitation of the poet’s 
genius and experience. A gifted poet can compare any two 
things in the world. He can see resemblance where our eyes 
fail to detect any. Nor does he follow any fixed rules in the 
choice of the contents of his images. The thing compared, the 
object to which it is compared and the point of comparison — all 
follow the needs of the occasion and nothing more. To 
analyse and classify the sources of a poet’s imagery, is, to say 
the least, a laborious task. 

As in the case of the other poets of India or for the matter 
of that, of the world, external nature forms the chief source of 
the imagery of Valmiki. Mountains and rivers, birds and animals, 
trees and forests, all the infinite variety of creation provides 
innumerable points of comparison to our author. So do the 
celestial bodies like the sun and the moon, the stars and the 
planets figure constantly in the descriptions and speeches of the 
Ramayana. Equally prominent in the imagery of the poet are 
the natural phenomena of the sky, thunder and lightning, clouds 
and rain, rainbows and comets. Closely connected with nature 
is religion as a source of imagery. This is natural as epic 
religion is only a development of Vedic religion, which, as every 
one knows, is essentially a worship of the powers of nature 
personified. Not only do the higher gods like Indra, Vi§nu 
and Varuna, but a host of minor gods and semi-divine beings, 
Yakfas, Kinnaras, Gandharras and similar beings play an 
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important part in the imagery of the Ramayana. They form a 
world of their own, a world not absolutely inaccessible to man, 
but inhabited by beings who communicate often with men and 
interfere in their lives anrd vice-versa. If Tndra, the god, helps 
human beings to win battles against their enemies, Dasaratha, 
the human King, also goes to help Indra in his fight against the 
Asuras. there is no very clear line of demarcation between our 
world and the world of gods and demi-gods. A god can become 
a man and a man can turn into a god according to his deeds and 
even without any such ti'ansformation, there is constant com- 
munication between the two worlds. 

It is not merely religion considered as a body of conceptions 
which is a rich source of imagery to the author of the Ramayana, 
but its ritualistic side also occasionally furnishes a comparison 
or two. Thus, when Bharata returns to Ayodhya, the city is 
all silent like an altar after the sacrifice is over, empty of all 
sacrificial utensils and abandoned by the priestsi. Sometimes, 
though very rarely, the poet turns to scholarly traditions for his 
comparisons. When Hanuman sees Sita in the Asokavana, in a 
state of extreme distress, devoid of all ornaments, looking very 
different from what she should, she is compared to a word 
which expresses a meaning different from its real one, when it is 
deprived of its correct grammatical forms. Equally rare are 
images of an abstract nature, drawn from the subjective experi- 
ence of man. To quote an example or two, Sita in distress is 
compared to Hope baffleds, to Faith destroyed^, to Wisdom in 
decays, and to an Order disobeyede. In this connection, one 
might also mention a few figures drawn from sea-life, though they 
are also quite rare. Thus Sita in distress is like a boat in the 
middle of the ocean, buffeted by the winds?. 
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The rarity of the images drawn from these latter sources 
does not cause any particular surprise. What strikes one, 
however, is the extraordinary scarcity, amounting almost to 
complete absence, of comparisons drawn from ancient legends 
and heroic tales. While works like the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana have been a prolific source of imagery to later writers, 
one would think, while reading the Ramayana, that no heroic 
literature existed at all before it. Countless, indeed, are the occa- 
sions when the characters of the Ramayana could have been 
compared to heroes of old, but instead, they are likened to gods 
and demi-gods, rivers and mountains, birds and beasts. The 
difference in this respect, between the Rama5’ana and the later 
works may be illustrated by the following passage from the 
Buddhacarita of Asvagho§a. The occasion is the advice of 
Udayi to Gotama who shows indifference to the pleasures of 
love. Udayi mentions the names of great people who set much 
value by such pleasures. He says : — 
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5#cth^ i 

ii'jwli.ciin, II 

B. C. IV— 72-81. 

Such passages, full of allusions to old heroes are hardly ever met 
with iu the Ramayana."' ■ 

So much for the sources of Valmiki's imagery. Another 
question which constantly arises in our minds while reading the 
Ramayana is: how far is the imagery found in the work the pro-- 
duct of Valmiki's own imagination and how far is it just his lite- 
rary inheritance ? A very large number of images found in the 
Ramayana are found in the Mahabharta also and one feels they 
would be found in other works of a similar nature and of the 
same period, if we could but see them. With regard to these, 
one feels that they are not anybody's property in particular, but 
i belong to the people as a whole. They must have occurred 
frequently in the ordinary speech of the people and probably do 
so even now. They can all be explained by reference to 
human nature and the character of the country in which 
Valmiki and other poets lived. They are of a very simple nature 
and involve only the most obvioiis and conspicuous attributes of 
things visible to anybody and not only to the poet of gesniur. 
The fact that they are found in other woi’ks than the Ramayana 
has to be explained and it seems to me that rather than assuming 
borrowal on the one side or the other, it would be safer to refer 
them all to a common source, namely, popular imagination and 
tradition. It would be a very long task to make a complete list 
of such images but, for the purposes of illustration, 1 am giving 
a few of them, taken from the Ramayana and the Mahabharta, 
in which there are similar situations, giving rise to similar images. 
Thus, in both, a man's ^» oice is compared to the roaring of 
clouds^; in both, one trembles like a kadall shaken in the wind^, 

UfcIT I R. 11—2-20. 
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DamayantL separated from N ala and Sita Separated from Rama 
are both very distressed and in their distress, they are likened to 
a lotus-bed spoiled by an elephant with all its leaves and lotuses 
pulled out, and its birds frightened awayi, or they are compared 
to a dried-up river2, or to the moon hidden by black clouds. 
In both, a place that has lost its original beauty or greatness is 
compared to a lake devoid of it snakes^, or an empty wine jar! 

- ‘ The list can be indefinitely legthened. As to the other ques- 
tion, namely, when are we to know that an image is the product 
of Valmiki’s own imagination, the answer is not easy to give. To 
say positively that it occurs nowhere else than in the Ramfiyana 
would necessitate a very laborious research and one is not quite 
certain that the result would be quite decisive. Mere presence or 
absence of an image in other works than the Ramayana would 
be no proof of its popular origin or otherwise. Here we shall 
have to rely more on the nature of the image itself. Popular 
images are likely to be of a simple nature. Complex images are 
likely to be the products of particular minds. There are also 
some images which are not exactly complex, but so striking, so 
beautiful, so peculiar that one feels they cannot have mere 
popular origin. One feels that not everybody can think of them. 

I realise that the test is rather subjective, but I also feel that in 
some cases at least, it is an unfailing test. When we are told 
that some one is as tall as a tree, or as huge as a mountain, or as 
lustrous as the sun, or as swift as the wind, or as deep as the 
ocean, we are not taking any undue risk in declaring that these 
are popular images, that we cannot say who thought of them first, 
that they are part of the literary heritage of all writers. But when 
we read in the Kiskindhakanda, in the course of a description of 
the rainy season, that , the sky appears love-sick, with gentle 
breeze for its sighs, the red lustre of sun-set for its sandal paste 
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and with its pale clouds', or that the mountains are- like 
Brahmacarins, for they have dark clouds for krsnajina, streams 
of water for sacred thread and their caves are filled with wind, 
which is their pr&nayama^, or that the sky seems to be in agony, 
for it groans in the form of thunder when it is lashed with 
golden whips in the form of flashes of lightning^, we maybe 
certain we are dealing with the products of Valmiki’s own 
imagination. These are instances of continued metaphors, or 
metaphors worked out in detail and though an element or two 
in each metaphor may be of a popular nature, the combination 
of the different elements into a whole is the work of the poet. 
Thus, when we read that the night looks like a woman dressed 
in white silk, with the moon for face, stars for eyes, and moon- 
light for white silk^, the identification of the moon with the face 
is only the reversal of the well-known identification of the face 
with the moon. These complex metaphors are not always so 
pretty as those given above. Sometimes one feels that identifica- 
tions are made merely for the sake of symmetry and therefore 
lose their charm. Thus there is a laborious and rather ingenious 
identification of a battle-ground with a river, in which the dead 
heroes are identified with banks, broken arms with great trees 
stream of flood with water, Death with the ocean into which it 
falls, liver and spleen with mud, scattered entrails with weeds, 
broken limbs and heads with fish, vultures with swans, herons 
with birds, human fat with foam etc. etc.®. This detailed 
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metaphor may not rank high as poetry, but it can certainly not 
be of a popular origin. It is. not merely such complex images 
which must be considered the poet’s own creation. There are 
some others- which are so striking that it is difficult to believe 
that they were just current coin among all poets. I cannot find 
better illustrations of this than some of the images descriptive of 
Hanuman’s flight across the sea in the Sundarakanda. The 
arms of flying Hanuman, stretched out in the air with their five 
fingers, looked like five-headed snakes issuing out of mountains^ 
His copper-coloured face with its copper-coloured nose looked 
like the sun reddening at the time of its setting^. Flying 
Hanuman, with his white teeth and his tail encircling him looked 
like the sun with a halo round it^. The wind rushing past his 
armpits roar -5 like a cloud^. Now diving into clouds and now 
coming out of them, he looked like the moon in its course across 
the Sky^ In his flight, he seemed to swallow up the sky, to 
scratch the moon, to carry the sky away with him with all its 
stars and the sun®. 
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Thus the imagery of the Ramayana is partly popular and 
partly VMmiki’s own creation. It would now be interesting to 
enquire what the objects of nature which play an important 
part in the comparisons of the Ramayana are and for what 
reasons. As everybody knows, the work offers us a pageant of 
heroes and heroic deeds, in which the fortunes of men rise and 
fall alternately. It abounds in descriptions of men and women 
in all their physical and moral glory or degradation, when they 
are flushed with victory or crushed by defeat, when they are 
fired by courage or shrink in object terror, when they are moved 
by love or burnt with hatred. What are the objects whose aid is 
invoked to describe these situations and what particular attri- 
butes in these objects attracted the attention of our author ? 


The Ramayana is primarily a story of kings and princes, 
whether they belong to Ayodhya or Mithila or Kiskindha or 
Lanka. Many, therefore, are the occasions when royal splendour 
and dignity have to be described. Kings and princes shine out 
from among other men by their royal lustre, power, wealth and 
heroism. The most natural comparison of a king in all his 
splendour, and a comparison which comes again and again, is 
the one with the gods, and particularly with Indra. Indra is the 
king, par excellence in the Ramayana^, and Amaravati is the raja- 
dhant par excellence. The king may be a man, or a monkey or 
a mere Raksasa, but still the comparison is admissible, Dasaratha 
shines in the midst of other kings as Indra among other gods. 
All kings, whether Hindu or barbarian, waited upon Dasaratha 
as the other gods upon Indra^. Ravana was seated amidst his 
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ministers as Vasava among MarutsL He shines among Raksasas 
as Indra among Vasus^r Rama takes the feet of Vasistha as 
Indra of Brhaspati®. The point of comparison is usually royal 
splendour, but sometimes heroism or wealth is men- 

tioned. In regard to the latter, Vaisravana, of course, is the 
usual standard of comparison, while Visnu also comes in occa- 
sionally for ‘ mrya’*. As for intelligence, the analogy is always 
with Brhaspati®. Some of the other gods are also occasionally 
mentioned for their different attributes ; thus Rama is dear to the 
world as Parjanya with his rain®; in battle, he is terrible, like 
the god of Death with his mouth open^; Ravana surrounded by 
Raksasas is like Rudra surrounded by Bhutas. 

Equally prominent are the comparisons of a king in his 
splendour with the phenomena of the sky, the sun, the moon 
and the stars. It is but natural that the most brilliant of all 
celestial bodies should figure in the description of the most 
brilliant among men and things. Rama shines like the sun in 
autumn®, with Laksmana, they look like the sun and the moon 
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come to earth by chance^. Ravana in his splendour looks like 
the burning sun;^ Sugriva’s lustre is like that of the sun^ 
Lanka with Indrajit shines like the sky with the sun^. Some of 
the actions of kings are likened to those of the Sun. Thus Dasa- 
ratha enters his palace as the Sun enters the cloud®. Laksmana 
enters Sugriva's palace unobstructed as the Sun enters the cloud®. 
Mahodara, the Raksasa, mounts an elephant as the Sun mounts 
Mandara’’. The Sun dissipates darkness, clears the fog, dries 
up water and scorches the earth and so will Rama dissipate 
everybody’s grief as soon as he is seen®, so would Dasaratha 
remove Kaikeyi’s fear®, so does grief arising from not seeing 
Rama dry up Dasaratha’s life^®, and so does grief due to Rama’s 
departure burn Kausalya^L It is not merely kings and other 
outstanding men, who, by their lustre and brilliance, splendour 
and dignity, invite comparison with the Sun ; anything that 
shines for any reason whatsoever can be so compared. Thus a 
king’s chariot is often likened to the Sun, probably because of the 
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lavish use of gold and precious stones on it^ ; So is the royal 
parasol, probably because of its bright colours and round shaped; 
So is a throne, for the same reason perhaps as the chariot^; 
likewise an armour, perhaps because it was kept well polished^; 
also ponds owing perhaps to their shiny water^, and lotuses®, 
and palaces^, and so many other things. Anything in fact and 
anybody who distinguishes himself and shines out from others of 
his own kind can be compared to the Sun. 

The Moon plays a role similar to that of the Sun, with, of 
course, some differences. It stands not merely for brilliance 
and lustre, but also for purity and clearness. Both men and 
women are compared to the moon whereas, as far as I know, 
feminine beauty is never compared to the lustre of the Sun. The 
army, with Rama as its leader, looked like the autumn night with 
the moon®. Rama is loved by everybody like the clear moon. 
Hanuman, with his troop of monkeys, was like the moon with the 
stars on a clear night®. The comparison of a woman's face to 
the moon is so common that it does not call for any special 
remark. The special connection between the moon and joy and 
cheerfulness must, however, be mentioned. Kaikeyi was full of 
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gladness like the digit of the autumn moon^. The palace became 
bright with the rays of joy as the sky does with the rays of the 
autumn moon^. Sita’s face in joy shines like the moon, freed 
from the jaws of Rahu^. The position of the moon as the 
brightest celestial body, surrounded by a huge collection of less 
bright stars marks him out for comparison with anybody who 
shines out among others of his own kind. Dasaratha enters his 
palace full of beautifully dressed women and resembling India's 
palace, as the Moon enters the sky full of stars^. 

Needless to say that the brightness and rapidity of lightning 
bring it also frequently into the imagery of the Ramayana. It 
is also natural that women, with their slim and graceful beauty 
should be compared to it. These thin, graceful and bright 
flashes of lightning appear among huge, formless and dark clouds 
and the contrast did not fail to strike Valmiki. Also, the wriggl- 
ing motion of a flash of lightning suggests the idea of a slim beauty 
trying to get out of the grasp of a giant monster. Valmiki has 
made full use of this in his description of Ravana’s ravishment of 
Sita and his flight to Lanka with her®. Again, Menaka bathing 
in' the blue waters of the puskara lake looked like lightning in 
the cloud®. The same image can come wherever there is a 
combination of bright and dark things. Ravana sitting in his 
shining chariot also looks like lightning in a clouds Hanuman 
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decked with flowers also appears to be a cloud with flashes of 
lightning!. 

Fire plays more or less the same role as the Sun and the 
Moon, except that its burning and destructive character often 
comes out in the images. To it also is compared anything that 
is brilliant and shining, whether it be an animate or an inanimate 
object. Sita is like the flame of a burning fire^. So is Ahalya^. 
Soldiers^, ascetics®, Gandharvas®, plants^, birds, blood® — 
these are some of the things which are compared to fire, either 
for their lustre and brilliance, or their destructive power. The 
consuming nature of grief or sorrow marks it out for comparison 
with fire® and it is also to fire hidden by ashes that genius or 
valour in men hidden by their modesty is compared^®. 


To be Continued. 
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DEFIN ITION OF POETRY OR KAVYA.* 

BY 

Pandit D. T. Tatacharya Siromani, m. o. l., 
Professor of Mzmauisa, Sanskrit College, Tirtivadi. 

(Continued from page 348 of Vol. Ill Pt. IV, J, O. R., M.) 

Thus we see that in order to establish pleasure as the chief 
end and aim of poetrj', Abhinavagupta and, following him, 
Hemcandra go up to the very heavens. But I hesitate to accept 
their argument. It is not by any reference to heavenly bliss 
that we should try to prove the pleasurableness of poetry. For, 
is there any branch of our literature, where, in our point of view, 
the ultimate aim is not enjoyment in the celestial world ? Even 
though the interpretation of Uttuhgodaya is accepted, the 
difl&culty is not in any way lessened. Everything in the world 
can be connected with earthly convenience at the end; and more- 
over, we do not see that those, desirous of fame, desire it as a 
means to achieve another object. Besides, what Hemacandra 
says in rejecting the two objects of poetry mentioned by 
Mammata — worldly knowledge and removal of evil — may be 
equally said of fame. Not only by writing poems, but Sastraic 
works as well, men of genius become famous. True, there might 
have been poets whose object in writing poems was fame and 
happiness in another world. But it is none the less true that 
there were many who wrote in order to get a rich reward from 
kings and chiefs. This nobody can deny. An irrefutable proof 
of this may be found in the large mass of panegyric work that 
we now possess in Sanskrit. Similarly, we hear of many poets 
who have praised gods for dispelling their illness and other 
misfortunes of various kinds. Though each of these ebjects of 
poets and poetry in general, cannot be shown to bear such a 
strict cause-and-effect relation as would satisfy a Naiyayika, 
because it is obtainable by other means as well, and poetry does 
not always bring it unfailingly yet it is undeniable that particular 
poets have, as Mammata informs us, achieved these particular 

* Thesis is approved by the Madras University for the degree of 
Master of Oriental Learning. , : ^ 
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objects by means of poetry. If the biographies of our number- 
less ancient poets were accessible to us, it would be seen quite 
clearly, I am sure, that Mammata is fairly correct in enumerat- 
ing these several objects of poetry, and that several other objects 
also may well be added to the list.' 

From my inclination to accept Mammata’s view, with regard 
to the objects of poetry, however, it should not be thought that I 
disagree with Abhinavagupta and Hemacandra in ranking 
pleasure above all the rest. But what I say is, that the pleasure 
which it is the aim of poetry to produce is not as these authors 
think the remote pleasure, that is, the pleasure derivable irom 
such objects of poetry as wealth etc.; but only the immediate 
pleasure — that pleasure, which men of taste enjoy, while hearing 
the musical, embellished, suggestive and charming language of 
poets. Hemacandra’s own words can by no means mean 
otherwise: — 

I 

p. 4. 

That the direct purpose of poetry is to produce this pleasure 
and nothing else can be seen from the fact that it is only through 
it, that poetry brings wealth, fame etc. . An illustration here will 
not be out of place. Sweetmeats we know serve many purposes. 
They at once satisfy the weeping children. They are taken as 
presents when one wishes to appear before an honoured person. 
And to the confectioner, they become a means of livelihood. But 
we see that though their remote purposes are many their only 
immediate purpose is to satisfy the sense of taste. Exactly the 
same is the case with poetry, except, of course, that it ple:ises 
through the ear. 

What is said of wealth and other remote objecivS of poetry 
mentioned by Mammata and others, equally applies to ‘upadesa’ 
(instruction). The qualifying phrase ‘ ’ itself 

makes it apparent that it is with the help of the pleasure it affords, 
that poetry instructs those for whom it is meant. Instruction 
alone, independent of pleasure, cannot be an object of poetry; 
and it is not an object that is invariably attainable through 
poetry. 

In ButcheFs opinion, Plato would urge “ That in regard to 
war, generalship, pblitics, education, which are the main subjects 
of the poems, ^ a right to ask him (Homer) what state 
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was ever better governed by his help It seems to me this is a 
crucial question. It would be contrary to our own experience to 
say that poetry with all its enticing delectableness has given to 
somebody such instruction as is necessary for his well-being, and 
as can, only with much difficulty, be received from moral or 
political philosophy and such other branches of knowledge. 
There are a number of poetic pieces, which cannot even pretend 
to have an instructional aim. The best example I can point out 
for this kind of poetry is the Romavali-Sataka of Visvesvara. 

Nor does the matter seem to stop here. There appears to be 
much truth in the objection made by some with regard to poetry 
that it poisons the young minds, and fills them with immoral 
ideas; and is likely to lead them to misconduct. We also have a 
Plato among us in the Rsi who prohibits indulgence in poetry 

“ 'fiTcqiaitM ” In repudiating charges of this kind 

Rudrata says. — 

The poet does not fall in love 

With wives of others; nor gives he 
Instruction to them: nor tells how 

To win their heart, wishing to see 
That men always act as he says: 

But he relates their doings all 
As required by the art of his 

And that the learned for to please. 

So on his part no fault there is. (XIV — 12 & 13). 

Rudrata seems to go even so far as to justify the lewdness 
of the hero. He writes — 

The hero too his condition 

Most dang’rous when he finds to be. 

Obedient to a Smrti, 

(Whereof is sinful transgression) 

Which bids men themselves save from all. 

Tries, lest he should suddenly fall 

Into the hands of ruin, to sleep 

On others’ bed (though not so cheap) (XIV — 14). 

Compare ^ 

1 don't think Rudrata has advanced any cogent reason 
against the charge made. Rijalekhara's attempt here to 
vindicate the didactic force of |)Oetij is hai'dly convincing. He 
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says^ that pnets describe such things not for men to adopt but to 
reject. This argument may be left to speak for itself. Sir Philip 
Sidney speaks of this structure of poetry along with some others, 
and he says in reply that though there are certainly some pieces 
of poetry which justify this accusation, yet the iault does not lie 
with the art of poetry itself, but the abuse of it which some poets 
make. " But what ”, says he (38) “shall the abuse of a thing 
make the right use odious ? “With a sword,” again says he 
“thou mayest kill thy father, and with a sword thou mayest 
defend thy prince and country. So that, as in their calling the 
poets the fathers of lies they say nothing ; so in this their argu- 
ment of abuse they prOve the commendation.” 1 am ol opinion 
that a better defence than this can hardly be made. The true 
fact is well expressed by Sir Philip Sidney. What, however, most 
concerns us here is that Rudrata and Sir Philip Sidney admit 
that there are poetic creations which are not conducive to moral 
and spiritual advancement but, on the contrary, treat of such 
undesirable things as raise amorous and such other base feelings 
in the hearts of immature readers. 

This has a direct bearing upon our enquiry, as it proves that 
instruction is not a governing principle of the art of poetry. 
Therefore, though much against the views of the ancient authors 
like Bhamaha who speaks of poetry as “ mostly instructive ” — 

; Mammata, who says that poetry instructs men 
pleasingly like their dear love; Strabo who is said to have observ- 
ed (L. L. p. 176) “ That poetry is a kind of elementary philo- 
sophy which introduces us early to life and gives us pleasurable 
instruction in reference to character, emotion, action," and Sir 
Philip Sidney himself who in his ‘ Apologia For Poetrie ’ repea- 
tedly states that the end of poetry is ‘ delightful teaching ' or ' to 
teach and to delight’: — though much against the views of 
ancient authors like these, we have to adopt conclusively the 
opinion of Eratosthenes (though, as we are told, Strabo would con- 
demn it) that, “ The aim of poetry is always to charm the mind 
not to instruct." — though doubtless there were poets whose aim 
was to give pleasant instruction and almost ail the first poets of all 
nations seem to be such : — ^yet it is equally undeniable that there 


K. M, P. 26. ; The few lines here are almost verbally borrowed by 
Hemacandra. his AMkara-Ca^ama^i p. 4.) The ^oka has here 

very awful misreadings arai a perusal of K, M, will correct them. 
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afe poets in whose works it is impossible to discover a moral aim. 
The absence of a didactic aim in certain works, however, need 
not result in their banishment from the domain of poetry. The 
sword which is meant for defending one’s own prince and country 
does not become other than sword on account of its being abused 
by one for killing one’s own father. The moral philosophers 
may, as emphatically as they can, insist upon everything, animate 
or inanimate, being in strict and full conformity with their own 
precepts and principles. But nature cares little for them and is 
deaf to their cryings and works out things, according to her own 
laws and intentions. Are there not in the midst of ourselves, in 
spite of immense libraries of the sacred teachings and philosophy 
in our possession, heretics, profligates and other abominable 
human beings? Are they not, though with a brutal soul, after all, 
men ? In the same way the philosophic critics may lay down 
rules that a poet’s aim should be ' to give instruction, sweetened 
with pleasure.’ But the poets scarcely allow themselves to be 
restricted by such rules and write according to their own will 
and pleasure. Nor do we see that, on account of the absence of 
moral teachings, any piece was ever held unpoetic. 

Now, therefore, we arrive at the conclusion that the only 
direct aim and object of poetry is pleasure and since the efficacy 
or inefficacy in this direction renders a literary piece fit or unfit 
for the name of poetry, we may further conclude that pleasure is, 
besides being the aim and object, the soul, life, standard, criterion, 
guide, regulator, of poetry. When, thus, the inherent life-giving 
principle of the art is determined it will be seen that we can 
hardly have a belter definition of poetry than the one given above, 
which is based on this principle. Now it remains for us to see, 
of what nature this pleasure is. All the kinds of pleasure, other 
than tliat which is derived from literary works, are here excluded 
by the terms, the ‘ word and sense ’, put into the definition. So 
the question now to be answered is “ The word, pleasure, being 
so comprehensive as to include in its sense also the delight that 
one may get from scientific and pMlosophical treatises, how are 
we to restrict the definition so that it may not be open to the 
faiulf of AfivfSpti It is idle to think that there is no pleasure 
derivable from works other than those of poets. This is a fact 
that requires no endeavour <m ifty to substanti!^ ; every 
scholar, if he be a real one, must have known it in his own experi- 
ence. I shall, however, mterillftft' a few great personalities 
iV— 7 ^ 
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whose most rapturous subjects of study ha\e been Vedas, 
Mimaihsa, Vedanta, Vyakarana and the like, all of which in the 
point of view of poetry-lovers are insipid, dreary, arid branches 
of literature. We have a short story in the end of the first Prasna 
of the Kathaka portion of the Taittiriya Brahmana, in which it 
is told that one Bharadvaja lived three lives, i. e,, 300 years, as a 
student of Vedas, and when he was lying on bed worn out with 
age, Indra went to him and asked him what he would do if he 
were to give him a fourth life ; to which Bharadvaja replied that 
he would certainly continue the study of Vedas. In the beginn- 
ing of his Sloka-Vartika, the great Kumarila says “ My avidity 
highly increases for the precious gem of the Vedic lore which is 
made greatly effulgent by the radiance of the Mimamsa Sastra 
§ri Venkatanatha, at the end of his Abhitistava, says that 
his life was spent in enjoying the sweetness of the words of the 
greatest of saints (i. e.,) the Si'i Bhasya of Bhagavad Ramanuja. 
And lastly, so recent a scholar as Professor Max Muller has a 
few words in his “ Science of Language which show that he 
ranks the dhdius of Vyakarana, which are to literary men what 
clay is for a house-builder, even higher than poetry : — 

" Roots may seem dry things as compared with the poetry 
of Goethe, yet there is something more truly wonderful in a root 
than in all the lyrics of the world.” 

Here a solution may seem possible. Rasa may be put in the 
place of pleasure. The meaning of the term Rasa is much more 
restricted than that of pleasure. The only pleasure which is 
derived from poetical works is called Rasa, And such a defini- 
tion we have from Visvanatha, the author of the Sahityadarpana. 
He says that the sentence which has ‘Rasa’ is poetry — ‘ Kdvyam 
tu rasavad vdkyam 

Now the theories of Rasa are manifold. The sage, Bharata, 
the father of Rasa, mentions only eight Rasas. Udbhata and a 
more ancient author, Kohala, add one more, namely ‘ Santa ’ ; 
and again Rudrata adds one more 'namely' ‘ Preyan or Sneha ’. 
Dharmasui'i informs us that there are authors who accept another 
Rasa called ‘ Vatsala ’j and others who accept another, called 
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‘ Bhakti’. Thus we see that the number of Rasas is brought up 
to twelve. Riidrata not only mentions ten Rasas, but he goes on 

to say that even ' Nirveda etc., which are usually accept- 

ed and styled as ‘ Vyabhicari Bhavas ’ (transitory states as Haas 
translates them) are also Rasas. While thus the number of Rasas 
gradually increases at the hands of these authors, critics are not 
altogether wanting who would not accept even Bharata's eight 
Rasas. Perhaps we should not reckon Bhavabuti (who in his 
Uttararamacarita makes it clear that in his view there is only one 
Rasa ‘ Kanina, ') among the critics and theorists of poetry, 
because, he being a poet, his words may be explained away as 
poetic Hyperbole. There is, however, Bhojaraja or Bhojadeva, 
the author of the ‘ Srngaraprakasa', wherein he is said to have 
maintained that there is no Rasa other than Srhgara^, it is only 
one Rasa. Now whose theory are we to follow with regard to 
the meaning of the term 'Rasa’ if we adopt Visvanatha’s defini- 
tion ? Moreover, no Alahkarika anterior to Anandavardhana 
seems to have ever thought of Rasa as the omnipresent essence 
of poetry. As Sovani says very correctly, Bharata’s conception 
of poetry is dramatic. Tme, he very often makes use of the term, 
Kavya ; but so far as I know, it invariably refers only to drama. 
But it would be wrong to infer from this that at the time of 
Bharata, epic poetry had not come into existence. ‘ Devas, 
headed by Mahendra', says Bharata (l-II), ' requested Brahma 


1. Dharmasnri quotes two &lokas from Bhojaraja’s Srhgara- 
prakasa. 
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that they wanted a plaything which should be at once seeableand 
hearable’. This phrase “ seeable and hearable ”, I think, goes 
to show that not only epic poetry, which is hearable, was known to 
him but he deemed drama much superior to it, probably on the 
same ground asAristotle relies upon in maintaining the superiority 
of tragedy to epic. " And superior it is,” says Aristotle, “because 
it has all the epic elements — it may even use the epic metre — with 
the music and spectacular effects as important accessories ; and 
these produce the most vivid of pleasures. Further it has vivid- 
ness of impression in reading as well as in representation If 
thus Bharata has in his view only a branch of poetry, drama, not 
poetry in general, then it goes without saying that all his theory 
of Rasa is to be taken as concerning that branch alone, not any 
other. The words * Eight are Rasas in drama ’ ^ also should be 
taken here into consideration. So it seems to me that what 

Bharata means to say by the words^ ft 
applies to drama only. Since the drama is imitation of human 
life, which is the same thing as Aristotle's ' men in 

action’, it is absolutely necessary that at least one of the Rasas 
should be present in every piece of drama. If the lower animals 
and inanimate things find a place in drama it is only in the back- 
ground. Not so in narrative poems. The whole tenor of them 
may as well be the delineation of such animals as monjeeys eta, or 
such things as streams, clouds and cataracts, as jagannatha 
points out in his Rasagangadhara. Undoubtedly the view that 
the Rasa is the essence of poetry dates only from Anandavar- 
dhana^. It requires some boldness to maintain this view, since 
some species of poetry have to be excluded on account of their 
not being representations of human life, though on every other 
consideration, they might satisfy the requirements of poetry and 
such boldness Anandavardhana fuljy possessed .and he savs 
(p. 220) “ that poem, which is void of Rasa. Bhava etc., is picture- 
like and therefore called dfra (picture) : it is not poetry proper, 
but an imitation of poetry.” From a quotation made by Sovani, 
from Abhinava’s commentary on the Natyasastra, Abhinavagupta 
seems to have carried this extreme view to a greater extent. ‘The 
ten kinds of drama alone are poetry proper ’. But whatever is 
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said by these authors through their over-enthusiasm to establish 
the dhvani theory, it seems to me certain that no author older 
than Anandavardhana, from Bharata down to Rudrata, ever held 
such narrow and exclusive feature to be characteristic of poetry, 
as Anandavardhana and a few others after him, did. It is 
accepted by Anandavaradhana himself that there were poets in 
ancient times who had not Rasa in their view while writing their 
works. Jacannatha, therefore, I am inclined to think, is fully 
justified in condemning Visvanatha's definition and in attempting 


to give a more comprehensive one — ^the word that conveys a 
charming sense, is poetry. At the first sight it would appear that 
the definition of poetry by Dandin is very close to Jagannatha’s 

definition and along with Sovani, 

1 myself and some of my friends and colleagues held the same 
opinion till vei'y recently. But Tarunavacaspati and the unknown 
author of Hrdayangama take the adjective in a sense quite 
different from jagannatha’s sense of plea.sing, charming, W#?, 
According to these two commentators, means sense sought to 
be expressed. 






(Tarunavacaspati,) 

(Hrda 3 rahgama) 


But to return from the digression : — From what has been said, 
it is clear that it is hardly justifiable to speak of, as Sovani does, 
a Rasa school on a par with Alankara-^tti-, and dhvani-, schools 
as having been founded by some, Bharata or anybody else. As 
a further support to this fact I may refer to the passage Sovani 
himself has quoted from Samudrabandba’s commentary on the 
Alankarasarvasva, wherein, evidently summing up all the known 
theories of poetry, the author makes no mention of a Rasa theory. 
Since thus Rasa cannot help us out of the difficulty which we 
have to face in getting the definition of poetry so narrowed in its 
scope that it may not apply to iasiraic treatises, we should try to 
deal with the question otherwise. Speaking of the end of fine art, 
Butcher writes : — 

“Butin his treatment of poetry which holds the sovereign 
place among the fine arts plain that aesthetic enjoy- 

: 
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merit proper proceeds from an emotional rather than from an 
intellectual source. The main appeal is not to the reason but to 
the feelings. In a word, fine art and philosophy, while they 
occupy distinct territory, each finds its complete fniition 
in a region bordering on the other. The glow of feeling which 
accompanies the contemplation of what is perfect in art is an 
elevated delight similar in quality to the glow of speculative 
thought. Each is a moment of joy complete in itself, and 
belongs to the ideal sphere of supreme happiness.” (p. 202). 

We see here that Butcher in explaining Aristotle’s \’iew, 
divides pleasure as intellectual and emotional, the former being 
derived from philosophy or our Sastras, and the latter from 
poetry. This suggests an answer to the question under consider- 
ation. Pleasure, in the definition, may be qualified as emotional. 
IVord and sense which produce einoiiotnil pleasure are poeiry. 
Philosophical works no doubt give pleasure but the pleasure is 
intellectual, and not emotional. This definition is no doubt 
nearly up to the mark. But I think it is likely to give a wrong 
idea of poetry. It will lead one to think that there is no intel- 
lectual pleasure in poetry — a view which we cannot accept. There 
are many, I believe, wliose pleasure is derived when they read 
the following sloka of the Raghuvariisa, from an intellectual rather 
than an emotional source. 

Wd 31^551^^ |} (Xlll— 10.) 

" Look here, these whales, on account of their mouths being 
open, having taken in the water at the mouths of the rivers, 
together with the aquatic creatures in it, toss upwards, by closing 
their jaws, streams of water through their perforated heads”. 

It is not, If I am right, the contemplation of reason alone 
that needs intellectual effort. Each and every new perception 
of things necessarily requires some operation of intellect. Nor 
can it be with any cogency said that this sloka becomes on that 
account a piece of philosophy, or rather science, and is not 
poetry. We know that the purpose of Alafikaras is to charm the 
mind through beautifying the word and sense. But Rudrafa 
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has a Moka, treating of Upama, in his Kavyalahkara, which is of 

much interest in this connection. 

5^1 q|^iRcf^cFin3^ II (Viii— 1.) 

Ill order to bring forth fully the truth of this thoughtful and 
ingenious observation of Rudrata, we have to consider a great 
number of similes of eminent poets, a thing which is now im- 
possible. I should rest satisfied at present therefore with saying 
this much ; that Kfilidasa's fame for simile is not merely due to 
the frequent use he makes of it, or merely to its appropriateness 
but it is due to the fact that while most of his similes are highly 
pleasing, they at the same time give a more vivid impression of 
the things described than the case would be if the similes are to 
be dropped. 

Such being the case the best answer we can ever hope to 
get seems to be this. True, as is shown above, poetry pleases 
both intellectually and emotionally. True also, such pleasure is 
derived from philosophy as well. But it is an incontrovertible 
fact that the objects which poetry and philosophy aim at are 
entirely different. Poetry directly aims at pleasure while philo- 
sophy aims at truth. That poetry sometimes teaches some truth 
and philosophy produces pleasure is accidental. 

Just the same is the view of our old Alahkarikas from 
Bhamaha down to Rudrata, and of Jagannatha among the 

moderns who use such general terms as etc., when 

speaking of poetic pleasure. Almost the same view has also been 
expressed by Dry den, as we come to know from a passage of his, 
quoted by Butcher (p. 239) : — 

I am satisfied if it (verse) cause delight, for delight is the 
chief if not the only end of poetry ; instruction can be admitted 
but in the second place, for poetry only instructs as it delights.’' 


1. It is worth while to note here that Dandin employs the word 
*Rasa' itself in the general sense of pleasure or pieasurableness: — 

| (16-2.) 
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Now it seems that if pleasure in the definition be qualified 
as ‘ the direct aim ’ we can have a definition of poetry, and in my 
opinion a more satisfactory one is almost impossible. 

Accordingly I conclude that word and sense which directly 
aim at, and produce, pleasure are poetry. 







THE END : 


DRAVIDIC ETYMOLOGIES. 


BY 

L. V, Ramaswami Aiyar, m,a., b.l., 

Maharaja’s College, Ernakulam. 

L Brahui r^verbs^ 

Among the irregular verbs described by Sir Denys Bray in 
his excellent manual of Brahui grammar are a number of bases 
which show in some of their tense-forms the sound r, not indeed 
as the part of any tense-affix but as an integral portion of the 
base itself. The discussion of these forms and their cognates in 
the other dialects of Dravidian would illuminate the function of 
the ancient Dravidian affix r and, incidentally, illustrate several 
features of ancient Dravidian etymology. 

A list of these r-verbs and their cognates in the other 
Dravidian dialects is given in the next page : — 


iiV-4 
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[A.] The following peculiarities in the conjugation of 
Brahui ann are significant \¥ide Bray’s Gr.] : — 

(а) It is a defective substantive verb with an almost 
obsolete Infinitive and without the Present Indefinite, Future, 
Imperative or Participial forms. 

(б) What Bray calls the Present forms are really formed 
from old Dravidian iil which functions as a substantive verb in 
many dialects. 

(c) The Emphatic Present, the Past, the Imperfect and 
the Pluperfect forms show the base ar -'. — 

The Emphatic Pr. shows it as such, while the base ass- of 
the other tense forms is traceable to ar+t (past affix), the change 
of t to s being attested by many other Br. instances themselves; 
cf. the past affix -s and forms like puskun (new) etc. 

(d) The compound tense-forms are employed as auxiliaries 
for the formation of compound tenses with other Verb-bases. 

(fi) The Negative Base for the Present Tense is affa- 
<arfa:<ar va-, where shows the old Dravidian negative 
particle -a-, and v stands for dorsal hiatus-filler. 

(/) The missing parts of this substantive verb are supplied 
by the forms for mann (to become). 

The following significant facts emerge from the above : — 

(»■) ann or ar is a very ancient verb base. 

(«■) It is used as an auxiliary and as a substantive verb. 

{iii) It was mixed up with another substantive verb (also 
used as auxiliary), viz. «/. 

Now, the ancient common Dr. verb-base which presents 
exactly similar functions and peculiarities in a number of other 
dialects, particularly Southern, -is ir (to remain, to be) which is 
cognate with il (place). 

Br. ar should, therefore, be regarded as corresponding to ir 
of the South. 

i of a number of Dr. words is represented by Br. a, e.g. cf. 
Br. haning-ing (to cohabit), with Sth. Dr. in-ai ; Br. pad (back), 
with Sth. Dr. pin, pir ; Br, proximate demonstrative da (this), 
with Dr, i; han (to be sweet) with Southern in, initial h of Br. 
being prothetic. 

Cognates in other dialects^ 

(i) The Southern ■ dialects show ir, prominently as an 
auxiliary and as a substantive verb, and besides (in some dialects) 
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with a well-defined derivative meaning (Mai, ifi, to sit, etc.), as 
a formative suffix, it is conspicuous in all dialects. 

As an auxiliary, it functions in the formation of compound 
tenses prominently in Tamil, Malayalam, Kannada and Kodagu. 

In Tulu, as an auxiliary, it has become mixed up with «/, 
another ancient auxiliary. 

In Telugu, it does not appear as an auxiliary (since ul seems 
to have gained predominance here for discharging this function) 
but the base ir appears both as a formative and in forms like the 
following: — inf (position). 

(it) In Central Dravidian, the activity of ir as an auxiliary 
is conspicuous by its absence; but the verb-base is clearly dis- 
coverable in the following form : — Kui n (to be set in position). 
Aphaeresis owing to accent— shift (Vide below) is common in 
Kui (for other instances of Aphaeresis, see below); accordingly n 
should be traced to original ir, 

Gondi ir-paci (tribal division) and irr (to keep) contain ir. 

(Hi) if evidences itself in Kurukh in the following ; — 

(a) Middle- Passive affix.-r- (Vide my “ Kurukh verb ”); 
compare Kui -ara. 

(b) Perfect affix n, probably is a vestige of older irttd 
(past of ir) still extant in Southern dialects. 

(c) Ablative termination nd is from older irnd, common 
as Ablative-denoting affix in the South. 

(d) id (to set on the ground), ij (to be stationary in an 
upright position), irt (to set vessel over fire for preparing food) 
are allcognate with. If not derived from, ir. 

Kurukh does not use ir as an auxiliary, except probably in 
the one instance (Perfect ending -n) given above. 

An examination of the above would show that ir as an 
auxiliary, is conspicuous in the South and in Brahui, while the 
other dialects use ul or man as the auxiliary. Even in the 
Southern dialects and in Br., the struggle between ir and u 
appears to have been keen, but ir was not totally eliminated as 
an auxiliary. 

[B,] Brahui mann (to become). 

I have shown elsewhere^ that Br. mann^ Kurukh men (to 
become), central Dr, men, tnand (to be, to become). Southern 


1. Sept. 1929. 
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mannu (to remain) are all related and probably traceable to the 
old base ul. 

The mixing-up of ancient ir and id (as attested by Brahui, 
Tulu^ and Kodagu^) accounts for the base mar- of the Br. 
Affirmative forms. 

The Present Negative sign -pa appears as -pa in the forms of 
mann and ar, because of r which preserved the bilabial character 
of V, and incidentally unvoiced it also ; while the normal -pa of 
Brahui shows the change of vyp, as in other dialects. 

I have cited numerous cognates of man in I H Q; I may 
add here the following Kiirukh mank (to let in, introduce), 
manji (core), 

[C] bann (to come.) 

Conjugated exactly like Bn mann^ it shows two bases ba^ 
and bar-. Br, ras- (to arrive) is a cognate form produced by 
accent shift, as in Telugu 

Among the Southern dialects, Tamil shows both bases : the 
r- base in the Present, Future and some of the minor conjuga- 
tional forms, and the base without r in the others. 

Telugu vaisii contains the affix r absorbed within the affix su 
which latter has become permanently incorporated in the base ; 
the Imperative shows Aphaeresis of va^ the form being ra. ra is 
also the base of the causative ra-v insii. 

How is the r here to be accounted for ? The fact that this 
affix -r appears to be common to many Dr. dialects and in most of 
these cases shows itself more or less alternatively, would point 
to the affix having been originally introduced for the purpose 
of reinforcing the verbal action^. 

1. Fide my paper on Tulu Verb in the “ Educational Review 

2. Vide my paper on the Affinities of Kodagu^ in the ‘‘ Edu- 
cational Review 

3. A-Fick (in his Vergleichendes Worterbuch der Indogermanischen 
Sprachen) points out the existence of an ancient determinative -r in 
ancient I. G. C,, which may be ** die al teste unserer GrtmdspracheP All 
the instances he has given would appear to show that the r- forms have 
basically an intensifying force, as in the r- verbs of Dravidian, the only 
difference being that while alternative bases with and without -r exist 
with the same meaning in some of the Dravidian dialects, the I. G. C., 
r- forms show distinct semantic variations. 

We may also note that some of these semantic variations in I.G.C. 
arise as a result of the fixing of the action of the verb also. Cf. the 
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[D] dann (to take) and tin (to give.) 

In my view, these forms are differentiations of one common 
original form which conveyed the idea of transference. The 
semantic differentiation in this case is one of metendosemy, 
according to Carnoy’s terminology. 

Indeed, the meanings of ta, as in other dialects of Dravidian 
vary between bring and give, and from these ideas, the transition 
to the signification of take (.cf. Tel. tlsu which marks this stage) 
is natural ; but as each of the ideas is an essentially well-defined 
one, a differentiation becomes necessary, and this has been 
effected in the other dialects by the employment of different forms 
for take, while Brahui appears to have created a modified form. 
Br. dann shows the alternative base et- in some tenses \ this 
should be related to Tam. ed- and Tel. ett-. 

Tamil ... ^td-(to bring, to give); kod-u (to give); and ed-M (to 
take) are basically different 
Telugu ... tl (su) (to take), st (to give) 

Tulu ... ta (to bring), deppuni (to take) 

Gondi ... ta (bring, take,) si (to give) 

Kui ... si (to give), ia (to bring, to give) 

Kurukh ... ci (to give) ; tai (to send). 

Tamil and Kannada ta- shows the affix r in the base of some 
of the tense-forms, just as in va-. The ancient character of these 
bases, together with the nature of the function that -r performed 
at an early stage in all the dialects as a formative (of nouns and 
verbs), would show that -r here should have had a reinforcing 
purpose. 

In the Southern dialects, there is an ancient form i which 
rae&ns to give. Whether there is any connection between this i 


Middle infix -r- of Kurukh, which also similarly fixes the action of the 
verb. Fick says, “ Ueber die Bedeutung des antretenden -r lasst sich 
nichts Gewisses sagen.” 

1. The form ta generally means the idea of leading something to 
another and making that other possess it ; while si stresses, in the con- 
texts in which it is employed, only the idea of anything being parted with 
by the possessor, ed of Tamil and ett of Telugu originally meant to lift up 
and then secondarily has come to mean to take. Tam.-Mal. Kud- 
kod signifies merely to hand over. 

I consider that td, tlsu (of Tel.), Br. dd, ti, and si to be all related, 
the semantic differentiations being natural developments. 
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and St, a, is, we cannot say, i, it may be noted, does not take the 
affixr in any of the tense-forms, nor do its meanings deviate 
from the idea oi give^. 

[EJ. Brahui ca2-(to imderstand). 

This is a very interesting Brahiti form which shows the base 
ca- in the Affirmative tenses, and the base tir- in the Negative ones. 

The appearance of the afi&x r in the base of the Negative 
forms entitles the word to be grouped among the r-verbs of 
Brahui. 

Denys Bray mentions that in the Nushki dialect of Brahui, 
ta appears as a variant of cS. This would seem to indicate that 
the original form may have been one with initial t, followed by a 
front vowel whose traces remain in the Past stem cat and which 
is conspicuous in the Negative base fir. 

Cognates in other dialects. 

Kann : tili (to become clear, to know) 

Tam. . . . ter-{io know), teli (to become clear) 

Tel. ... teliyu (to know), teli (to become clear) 

Kurukh . . . sar (to feel), teltel (to be revealed to sight etc.) 

Tulu ... ieri (to know), teli (to become clear) and seli. 

The basic idea would, in my opinion, probably have been 
“ to become clear ”, and then by a process of metasemy the idea 
of knowing, feeling, understanding, should have arisen. _ 

Hence it is probable that the basic meaning was to make 
visible or clear and that the other meanings were developed 
through normal semantic processes. 

[F.] hur (to see). 

It would appear from Bray's description of the conjuga- 
tional forms of the verb, that r should be presumed to have been 
present in all these tense-forms. 

hur, then, is a full r-verb in Brahui, and this it appears to 
be in many other dialects also, though in Tulu, the form appears 
without the r : 

1. In a recent paper in A.J. Ph., Mr. E. H. Tuttle has tried to 
connect together the forms with Initial t- and the form ? ; the attempt, 
however, does not carry conviction. 

2. Analogous forms in other language-systems like the Indo- 
chinese, Austric and Finno-Ugrian, have been pointed out by scholars. 

’ The Brahui form, however, appears to be native, and cannot be 
regarded (as some scholars do) as a foreign borrowing. 
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Kui hur 

(to see) ] Gondi ... sur, znd dialectally hur 
(Tulu ... suy tUf hu» 

I have tried to show else where! that these forms and quite a 
host of cognates in all the dialects are ultimately traceable to 
ancient radicals (light, heat; etc.) still preserved in the 
Southern dialects. 

[G.] pan {to say). 

This is an interesting r-verb of Brahui which shows r only 
in the base of the probable Future parot^ etc. 

Unlike the verbs mentioned above, this verb seems to have 
retained this unsteady reinforcing verbal affix only in one tense. 

This verb should be related to the very large group of Dr. 
forms with the basic meaning to speak : — Southern para (to say), 
pesUf pudar, pesar, peru (name) ; Central Dr. pada, polar 
(name) ; Kurukh bar^ pinj (to name), all cognate.^ 

[H.] Br. (to do). 

This verb appears to be related to the common forms in the 
other dialects for to do : Southern hi, kei ; central Dr. etc. 

It is also evidently cognate^ with the forms for hand in all 
the other dialects : Southern kai, cei, gei ; Central Dr, kai, gai ; 
Kurukh kheka^ 

The form for in Brahui is 

In none of the dialects other than Br, does the affix r 
appear in the base. In Br. it does appear in the base for the 
Affirmative tenses, probably owing to contamination with other r- 
verbs. 


(To be cohtinued) 


1. Vide my paper mentioned above. 

2. Vide my paper on ha- in Vol III, Parts I & 11 of the 
Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society.” 

3. m L JJ, Q., Sept* im : r 


A NOTE ON YASKA AND HIS AUTHORSHIP 
OF THE NIRUKTA. 


BY 

K. G. SUBRAHMANYAM ESQ., M. A., 

Tinnevelly. 

In the III Vol. of the Indian Historical Quarterly, 1927, 
P, 510 to 517, one Mr. Chamupati has tried very hard to establish 
that Yaska should be considered the author of both the Nighantu 
and the Nirukta, Before refuting his arguments it would be 
worth our while to consider certain internal evidences which 
conclusively establish that Yaska’s authorship should be restricted 
to the Nirukta alone, while the authorship of the Nighantu should 
be attributed to a predecessor of Yaska. 

In the very introduction of the Nirukta we have the follow- 
ing passage ; — 

^ trsf I (p.6; 

Here Yaska refers to the opinion of the sage Aupamanyava 
on the derivation of the term which, Yaska says, refers to 

the collection of words he is commenting upon 

This reference to the opinion of some other 
author on the derivation of the very term wich forms the title of 
the work he comments upon, must be sufficient evidence of the 
fact that the work denoted by the term, Nighantu, should have 
preceded not only Yaska but also the sage Aupamanyava whom 
he quotes. And it need not be pointed out that the Nighantu 
could not have been a work of Yaska. 

The frequent quotations by Yaska of interpretations of some 
of the very same words which he explains, offered by other 

sages like, 3trT^F'Jj%, etc., — for example, on the wortT 

— ^would show that Yaska was not the author of the work 
of which these words from part 

N. B. The pages referred to here are those of the Venkatesvara 
Press Edition of the Nirukta, 

IV— 9 
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It is superfluous to quote references in support of the view 
that Durgacarya considers Yaska to be the Bhasyakara alone, and 
not the author of the Nighantu. But it will be interesting to 
note one instance where Durgacarya explicitly calls the Nirukta, 
the Bhasya. 

*irW 5T cRq I (p. 533.) 

The conclusion reached by Mr. Chamupati about Yaska’s 
dual authorship of both the Nighantu and the Nirukta, seems to 
rest on his discovery of the use of a verb in the First Person 
Singular by Yaska. The following is the passage in question : — 

I 


The reading, as it is, does, of course, give room to the 

suspicion entertained by Mr. Chamupati. But fortunately, a 
different reading is preserved to us in a commentary attributed to 
Skandasvamin, available in manuscript form, deposited in The 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Vol. II., p. 516 (T. 3. 
16). 

The above reading of the verb, should dispel all 

doubts about the supposed use of the verb in the First Person. It 
is here to be noted by the way that Mr. Lakshman Sarup, M. A. 
(Panj.), D. Phil. (Oxford) does not seem to have come across 
this reading, though he says that he had access to the Madras 
Ms. Though Durgacarya interprets the text with the reading 

— [which has also given rise to the remark 

*11^ from the learned editor of the Nirukta 
in the Anandasrama Sanskrit series — (Vol. II. Tippanip. 63)], he 
does not at all give room for the suggestion that according to 
him Yaska should be considered the author of the Nighantu alsoi 
The following passages in his commentary bear testimony to the 
above fact. 

p. 590 gttiFicT: 

^cl 120^1 j qn^- 

sig 

qi^^tqi^ sqpiqi^^ qi^tlq: l| 
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P. 635 anJfts cT# 

qiS^qRj-qtllci; fqq%cT5f5qitift{^ ^ qr T |q<^*ilH i^sf^ 
aurniqcqig^ gfSWfiTJr%5R^ I ?#rcT5q^ | fqpq. 

i%5nrit^%«iHisrgcft^ ^ ^q%c!5Rt?ifoi gcr 
ef^ qqf ? f% II 


cT5r ^q%frqi[qiaf# %f%g^ T • ' • cfq m swrfift 

^?WFPlfip?W <# 

•■••• II 





It could be clearly seen from the above passages that according 

to Durgacarya, the Fi^^WF^Fr should have been a thing of the 
past and Yaska was only commenting upon it and not making it. 
Above all, the reference to Sakapuni’s explanation of the purpose 
of the particular order in the arrangement of words adopted in the 


should dispel any lingering doubt as to the probabi- 
lity of Yaska's authorship of the Nighantu, 


Thus it will be seen that Yaska’s dual authorship discovered 


by Mr. Chamupati is as real as ^Rrf^qTW. It will be amusing to find 
this critical skill buttressed by somersaults of interpretative 
genuis. Here is one instance : — (p. 514.) 


“ Satyavrata’s contention that derivatives from the root 
Samamna are not used with reference to contemporary literature 
falls to the ground when we see Yaska himself using Samamane, 
‘ 1 compile ' in Nirukta VI I-13-10 in the first person and present 
tense. The root of the verb does not help Samasrami, ' but the 
context in which it is used does require explanation^. If Imam 
Grantham should in reality imply the present Nighantu, it must 
have been compiled before as also the and the. Vedahgas, 
which too form accusatives to the same verb. The reference of 
' this book ’ should, we think, be to the book in hand and not 


1. For the convenience of the readers we give the context here : — • 

: | ^s%>%seT^iciici^^Tq 

M II (p. 90.) , 
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to one previously compiled by somebody and nowhere named 
in the text we are commenting on. If this book was something 
separate from the Veda and ih.Q Vedangas adverted to in the same 
mntencef one more Ck ought io have been used^ zs zccovdlng to 

YIska himself (Nirukta 1-4-21 

cumulative CA should be repeated after every word it joins. As 
after Grantham it is omitted, we think Grantham does not stand 
for a distinct treatise, but comprises in it two parts, one denoted 
bytheFedaand the other by the Vedahgas, viMch. words, as 
following it, are to be taken in apposition with it, inserted there 
to state what ‘ This book ' means. " 

In the passage above quoted we have to draw the attention of 
the readers to the way in which he supports his interpretation 
with the authority of Yaska. A reference to the text of Yaska’s 
remark and to the illustration he gives under it ought to show at 
a glance that the arguments of our friend are the result of a 
momentary forgetfulness of his own conclusion, that, in his own 
words, Yaska was 'the latest editor of a book on Vedic exegetics', 
and not on Classic exegetics. 

Look at his meaning of the word which forms the 

substratum for all his conclusions. According to him Yaska 
is said to compile the names of the Devatds. I leave it to the 
readers to imagine what our friend means by compiling names 
of Devatds. 

Further, he finds fault with Durgacarya for putting a strained 
interpretation on certain words. On p. 512 we have the follow- 
ing criticism of Durgacarya. 

“ In several places, besides, Yaska says he will put in order 
the names of Devatas — anuhramisy&mah. (Nirukta-VI 1-14-1 ; 
IX-l-l). Now in Nirukta which was an exposition of Nighantu 
he could not evolve a new order. The order was already deter- 
mined in Nighantu. Durgacarya a commentator on Nirukta, sug- 
gests that the prefix anu (in ■ accordance with) in the word 
anukramisydmah should give the word the significance of 'follow- 
ing ' instead of ' evolving ’ an order. 

" That, however, is a strained interpretation. In Nirukta a 
form of the same verb, anukrantd,h, is used with reference to 
Devatds that share with one another praises or oblations or both 
and are otherwise mytyally related. These Devatds are enume- 
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rated in Nirukta independently of Nighantu. (Compare the 
commentary of Durgacarya on the passage in question^.) ” 

Let us compai'e the conclusions arrived at by him at differ- 
ent stages. On p. 511 he says : — " The Nighantu has been com- 
piled. It is to be expounded.. A reader, who has not studied 
the book further, spontaneously gets the impression that the 
writer who is undertaking to expound Nighantu has himself com- 
piled it.” By the way we have to draw attention to the fact that 
according to our friend the term means “ expounding 

On p. 513 we have this conclusion The compilation of 
Nighantu and Nirukta may, perhaps, have proceeded side by side 
and then an introduction prefixed to Nirkuta, wherein the writing 
of Nighantu may have been spoken of as something accomplish- 
ed while that of Nirukta, which part was to come after the intro- 
duction may have been mentioned as a work which was yet in 
hand.” 

On p. 515 we have the following statements : — “Nirukta 
including Nighantu has not for the first time been compiled by 

Yaska........... To them is due the original compilation 

of this book.” 

On p. 517 the article is concluded thus : — “ Our study so far 
has convinced us that both of these books, or as we look upon 
them parts of the same work, have been compiled in their present 
form by Yaska, the latest editor of a book on Vedic exegetics.” 

It is rather very tiresome to be explaining the inconsistencies 
and errors in the above statements and we leave it to the 
readers to imagine for themselves. 

Above all, the whole article is dominated by a spirit of ir- 
reverence. Yaska is said to have committed mistakes in the 
compilation of Nighantu and Nirukta and he is excused as 
having committed them unconsciously, and he is excused for the 
use of loose tenses on the ground that ‘ authors, even of modern 
days are not very rigid in their use of tenses while speaking of 
their act of writing or compiling their books’. Perhaps our 

1. P. 587 agsflFfTI:” | smpim- 

I 3R Wr, I 

(I Our friend has taken this passage as beginning a 
new topic, which is a gross absurdity. 
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friend may appropriately refer to himself as an example of 
modern authors. In short, to quote the words of a famous 
English author, the writer of the article, 

Assumes the rod, affects the God, 

And seems to shake the spheres. 

It could be seen that the article, originally designed to estab- 
lish that Yaska should be considered the author of botli the 
Nighantu and the Nirukta, ultimately ended in finding fault with 
Yaska and his commentators because they wrote things quite 
contrary to the suggested conclusion, and in arriving at three 
confounding issues : — 

1. Yaska was the author of the Nighantu and the Nirukta 
as could be ' spontaneously ’ concluded from the very first sen- 
tence of the Nirukta. 

2. He was the last compiler of the Nighantu and the 
Nirkuta. 

3. He was the latest editor of a book on Vedic exegetics. 


A NOTE ON GHANASyAMA — HIS PERSONALITY 
AND HIS HOROSCOPE. 

BY 

Y. MAHALINGA SaSTRI, B.A., B.L., 

Advocate, Mylapore. 

m ^—Kalidasa. 

Thanks to the learned compiler of the article on Ghana- 
syama, which appeared in a previous number of this Journal, we 
have one more tangible personality added to the very few 
already known with any definiteness of a biographical nature in 
the dark pages of Sanskrit Literary History. Devoid of myth 
and traditional perversion or exaggeration, there has been pre- 
sented to us in the above-said article a wealth of detail regarding 
Ghanasyama’s private, public and literary life. It is, of course, 
because of the noisy vain-gloriousness of Ghanasyama himself 
in unfurling his own banners and beating his own drums, that he 
stands before our vision, a clear-cut figure in marked contrast to 
to the looming, dim galaxy of literary celebrities, in the bottom- 
less depths of the past. 

Humility has always been the test of permanence, as well as 
the mark of respectability, in literature. Great souls not only do 
not proclaim themselves from house-tops but are also invariably 
unconscious of their own powers and achievements. They work 
during inspired and self-forgetful moods. Over-confidence and 
arrogance, bragging and disdain, characterise men who perish 
like moths beating violently against the flame. They are never 
the traits of the supermen who capture the world with their 
soul-enkindling influence and reign supreme until eternity. 

Ghanasyama fell in love with himself to the degree of self- 
delusion and madness, so much so, he considered that nothing 
relating to himself could be too trivial for the admiration of his 
reader. He has given us accounts of his parents, grand parents, 
brother, sister, wives (for he married two), the aliases of himself 
and what not. He believed that he was an incarnation of the 
goddess of Speech Herselfi The rapidity and versatility with 
which he wrote blinded -him to the merits of his works and he 
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proudly measured quantities with the greatest of poets. He 
wondered at the bulk of his own creations and scoffed at the 
producers who had only a few works to their credit. Even 
Kalidasa was not spared cynicism on that count. 

The conceit with which he seeks to reconcile himself to his 
imagined condescension in commenting on Rajasekhara's 
Viddhasalabhanjika, is, to say the least, repulsive. Out of his 64 
Sanskrit works about a dozen are commentaries — invariably called 
hj him Sanjivanls — on the ancient classics, poetry, prose and 
drama. It was his arrogant claim that he was making poor texts 
rich by his condescension to comment on them. In invoking the 
benedictions of Saraswati and Gouri, he represented them as 
attending upon himself to serve his ends and to destroy his 
enemies — even before the goddesses he was unable to forget his 
fussy importance. 

It is not surprising that such a self-glorifier was a sour 
abuser of his rivals in the field. He had something of Jonathan 
Swiff s nature in him, though he cannot exactly be called a mis- 
anthrope. He had no deep-rooted misgivings regarding huma- 
nity, He did not cut up men for pleasure. It was his absurd 
vanity and not malice that was at the bottom of his contemptuous 
treatment of the great names in literature such as — Krsnamisra, 
Rajasekhara and Kalidasa. He set such value upon his writings 
and so jealously clung to them that like Pandita Jagannatha, he 
poured down cruel invectives upon imaginary plagiarists. He 
fretted under a painful fancy that there was none to admire him 
to the extent of his self-estimation. Ghanasyama was a staunch 
Advaitin and an ardent devotee of Siva. I believe that the soften- 
ing influences of philosophy and faith saved him from sinking 
into a mere Indian edition of Swift. The traditional culture of 
the sages running in his veins got the better of him when he fell 
from power and position in middle age. Else how could he 
have mouthed this language of humility and remorse ? — 

Civl# I 

, iTsr; giulFq sr 5^ gw 11 

Ghanasyama made an exception in the case of only a few 
literary figures and spared them his derisions. The learned con- 
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tributor of the article under consideration gives one instance in 
which; ‘^Ghanasyama refers to one learned author Sivaramakrsna 
with great respect/' I am afraid Ghanasyama takes no credit for 
humility under the verse quoted in this connection; for it appears 
to me that; properly interpreted, the verse means something entire- 
ly different and contemplates no reference to any person called 
Sivaramakrsna. The verse is as follows (It is prefatory to 
Ghanasyama's Uttararamacaritasanjivani,) 

fC i^[^] fSTT 

q^iq [qwrq or qwrt] qfqoiqrs^ ii 

I consider that there are two scribe's or printer's mistakes in the 
verse and have ventured to correct them in brackets. I interpret 
the verse thus have been brief in this commentary ; 

elaboration will be of no avail ; because (even) learned men are 
("nowadays) too lazy to utter the gdyairl eight times over (or to 
read through the or to copy down the (sacred) names of 

Siva, Rama and Krsna. But still they are very eager to teach 
groups of pupils [or; and more-over I am very intensely devoted 
to the teaching of groups of boys (and so have little time to 
spare.)] But in fact, Ghanasyama exempts two leading literary 
figures from his flings and they are Appayya Diksita and Malli- 
natha. 

The horoscope of Ghanasyama given at the end of the 
valuable article is an index to his personality as sketched above. 
Before going to a study of the horoscope, I would like to settle 
the items of the horoscope itself accurately, for, I am afraid, that 
the cakras deduced from the verse of Ghanasyama by the learn- 
ed contributor of the article, contain a few inaccuracies. I give 
the verse here : — 

irf^3[JT]?rqqf^ q^isqcTR: n 

The corrections in brackets are mine. 

The Rasi and Am^a positions as appear to me from the verse 
are these 
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^ani 

Rahu 



Kuja 

Budha 


Rahu 




Guru 


Ravi 


Candra 


Rasi 






Ravi 

Budha 

Candra 






. Amsav. ■■ ;■■■ 

. 

Sukra 

Guru 

Sukra 

Kuja 

Ketu 

Lagna 


1 


1 .Ketu 
Lagna 

. 

Sani 



A reference to the Ephemeries of the late Diwan Bahadur 
L. D. Swami Kannu Pillai gives the following particulars about 
the horoscope. 

Born. 1706 A. D. ; Parthiva ; January 13th dr 14th ; Tai^ 
2nd or 3rd ; Sukla Paksa, Dvitiya ; The fourth Pada of $5ravana ; 
at about 52^ Ghatikas. Pandit K. G. Natesa Sastrigal, whom I 
consulted, corroborates the above, in the main, from his inde- 
pendent calculation. 

Tukkoji reigned from 1729 to 1735. Ghanasyama was very 
likely elevated to ministership at bs 23rd year or thereabouts. 
He might have come under r 05 ^al patronage far earlier as from 
his 12th year he was a poet. His fall dated from Tukkoji's 
death in 1735, when he w^as 29 years old. The whole scheme of 
his life shows a youthful brilliance of a dazzling character. At 
twenty-two, he was a master of seven or eight languages, a 

bul-wark of Advaitism and an author of 

I Many of his commentaries were the productions of 
a single night or a part of it. In his Navagrahacarita Nataka 
written in his twenty-second year he does not describe himself as 
the Minister of Tukkoji. He, therefore, should have ascended 
to that dignity after his 22nd year. A certain amount of rawness 
in his writings is unmistakable evidence of the fact that he too 
early soared up to the heights of social and political importance 
and so had few opportunites for learning golden lessons of life at 
the school of adversity. 

In the prime of life, in the luckiest of positions which 
ambition could dream of in those days of petty monarchies and 
with a versatility of genius to his credit for linguistic and literary 
excellence, it is not surprising that Ghanasyama was a dashing 
literary fop brimming wffti the mead of confidence and the brine 
of supercilliousness. The history of Ghanasyama's later life is 
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3 ?et to be unearthed and I have no doubt that he cooled down to 
thoughtfulness and sobriety after his fall. There is an indication 
of this turn in the verse already quoted above. 

Ghanasyama commenced life with the last months of the 
candra-dasa. Kuja-dasa covered his child-hood. He was under 
the influence of the Rahu-daiS from the 7th to the 25th year. 
That was a brilliant period of literary activities for him. Rahu 
is strongly placed in RaH and Amsa-, Vrsabha and Mithuna being 
his most congenial houses. Rahu is in opposition to the exact 
degree of birth. Occuping as he does the house of Sukra, he is 
the distributor of all the fruits which Sukra will be able to yield. 
For, the Jatakacandrika says : — 



sr^cff fmwif II 

Now Sukra the giver of Poetry occupies the house of poetic 
creation. The lord of that house is most splendidly placed in 

nine, his and under the direct aspect of the two other 

yoga-kdrakds of the Rising sign, Ravi and Candra. This is a 
clear indication that Ghanasyama's great literary gifts brought 
him political power. We have already seen how his literary 
work had been prolific when he was scarcely twety-two years 
old. 

The horoscope presents to the examiner one of the simplest 
and surest of Rajayoga combinations. For the Candrika 

lays down — 





The bane of the combination is, however, Budha the lord 
of Eight and Eleven. For again to quote the Candrika — 

3%; 3 33^ STf; II 

And again the Rajayoga combination of Ravi and Candra is 
weakened by the following considerations. 

1. Ravi and Candra are about 20° apart. 

2. Between them intervenes the destroyer, Budha who is 
about ten degrees from them both. 

3. The combination occurs in the Third house — a 

house of obscurity and narrow yiMoii. ^ 
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4. The lord of the house, §ani, occupies the Sixth house, 

his Ntca-Rasu 

In fact the real operative combination in the horoscope is 
not the Ravi-candrayoga hut the Ravi-^guruyoga, Fd.TRSd.TZ 
■ says,:—/; .. 

Guru, lord of Five, is placed in direct opposition to Ravi the lord 
of Ten. Guru is the most beneficent planet in the horoscope. 

1. He is the only planet occupying a trine house. 

2. He is Ucca. 

3. He occupies the Tenth house Navamsa— 'that of Ravi. 

4. He aspects Lagna, Candra and Ravi, and also Kuja, the 
lord of Lagna. 

5. He is the lord himself of the Navariisa Lagna. 

Guru also gives an unmitigated one-third share of the 
Sarasvati-yoga which according to the Phaladipika is fully 
realised if Guru, Sukra and Budha occupy the Second house 
or the Kendras or the konas and are also powerful . Here Sukra, 

though occupying the Second house is in both in Rasi 

and Ariisa; Budha is outside the specified houses. The results 

of the are thus summed up— 


fwTcT: ^iwmRiirr: I 

^[q#; 

It is, therefore, certain that when Ghanasyama entered the 
Guru-dasa in his 25th year he became the minister of the Cola 
King. It is also likely that the end of Rahti-dasd itself raised 
him to that dignity for as already explained Rahu is the custodian 
of the sum total of the fruits, good or bad, available to the native. 
Ghanasyama continued as minister during the sub-periods of 
Guru and Sani and met his fall in the Budha Bhukii, i.e., about 
his 29th or 30th year in 1735 — 36. Why should he at all meet 
with a fall in his life, especially in the middle of guru-dasa is 
thus explained ; — 

1. Guru himself possesses vitally evil from the 

Candra Lagna — of 3 and 12. 

2. There is the ESja-yoga-Bk^n^^ already referred to 

owing to the intervention of Budha, ' . 
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3. The lord of nine, Candra, in addition to his conjunc- 
tion with Budha, is afflicted by a decidedly vicious aspect or 
§ani — The planets are exactly 90° and 270© apart. 

4, Ketu at birth-point indicates reverses in position and 
fortune. 

One thing more remains to be said. The Rising sign is 
Scorpio and it is occupied by two malefics. Ketu has full grip 
of the birth-point. These items significate that the native is an 
audacious and aggressive character. Kuja in his occupying 
the Lagna indicates tenacity, energy and confidence. The planets 
in the third house indicate firmness and boldness. Regarding 
Ketu in Lagna the Phaladipika says: — 

^ T%5t 

About Rahil in Seven the same work says: — 

On the whole, I believe that Ghanasyama’s horoscope is a 
valuable guide to the study of his life and I have endeavoured to 
bear out the truth of Mr. V. A. Ramaswami Sastri’s observation 
that the horoscope '• might enable students of Indian Astrology 
to ascertain his (Ghanasyama’s) intellectual and other 
attainments 



A NOTE ON THE PUSPADUSITAKA 
BY 


R. Ramamurthy Esq., m.a., 

Sanskrit Lecturer, American College, Madura, 

The Puspadusitaka is a Prakarana. It has shared the same 
fate as many other dramas, in that there is a clean omisssion of 
its author's name. As far as I am aware of, there is only one 
reference in the Abhinavabharati, and a summary of its plot in 
two places in the Vakroktijivitam of Kuntaka, A passing 
reference has also been made in the Dasarupaka and the 
Sahityadarpana. 

If at least there are verses in any one of the above places 
there may be a possibility of fixing its date by finding whether 
any poet who precedes Kuntaka quotes the very same verses, but 
as it is, there is not even a single verse in any one of the three 
references found. The date of the drama hence cannot be fixed 
with certainty and all that we can say is that it preceded the 
eleventh century. 

The following is the extract from the Abhinavabharati: — 


(?) f^|T3TP%r%»Tj% f| JTRT- 

=# *XCPcl^'R?«IT I I 


(page 465, Vol. II, A. Bharat!,) Govt. Oriental Mss. Library. 
The following are the two references found in the Vakrokti- 
jivita: — 
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cra#s% 

#^gf^lfT^qg|q^PPT I rRI ^ W^ “cTSCi^W 

§cRFrrf%t i%eT»?F?l?rcn ^ 

(pages 200-201, V. Jivitam.) 

5t^%3 ijl 5rwr^3}'T^?JTCq??q aq^i^cn^ ?Rg#Tffe- 
^iq?^gf^I5Tq;gqFWfrqKTT 3TMlt(l5r^qqi3%?qqTfI^q^ I w 
g^q^q; 5Rq qqj^DTq — 

3if^a[rpTn%?iqqqi#?:Jirf^;^^ 3jFr?c^3?i%q gin^qwr- 
cT^q e^?=^^%qiosiTOqqq?fq, ^fscftqqfq a^pricq^- 
fcq, l^dtr^qig^ =qi^f Ks^iq^gcTf ^inqilqcJHf ai^- 
qrf^cT^ cRq Hcqtiewqqq j <l^iqqiq eNrf^f^^sfq qq??^- 
q^^f^esqHqcTc^nqpr^'q^q , =q3s^fq qgtr qmitifrfq- 
^qq?^qrqfqq^#7SE:; qi^fpr^fe^nqf ^iqf f^wqfq®qneqr- 
^qiferqf^: qfiqicT{l?rqTcqiq tpqqpRq cTi^qr- 

?qaq^, q^i#qqFcr: q qiwf^qOTR^'cqi^wqiR?^ g^- 
^f?i^i2[qrq;qqq , qHqfq #qf fli^qe^qi gqiqqp^qHqRC- 
q#^'ll 

(pages 217-212, V. Jivila). 

qqR^ qi^ flqi— f^%{q i qqr^q q^W^, 


(page 90, Dasarupaka). 

(This reference in the commentary of Dhanika does not 
materially help us, since Abhinavagupta and Dhanika are nearly 
contemporaries.) 

These two Jong extracts furnish us with the plot of the play. 

The son of Sagara-datta namely Samudradatta, a pleasure- 
loving youth thinks that the desired joy and happiness in his life 
are gone, since he has been asked to go on travel. To recreate 
himself fee goes to the sea-shore and there to his pleasant 
surprise he meets with a ^rl of eatraordinary beauty. Circums- 
tances so conspire that ^Ky happen to meet and both look 
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lovingly and admiringly Gil each other's forms. Samndradatta 
gives immediate expression to his struggling love and so does the 
beautiful girl the daughter of Nayadatta. Thus the first act closes 
with the mutual reciprocity of love^ 

Samndradatta returns from his journey in the second act, 
his heart riddled with the remorseless shafts of Cupid. He never 
expects that he will again meet the load-star of his eyes but 
again mysterious fate enables him to meet his beloved. An 
impetuous youth in the fulness of love invents plots with amaz- 
ing ease and Samudradatta at dead of night clandestinely takes 
her to this house where the pining pair exchanges rings. 

Retribution comes off in the third act. The love-affair some- 
how leaks out. The news whips up Sagaradatta to rage and fury. 
He finds his family honour tarnished and his son fallen. He 
thinks that no punishment, however, terrible will compensate for 
the loss of one's undimmed family honour, but yet in his 
uncontrollable anger drives out of his house his pregnant 
daughter-in-law, the source of present misery and disgrace. 
Anger of men finds its fulfilment in the punishment it inflicts and 
Sagaradatta, after all is over, derives solace from the fact that he 
has discharged his duty well as a dutiful parent. 

Penitence of Sagaradatta is depicted in the fourth act. He 
understands that his daughter-in-law is pure and chaste from his 
son's ring on her finger. Nothing smites a man more terribly 
than the knowledge of one's guilt and Sagaradatta finds that he 
is really at fault in driving out of his house his daughter-in-law 
without minding her advanced stage of pi*egnancy . To atone for 
this he goes on a pilgrimage. 

The fifth furnishes us with the information about Samudra- 
datta and in the sixth act we find all separated people 
’mysteriously united. 

This then is the plot of the drama. 

A prakarana can have a heroine of three types, namely, 
(i) Kulaja, (ii) Vesya and (iii) both combined as in the Mrccha- 
katika. In this play the heroine is of the Kulaja type. The 
Dasarupaka speaks of another prakarana called * Tarangadatta ' 
where the heroine is portrayed as a Vesya. In the Rasarnava- 
Sudhahara we find another prakarana called the Kamadatta^ 
where also the heroine is of the Vesya type. 
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The drama according to Kuntaka is of a superior type. The 
events are so artistically portrayed that the reader is always on 
the alert to know the succeeding development. 

That the Pupadusitaka is also known as Puspabhfisitaka we 
learn from the Sahityadarpana. As observed at the outset the 
date of the drama precedes the first quarter of XI century. 



TANTRAYUKTI 
BY ' 

V. R. Ramachandra DIKSHITAR, M.A., 

Leciiirer in Indian History^ University of Madras, 

Important and interesting is the expression ianiraytiUi 
occiiring frequently in Classical Sanskrit Literature. It is the 
title of the fifteenth Book of the Kautaliya Artha-sastra, 
J. J. Meyer has rendered it gestaliungs verfahren (Das Altindiche 
Buch. P, 663). Shama-sastri translates it as the 'plan of a 
treatise/ (Trans. P. 493, second ed.). This book of the Artha- 
sastra gives in outline a scheme on which the construction of the 
whole treatise is based. Methods are furnished with their 
respective characteristics explained lucidly with simple instances. 
The yiLktis mentioned in the Kautaliya are thirty-two and mark 
a definite period in the history of the principles of exposition 
adopted in ancient treatises. 

Before we proceed to examine the thirty-two principles as 
enumerated in the Artha-sastra> it is interesting to note that 
they were handled and treated by other well-known writers. 
Among these we may mention the celebrated bhdsyakdra — 
Vatsyayana, Susrutacarya, Carakacarya, Tolkappiyanar, and the 
author of the Tantrayukti-^vicdra^ a later work apparently of the 
8th century A.D. (Published in the Sri Vanchisetu Laksmi series 
No. 10, Trivandrum, 1928). 

Vatsyayana, the author of the Nydya-bhasya is familiar with 
the principles of exposition technically known as tanirayuktu 
The date of this author is still a bone of contention among 
scholars. There is, however, sufficient justification to assign to 
him fourth century before Christ. In commenting on the fourth 
sutra of the first dnhika oi the first adhyaya, Vatsyayana concludes 
that portion of his gloss with the following statement — 

Nyayadarsana, p. 70, (Chowkhamba Sans. Series). 

" To state another’s view and not to refute it would imply 
that it has been accepted: — ^this is anumata according to Tantra- 
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The Kautaliyan statement of this principle, under the head 
anumata, is as follows : — 


(P. 429, Mysore, II ed.). 

By using almost the very words Vatsyayana shows himself 
indebted to the Artha-sastra, which devotes a special chapter to 
this topic. 

Again it is interesting to know that these principles of inter- 
pretation are mentioned by another author of repute, Susruta- 
carya, whose Susrutasaiiihita still holds the field as an ancient 
medical treatise. (There is an authoritative translation of this 
work in the Bibliotheca Indica series— Asiatic society of Bengal). 
The Tantrayukti-vicara, to which a reference has already been 
made, has the following quotation from Susruta. 



5i^5Tlrs^^Tsqf^ 

swiH 

I ” p. 3. 


The texts above quoted seem to be a verbatim copy of the 
Kautaliya, the same technical expressions appearing excepting 

two — and Pl'^l^, which are only synonyms for and 

A-cKM^ of the Artha-sastra. From the above passage it can 
be gathered that the author of this Samhita has taken these thirty- 
two methods of exposition from a Sastra, and evidently the 
Artha-sastra. It is also reasonable to assume that Susruta lived 
not far from the time of Kautalya to whom fourth century before 
Christ is generally assigned. What is of special interest is that, by 
the time of Susrutacarya, the Artha-sastra had won the status of a 
Sasti'a. That the Kautaliyan text is the original cannot be in the 
least doubted. If it is a quotation, Kautalya would have made it 
explicit as in other places of the work. 

Another authority in the Science of Medicine, Carakacarya, 
refers to the tantrayukii but his number is thirty-five, adding 
three more to what Kautalya and Susruta have enumerated. The 
principles of Caraka are, however, classified as thirty-six by 
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Sangrahakara Vahatacarya and accepted by the author of the 
extant Tantrayukti-vicara. (See P. 3 of the Tantrajnikti-vioara). 
The following quotation from Caraka is given in the Tantrayukti- 
vicara: — 


cF5ni?r^ ^ ii 

i: l 

U 




I 

teqq-q^ II 

cp% 5qRrgqran=qf ii” 


The four additions of Caraka are Prayojana, Praiyutsdra^ 
Uddhara and Sambhava. It is clear that Caraka must have 
flourished a considerable time after Susriita. According to 
tradition Caraka is also an ancient writer. 

The next writer on the subject is Tolkappiyanar, the versatile 
Tamil grammarian. His work, the well known Tolkdppiyam^ holds 
the field of Tamil literature as a fruitful source of information 
for reconstructing the ancient culture of the Tamils. It is again 
unfortunate that the date of this great writer is not yet settled 
with any satisfaction. The lower limit may, however, be first 
century after Christ. Evidences are not lacking to assign to him a 
much earlier date. But what we are concerned with at present is 
his mention of tantra-yukii and that thirty-two in number, evid- 
ently earlier than Caraka in point of time. It is reasonable to 
assume that Tolkappiyanar based his principles of interpretation 
on the model of the extant Artha-sastra. Out of the thirty-two 
principles enumerated in the Porulaiikdram section of the To/- 
kdppiyam, as many as twenty-two agree with those in the Kautaliya 
as I shall show in the sequel. Though the total number agrees, 
still there is a difference in the enumeration of those principles. 
It is safe to conjecture that Tolkappiyanar adopted such of the 
principles as served his purpose and formulated ^others so as to 
fit in with the plan of his work — z treatise on grammar. 
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Tantrayukti became so important a topic with the writers 
beginning with Kautalya that it called for a special treatise like 
the Tantrayukti-vicara about 8th century A.D. This latter work 
also explains, like the Kautaliya, every principle with examples. I 
am giving below categorically the thirty-two principles as found 
explainedin the Kautaliya, in the Tantrayukti-vicara and the 
Tolkappiyam, in so far as they agree with one another. In the 
following list I have left out of account those principles in the 
Tantrayukti-vicara and the Tolkappiyam which do not coincide 
with those in the Artha-sastra. ■ 

(1) That division of the book which centres round a chief 
topic and deals wholly with that topic. 

I Ar. fes 

m i t. y. v. (d, 

— Sutra 666 fl). 

(2) The subject of treatment in clue order. 

Ar. Sas. 

it^rR i t. y. v. ( 21 ). 

^ ^SITffQpmpQDLD ( 2 )* 

(3) Construing words with one another, in sentences. 

I Ar.Sas. 

%5FiT 1 T. Y.V.(2). 

(4) Signification of words. 

q^: 1 Ar. Sas. 

qca^ qt^sf^ I t. y. v. ( 4 ). 

(5) Proof of a statement 

1 Ar. Sas. 

?qig; 1 t. y. v. ( 3 ). 


(6) Brief enumeration. 

3^; 5n#ft#3Tt I t. y. v. (6 ). 

Q^fr^^^QtofTi^ujn-^ ( 22 ), 
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(7) Exposition in the order of enumeration. 

Ar.Sas. 

{^ 5 i: ^ra; ! t. y. v. ( 7 ). 

QffireoeSQssr^ffi^ Q^n’^eSiumii (^essriT/ifieo ( 28 ). 

(8) Specific direction. 

^cfSqfWcfq^: I Ar.Sas. 

I T. Y. V. (to). 

QpmpiSipj^^n'mm ( 12 ). 

(9) Mention of other's opinion by the side of one's own. 

I Ar. Sas. 

I T. Y. V. (11). 

iSp^QsiriLsk-pei ( 24 ). 

(10) Application by analogy, 

5%5r : I Ar. ^as. 

( 10 ). 

(11) Maintaining something by what is to be mentioned 
later on. 

giHI^ 5I^5[; 1 Ar. Sas. 

I t. y.v. (5). 

QLLn-^QifrQLD(ok pio (16)» 

(12) Explaining the unknown by the known, 

I Ar. Sas. 

(13) Presumption from the circumstances of the case, 

gTs«frr^: i Ar. Sas. 

I T. Y. V. (13). 

Qwrri^idp QufT^QtsfTiT QL^rrekpojGOduu^m 
QuDfrt^ojnpp'hssT (ipLLu^mp} (ipp.p^io ( 5 ). 

(14) Doubt arising from two equally good alternatives. 

I Ar. ^s. 

I T. Y. V. (24). 



(15) A reference to similar things mentioned in a previous 
section. 

I Ar. Sas. 

J 'J5ijw»Tf I T. Y. V. ClS). 

(16) Indication by contrast. 

^nsiJT I Ar.Sas. 

^gfOT | t. Y. V. (19). 

(joffi^Oio/r^ffi^^issr p'?eofi®wrrp^ (8). 

(17) Supply of omissions in a sentence. 

^ \ Ar.S&s. 

STIf I T, Y. V. (8). 

mih^^ Qpis^^^eo (6). 

(18) Quotation from another authority without dissent. 
q^RWI^f^giTcTq^ i Ar. ^s. 

SiqRqigq^ | t. Y. V. (22). 

iSlp^L.uiUtli-.^ fiir^u.u>u(B^sO (13), 

(19) Exposition of one’s own statement. 

I Ar. Sas. 

Qwiuii (4). - 

(20) Derivation of the word. 

gqri; I Ar. Sas. 

cig^ %iT 51^^ I T. Y. V. (31). 

Qu(r(5afls»i_ aS<S/SeJ (26). 

(21) Illustration by example. 

5SPCI3# I%S[^^ 1 Ar. Sas. 
cqe«TIs%OT»^ %JT 1 T. Y. V. (30). 

(22) Exceptions to a general rule. 



aiq^s^^ I t. y. v..(i8). 
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(23) One’s own terminology. 

Ar. Sas. 

HIT I T.Y.V. (27). 

^fr6sr ( 18), 

(24) The prima facie argument of a question. 

WR >31^^: I Ar. Sas. 

<3^ I T. Y. V. (20). 

(25) The deciding part of the argument, 

cT^q | Ar. Sas. 

I t. y. v. (h). 

^drgnessfl ( 23 ). 

(26) Settled rules which hold good everywhere . 

Ar. Sas. 

qqjFcT fTpq^ | t. y. v. (le). 

( 21 ), 

(27) References to subsequent portions. 

Ar. Sas. 

I T. Y. V. (26) 

er^n^jQuirppen (IS). 

(28) References to previous portions. 
gP(^l^ ^tcTl^c-qf^PFiF^^arJi; | ^r. Sas. 

vf^^cfJciTqgi m ^%s'3tR5q^r%^r l t. y. v. ( 25 ). 

s..(8 pQp^peH (17). 

(29) Restriction — 'Thus and not otherwise/. 
5TFI^ Mq: I Ar. Sas. 

f^!^P7rs^r^l?^rRr 3 cifeiqcql^^Rr | t. y. v. ( 32 ). 

^^(S^nCs;L.p^ ( 11 ), 

(30) Option — ^ This or that 

^ teq: I Ar. as. 

| t. y. v. ( 33 ). 
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(31) Combination — '‘This and that 

=^1^51 %fd I Ar. sss. 

T, Y. V. (29). 

(32) To do a thing that is inferable and not explicit. 

I T. Y. V. (28). 

^/SiuiT^L-wUL-eo (25). 
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A NOTE ON THE DATE OF MAGHA, 

BY 

T. R* Chintamani, m. a., 

Superintendent, Sarasvati Mahaly Tanjore. 

It is agreed at present on almost all hands that Magha, the 
author of the Sisupalavadha should have flourished in the 8th 
Century of the Christian Era. On the strength of a particular 
interpretation of verse, 112 in canto 2, Magha is taken to be later 
than Jinendrabuddhi, the author of the Nyasaon Vamana'sKasika. 
The following reference throws some doubt on this accepted date. 

Ujjvaladatta in his Unadi Sutra Vrtti, while commenting 

upon the Sutra (II — 109,) observes 

as follows : — 

m !l 

(Sisupalavadha, X — 19) 

qiif 5qwf|cra%T: ^ II 

According to Ujjvaladatta, the author of the Bhagavrtti 
finds fault with Magha for using separately from 

Bhagavrtti is one of the lost works of the famous 
Grammarian and Philosopher, Bhartrhari. It is unnecessary to 
refer to. the proofs regarding Bhartrhari's authorship of the 
Bhagavrtti. We know from other evidences that Bhartrhari 
died about 650 A.D. If Ujjvaladatta were right, it will not be 
too much to conjecture that Magha was certainly older than 
Bhartrhari. 

This may come into conflict with the interpretation that 
seeks to find a reference to the Nyasa in the verse of the Sisupala- 
vadha. Perhaps the only solution will be to explain that passage 
as containing no allusion to the Nyasa mentioned above. 

Relying upon the evidence cited above, we may tentatively 
take him to be older than 650 A. D. He might have belonged 
to the beginning of the century or even to the previous one. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

BY 

K. Balasubrahmani Iyer, B.A., B.L., 

Advocate, Mylapore, 

51^ ^5IR^ 1 

3cq^ sTcigs 

^Tt%^ 5T % ^ ei?^rf% I) 

Megha. 11-37. 

This is the first of the nine slokas containing the message 
of the Yaksa to his beloved in the Meghasandesa of Kalidasa, 
It was the subject of discussion one evening among a few friends 
interested in the study of Sanskrit literature who lingered on for 
some time after the close of a business meeting of the Sanskrit 
Academy in the house of Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastrigal. These 
notes are the outcome of this literary iete-a-teie. What is the 
exact import of the word Candle in the above Moka and is the 
reading ^Bhlru ' preferable? The latter is found in Abhinava- 
gupta^s reference to this sloka in his locana while the former 
reading occurs in many editions of the Meghasandesa including 
the Vani Vilas Edition with the valuable commentary of Purna 
Sarasvati. It is also found in the manuscript marked ^ Ga ' of 
the Dhvanyaloka, which is, I understand, generally believed to 
be a southern one. As our readers are aware, this stanza occurs 
in a context, wherein the Yaksa is depicting to his beloved the 
agony of his separation from her, rendered more intense by his 
fruitless attempts to indulge in what are known to Sanskrit 
literary convention as virahavinodas with the laudable object of 
assuaging his mental anguish. One of such vinodas is the con- 
templation of resemblances to the beloved in the objects of beauty 
around. In the above sloka is described how this becomes 
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impossible and how it accentuates his grief. The dictionary 
meaning of the word ^^Candl** h kopana Sabdakalpadruma) 
and in English ^ a passionate or angry woman (Apte's Samskrit— 
English Dictionary). More correctly and efifectively rendered, 
it means 'a highly sensitive lady of selfrespecf. The idea 
suggested by the epithet ^Candl* as applied to the lady is thatj 
being a sensitive and proud woman she does not brook com- 
parison or even the thought of her lover looking for other objects 
of comparison. Hence the Yaksa reconciles her by saying, as it 
were Do not feel hurt, sensitive lady. You stand unrivalled in 
beauty. There is no object in the world worthy of comparison 
with you While, therefore, the vyatirekalankara in the stanza 
serves to enhance the effect and beauty of the Vipralambha Rasa 
of the context, the sambodhana ^ Candt ' completes the full 
artistic effect of the entire scene pictured by the Yaksa when the 
words fall on the ears of his beloved. All this, certainly, is not 
farfetched and can be said to be deliberately intended by the 
poet. The poet at one stroke reveals the complicated psychology 
of the Yaksa's mind wherein the joy of the aesthetic appreciation 
of the incomparable beauty of his mistress is mingled with grief 
at the dearth of all viraha^^vinodas. The reading ' Bhlru* adopted 
by Abhinavagupta suggests an explanation why no other object 
of beauty is found to rival his beloved. According to him, it 
means that just as a person who possesses a priceless treasure is 
afraid of keeping it all in one place, so the resemblances are in 
part found scattered in many objects around. Beyond strengthen- 
ing the effect of the vyatirekalankara^ it has no literary flair at all. 
It is, indeed, curious that the greatest literary critic of Sanskrit 
literature should have adopted this reading. But it may be he 
did not deliberately choose between the two readings but only 
adopted that which was current during his period in his part of 
the country. A friend of mine, for whose proficiency and taste 
I have great regard, felt that all this was weariness of the tongue, 
as *CandV is only a term of endearment applied to one's mistress. 
He is, to some extent, supported by Mr. Apte in his Dictionary. 
But the question must be decided by the clue derived from 
the sense in wliich the word is used by Kalidasa in many 
places in his works. A cursory reading of his works reveals 
the few instances noted below and it is clear that nowhere 
the poet rests content with its use as a term of endearment 
only. 
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Let our readers who are all Sahrdayas decide. 

1. te^lfecTF =^0^ Jisft # I 

(Raghu. XIL 5). 

2 . ^ I 

(Raghu. XIII. 21). 

51 =^10^ cTf 


WcTT I 
(Malavika. Act III, si. 20). 

4. ^ [ 

(Ibid. 21). 

5. SIRTlgcR^cr gi I 

(Vikrama. Act IV, si. 28). 



NOTICES AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

A Primer of Hinduism by Professor D. S. Sarnia. 

We congraclulate Mr. D. S. Sarma on this beautiful brochure 
so opportunely brought out at the present time. It is quite 
appropriately dedicated to the memory of his daughter, Gargi, 
whose meteoric career on earth illustrates the truth of one of the 
cardinal beliefs of the Hindu faith viz^ the doctrine of Karma 
and reincarnation. She is represented as the interlocutor in the 
Primer, wriUen in the form of a dialogue, Even in its form, it 
reminds every parent of the primary duty of giving religious 
instruction to his children. The book presents in a modern 
garb the essential principles of the Hindu religion underlying the 
apparently diverse and conflicting systems of thought, practice 
and worship dividing its votaries. He has dealt with them under 
three avSpects referred to as ^the three ascents.' As the learned 
Professor remarks succinctly at Page 107, the moral discipline 
of the first ascent leads to the mental illumination of the second 
which, in its turn, leads to the spiritual vision of the third." This 
sums up the fundamental outlook of the Hindu religion on life and 
all the varied rituals, beliefs, modes of worship and different 
schools which have sprung up during all the changing periods of 
the History of the Hindu religious thought in India have been 
directed towards the progress of the individual soul along these 
three steps. Carping critics have from time to time directed 
their whole attention to one particular excresence or other without 
understanding the goal and aim and practical outlook of the 
Hindu religion in regard to the problems of life. And so it has 
been called all names as a religion of countless gods, hide-bound 
caste organisations and a bundle of superstitions sinking to 
the level of animism and devilry. Prof. Sarma in this book, 
while strictly adhering to the traditional interpretation of the 
essential doctrines of Hinduism, has presented them in a scientific 
garb so as to satisfy the questioning mind of the present-day- 
student. The supreme neccessity for religious education in our 
schools and colleges has been realised by all those interested in 
our national education and this Primer eminently satisfies the 
need for a text-book for suqh education in our Schools. 
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We have great pleasure in recommending very strongly this 
book to the managements and Headmasters of all schools 
throughout the country. 

K. Balasubrahmani Iyer. 


Samskrta Pathavalih by Y, Mahalinga Sastri, b.a., b.l. 

Although there are many Sanskrit Readers now in the field, 
almost all of them are more designed for the use of a beginner of 
the alphabets than for a student with a fair knowledge of Sanskrit 
in reading and writing. Some of them are either abridgements 
of original prose works or wholesale adaptations from single 
works, thus lacking variety and the consequent interest which 
are so essential for a student continuing his higher studies. The 
attempt of Mr. Y. Mahalinga Sastri in his Sarnskrta Pathavalih 
is to provide young boys with a book which was a long-felt 
neccessity. 

The author should be congradulated particularly on the 
judgment he has shown in selecting the pieces, which are at once 
delightful and instructive and in arranging them in the order of 
difficulty. His intelligent adaptation of a few familiar English 
poems and stories and abridgements of portions from well-known 
Sanskrit classics tend to enhance the utility of the Reader. 
Simple and lucid expression is a saliant feature of the book. We 
venture to think that the Reader is the best of its kind for the 
stud.ents of the secondary schools. 


T. Chandrasekharan. 



NOTEWORTHY CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL JOURNALS. 


Quarterly Journal of the Andhra Historical Research 
Society, III, parts, 2, 3 & 4. 

1. Evolution of Brahminical Heirarchy , — 'By Mr. Bhima 
Sankara Kao, B.A. (continued) 

2. Some interesting facts about Kakattyas.- — By Mr. M. 
Rama Rao, B. A., (Hons.) 

3. Literary Gleanings : Sangltacaryas: Nanyadeva, Jaga- 
dekamalla: Someswara: Sarngadeva: Parsvadeva: Devana Bhatta: 
Aliya Ramaraya.— By M. Ramakrsna Kavi. 

4. Two unassigned c<j*ws o/ By Satyanarayana 

Raju Garu. 

The Journal of the Bihar & Orissa Research Society, 
XV, PARTS, 1 & 2. 

March — June, 1929. 

1. The Date of Kaiiiska.— By Prof. Cham Chandra Sinha, 

M. A. 

2. The identification of Kalihganagara . — By Mr. B, V. 
Krishna Rao, M.A., B.L. 

3. Dravidian Notes: 1. The Brahui verb. — Mr. L.V. Rama- 
swami Aiyar, M.A., B.L. 

4. A further Discussion about Rama Gupta. — By Prof. A. 
S. Altekar. 

5. Oh the Sura & V&yu Parana . — By Mr. Sashibhusan 
Chaudri, M. A. 

6. Keur: A probable site of Vikramasila, — By Dr. Banerji 
Shastri, M. A., Ph.D. 

7. Later Guptas of Magadha. — By Dr. Radhakumud Muk- 
herji, M. A., Ph. D. 

The Bulletin of Oriental Studies, V. Part II. 1929. 

1. Some remarks on Sveiadvipa. —By Mr. Kasten Ronnon. 

2. Les influences popularais dans la Chandogya Uflanisad. 
— By Mr. J. Przyluski. 
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3. Further light on archaic Marathi ^ Genitive. — By Mr. 
W. Doderet. 

Journal OF the American Oriental Society, 

June, 1929. 

1. The Upanisads: What they seek and why . — By Prof. 
Edgerton. 

Wiener Zeitschrift pur die Kunde Des Morgenlandes. 
June, 1929. 

1. Bemerkungen Zu den Fragmenten Dihn&gas . — By Von. 
E, Frau Wallner. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch op Royal Asiatic Society. 
June, 1928. 

1. Fire-arms in Ancient India.— By Mr. G. N. Vaidya. 

2. Satavahanas and Contemporary Ksatriy as. — ByMr.-V. 
S. Bakhle. 

Gottinsche Gelehrte Anzeigen, 

November, 1929. 

1. Trikandasesa. — By Von. Th. Zachariae. 

Journal AND Proceedings OF THE Asiatic Society 
OF Bengal. 

1. Lunar and Solar eclipses in Hindu Astronomy. — By 
Mr. Sukumar Ranjan Das. 

2. Two notes on Bhavabhuti.—G. W. Gurner. 

3. Date of theWlTl section of the Garuda Purana . — By 
Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarti. 

4. Sanskrit works pertaining solely to Vernacular and excotic 
Literature: Sanskrit versions of Non-Sanskrit works: Grammatical 
works in Sanskrit on Non-Sanskritic Languages : — By Mr. Chinta- 
haran Chakravarti. 

5. The Afghan weights and measures. — By L. Bogdano\% 
The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society. 

October, 1929. 

1. The Asvins . — Dr. Shania Sastri. 

2. Studies in Vijayanagar History . — By M. H, Rama 
Sharma. 

3. Studies in Bird Myths, Studies in- the Plant Myths . — 
Prof. Sarat Chandra Mitra. (Continued) 

Zeitschrift fur Indologie und Iranistik. 

October, 1929. 

1. The Pancatanira of Durgasimha. — ^A. Venkatasubbiah. 
iV— 13 
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2. Die Wartsammlung des Demetnos Galanos und ihre 
Quelle. — Von. Th. Zachairiae, 

3. Siudie Zu PdninL — Von. B. Breloer. 

4. Uber den Begriff Vijndna in Buddhismus.—Yon. Th, 
Stcherbatsky. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

1. Bhdmaha, Bhalti and Dharmakirii:~H. R, Diwekar. 

EPIGRAPHICA INDICA. 

April, 1928. 

. 1. A New Abakan Inscription from ,Taxila. — By E, H# 

Herzfeld. 

2. A third lost plate of Nidhanapur plates of Bhdskaramr^ 
man. — By M. M. P. Padmanatha Bhattacharya. 

3, The Pulibumra plates of Eastern Chdlukya King Jaya^ 
simha L — By Prof. V, Rangacharya. 

4, The pedda Vegi plates of the Eastern Chdlukya King 
Jayasimha 1 . — By Prof. V, Rangacharya. 

Indian Antiquary, 

January to December, 1929, 

1. Kdthaka Upanisad . — By Prof. Jail Carpentier, 

2. Hindu and Non-Hindu elements in Kathdsaritsdgara^ 

3. The Date of Bhdskara Ravi Varman: — By T. K. Joseph, 
fa Rejoinder). 

4. Vedlc studies . — By A, Venkatasubbiah. 

5. Vedanta and Christian parallels, — By A. Gcvindaswami. 

6. Notes on Dravidian. — By L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, 

7. BengaTs contribution to Philosophical Literature . — By C. 
Chakravarti. 

8. The Sdmbhar inscription of Chdlukya Jayasimha' $ time 

By Sahityacharya Pandit Bisheshwar Nath Reu. 

Indian Antiquary, 

January, 1930. 

9. False statements about Jayasimha and^ Rao Siha. — By 
Pandit Bisheshwar Nath Reu, 
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If u at the end of vanrotarmoli ov menrotarmoli is followed 
by a word commencing with a voiceless consonant, the latter is 
doubled; and in the case of menrotarmoli^ the nasal within it is 
also replaced by the corresponding voiceless consonant. 
Ex. kokkti + kal = kokku-k-kal; kurafiku + cevi = kurakku-c-cevi 
etc. 

416. Marappeyark kilavik kamme cariyau 

(If the above-mentioned vanrotarmoli or menrofarmoli) is 
the name of a tree, the flexional increment ‘ am' is inserted after 
it. Ex, tekkti + kotii = tekkii + am + kotu = tekkahkotii; vempii + 
tdl = veppantol etc, 

417. Mellorru valiya marappeyaru mulave. 

There are denoting trees which do not allow 

the nasals within them replaced by the corresponding voiceless 
consonants. Ex. pimku + tol = punkantol etc. 

418. IreltiUti moliyum vallorrut totaru 
Mammitai vararku mtiriyavai yulave 
Yammara polnliii moUvayi nana. 

There are some in IreluUorumoli and vallorru--UtotarmoU 
which take the flexional increment ^am' after them. Such words 
can be ascertained only from usage. Ex. eru + k61 = erank61; 
purru + palancorii == purrampalancoru etc. 

419. Ornmilai tiriya iakkotu varuu 
Makkilai moliyti mulavena molipa. 

It is said that there are some (among menrotarmoli) which 
do not have their nasals replaced by corresponding voiceless 
consonants, but take the flexional increment ^akkii' after them. 
Ex. kunrti + kukai = kiinru + akkii + kukai = kunra-k-kukai. 

Note. — Cf. sutra 129. 

420. Ennuppeyark kilavi ytirupiya nilaiyum. 

Words (ending in u) and denoting number undergo the 
same change in sandhi (when they are followed by words) as 
when they are followed by case-suflixes (Le,)^ they take the 
flexional increment ^an' after them. Ex, onrii + kayam = onran- 
kayam. 

Note. — Cf. sutra 199. 

421. Vantum penht minnotu civanum. 

The words vantu and pentii take the increment 4n' after 
them. Ex, vantii + kal == vantinkUl; pe^tinkal etc. 

I ■ " ^ 
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422. Penten kilavik kannuni varaiyar. 

No one prevents the word pentii taking an also after it. 

Ex. peritu + kai = pentan-kai. 

423. Yale nirutiyun cuttumuta Idkiya 
Vdyta virutiyu murupiya nilaiyum. 

The words yatu, a.'.tii, i-Vtu and u.'. tu undergo the same 
change in sandhi (when they are followed by words) as when 
they are followed by case suflBxes (i.e.), the increment ‘an’ is insert- 
ed after them. Ex. yatankotu, atankotii etc. 

Note. — Cf. sutra 201. 

424. Munnuyir varumitat idytap pulli 
Mannal ventu malvali yana. 

is not dropped in a.'.tii, i.'.tu and u.'.tu in non-case- 
relation sandhi, if the coming word commences with a vowel. 
Ex. a tti + atai = a tatai etc. 

425. Enaimun varine ianilai yinre. 

is dropped in such words if the coming word does not 
commence with a vowel. Ex. a tii + katitu = atii katitu etc. 

426. Allatu kilappi nella moliyun 
Colliya pai}pi niyarkai ydkuni. 

In non-case-relation sandhi the changes in all classes of 
words ending in u are the same as those mentioned before. 

427. VallorruHotarmoli mUelutiu mikunie. 

If VallorruHotarmoli is followed by a voiceless consonant, 
the latter is. doubled. Ex, kokkii 4- katitu = kokku-k-katitu etc. 

428. Cuttuccinai nUiya menrotar moliyum 
Yavind muialiya menrotar nioliyu 
Mayiya ririyd vallelui tiyarkai. 

Such menrotarmoli as commence with the lengthened form 
of demonstrative roots or as are words of interrogation and 
commence with ya are of the same nature in sandhi as vallorrut- 
totarmoli (if they are followed by a voiceless consonant) (i~ e.), 
the voiceless consonant, is doubled. Ex. ahku-k-kontan; yahkii- 
k-kontan etc. ■ 

Note. — Cf. sutra 427. 

429. Yavind moliye yiyalpu mdkum. 

The interrogative words commencing with ya may also 
remain without having the succeeding voiceless consonant 
doubled. Ex. yahkii ko^tan etc. 
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430. Annan moUyun iannilai iiriydn 

The above four (L ahkii, Thkii, uhkii and yahkti) do not 
have their nasals replaced by voiceless consonants. 

Note. — Cf. sutra 415. 

431. Unten kilavi yunmai ceppin 
Mtiniai yiruii meyyotun keUiialn 
Menilai yorre lakdra mdtahi 
Mdmurai yirantu murimaiyn mutaUte 
Valleluitu varuun kdlai ydna. 

If the word untu denotes existence and is followed by a 
voiceless consonant, tii may be dropped and I may be substituted 
for n. Ex. untti + porul = ul porul or until porul. 

432. Irtiticai ptmari neyitai varume. 

If words denoting two different directions are combined, e 
is inserted between them. Ex. terku + vatakku = terke vatakku 
etc. . . ■ , , 

433. Tiripuveru kilappi norru ntirniiynn 
Ketiiial ventn menmandr ptdava 
Rorrnmey tirintu nakdra mdktm 
Terkotu punarun kdlai ydna. 

Learned men say that, if the intermediate directions are 
meant, the final u and its preceding consonant of the standing 
word is dropped; and if terkii happens to be the standing word, 
r also is changed to n. Ex. vatakilakku, vatamerkii; tenkilakkii, 
tenmerku. 

434. Onrumuta Idka vetta niruti 
Yelld vennum pattan munvarir 
Kurriya lukara meyyotun ketume 
Murra vinvaruu mirantalan kataiye. 

If pattii is the standing word and is followed by words 
denoting number from one to eight except two, the final tu is 
dropped and in is inserted. Ex. pattii + onrii = patin-onrii; patin- 
munrii etc. 

435. Patta norrukketa nakdra miratta ‘ i 

Lotta ienpa virantu varukdlaL 

If pattii is followed by irantii, ttii is dropped and nn is 
i nserted between them. Ex. pattii 4- irantii = pannirant ti. = ^ ? . . 

436. Ayiram varinu mdyiya ririydtu. v : : 

If pattu is followed by ayiram, the same change (as men- 
tioned in sutra 434) takes place. Ex. patin-ayiram. ^ ; r 
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437. Niraiyu ^nalavum varuun kdlaiyun 
Kuraiyd tuku minnen cdriyai. 

If pattii is followed by words denoting weight and measure, 
the flexional increment ^in' is invariably inserted (and the final tii 
is dropped). Ex. patin kalancii; patinpalam; patinkalam. 

438. Onnmmta lonpd niruii munnar 
Ninra patia norrukketa vdytam 
Vaniitai nilaiyu miyarkait tenpa 
Kuriya viyarkai hirriya htkara 
Mara niruii yalvali ydna. 

It is said that, if the words denoting from one to nine are 
standing words and are followed pattu, t following a of pattu is 
replaced by o'^o, the final li with its preceding consonants of the 
standing words is dropped except in the word arii denoting six. 

Note, — This is a general siitra which must be taken along 
with the following seven sutras. 

439. Muiali renninorru rakara mdht 
Mtikaram varuia Idvayi ndna. 

In the case of the first two numbers (/. e,)y onrii and irantit, n 
and n are respectively replaced by r followed by u. Ex. onrii + 
pattii = on + pa tii == orupa /. tii. 

440. Itainilai rakara miranh nennirku 
Nataimarun kinre portdvayi ndna, 

^ Ra ' following i in the word irantii is dropped. Ex. irantii 
+ pattii = iran + pa /. tii = iraru + pa /. tii = iriipa tii. 

441. Munru mdru netumutal kurukum 
Munra norre pakdr a mdkum. 

The long vowels of munrii and arii is shortened, and n of 
munrii is replaced by p. Ex. m unrii + pattii = mun+ pa/. tii = 
muppa /. tii ; arii + pattii = arii + pa /. tii = arupa /. tii. 

442. Ndnka norre rakara mdkum^ 

N of nankii is replaced by r. Ex. nankii + pattii = nan + 
pa /. tu=narpa /.tii, 

443. Ainta norre makdra nidkum, 

N of aintii is changed to m. Ex. aintii + pattii = ain + pa /. tii 
aimpa /. tii. 

444. Etta norre nakdra mdkum, 

T of ettii is changed to n. Ex. ettii + pattii = et + pa /. tii = 
enpa /. tii. 



445. Onpa nokaram iakara morru 
Muniai yorre nakara mirattum 
Pa :Jen kilavi ydytapaka ranketa 
Nirral ventii mukdrak kilavi 
Yorriya takaram mkara makum. 

When onpatu and pattii are combined together, t is inserted 
before onpatii, n is replaced by nn, pa/, of pa.\tii (the modified 
form of pattu according to sutra 438) is dropped, u is inserted 
before the final tu of pa /. tii and t of tti is changed to r, 
Cf. — onpatu + pattu = onpa + pa tii (sutra 438) = tonnpa + urn = 
tonnuru. 

Note 1. — The loss of pa of onpa is not mentioned here or 
elsewhere. 

Note 2,— This sutra clearly shows that even at the time of 
Tolkappiyanar, the true derivation of tonnuru was forgotten. 

446. Alaniarikilaviyuniraiyinkilamytm 
Kilania viyala idnrun kdlai. 

When words denoting measure and weight stand as coming 
words and words denoting numbers from one to nine are standing 
words, the change in sandhi will be the same as mentioned above 
(f, e.)f as when the coming word is pattu. Ex. orukalam, irukalam 
etc.; orutoti, irutoti etc. 

447. Munra norre vanta tokkum. 

N of munru is replaced by the voiceless consonant that 
commences the coming word. Ex. mukkalam etc.; muppalam 
etc. 

448. Ainta norre mellehit idhm* 

N of aintii is replaced by the nasal (corresponding to the 
voiceless consonant that commences the coming word). Ex, 
ainkalam etc,; aimpalam. 

449. ^ Kacatapa muianmoli varuun kdlai. 

The changes mentioned above (f. in sutras 447 & 448) 
take place when the coming word commences with k, c, t "or p. 

450. Namava vennu munrotu civani 
Yakaram varinu mettanmu niyalpe, 

T of ettii is replaced by n even when the coming word 
commences with n, m, v or a. Ex. eijnali, enmantai, envatti, 
ennakal etc. 

451. Ainiu munru namavaru kdlai 
Vanta iokku morriya nilaiye. 
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N of aintu and n of munrii are changed to n or m according 
as the initial of the coming word is n or m. Ex. ainnali, 
aimmantai, m-unnali^ mummantai. 

452. Munra norre vakar am mmvaUi 
Tonriya vakarat Uirma ktmtnie. 

N of munru is changed to v if the coming word commences 
with V. Ex. muvvatti etc. 

453. Ndnka norre lakdra mdkum. 

N of nanku is changed to 1 if the coming word commences 
with V. Ex. nalvatti. 

454. Ainta norre nmntaiyaiii ketume, 

N of aintu is dropped when the coming word commences 
with V. Ex, aivatti. 

455. Miiiall rennimmi nuyirvarti kdlaii 
Tavalena molipa vtikarak kilavi 
Mttianilai mta Idvayi ndna. 

It is said that, if onru and irantu are standing words and 
coming words commence with a vowel, u of their modified forms 
oru and iru is dropped and their initial vowels are lengthened. 
Ex. onru + ulakkii = oni + ulakku (by * sutra 446) = orulakku ; 
irulakku etc. 

456. Munru nanku mainien Ulaviyun 
Tonriya vakarat tiyarkai ydkum. 

If munru, nanku and aintu are standing words and (if the 
coming words commence with a vowel), the change in sandhi is 
the same as when the coming words commence with v. Ex. 
miiwulakkii, nalulakkii, aiyulakku etc. 

Note. — Cf. sutras 452 to 454, 

457. Munran nmtanilai nlfalu muriite 
Yulakken kilavi valakkat idna. 

Usage allows the lengthening of the first vowel of munru 
when it is followed by the word ulakkii. Ex. mu-v-ulakku, 

458. Aren kilavi mutant tumme, 

(When the coming words commence with a vowel), the 
initial a of arii which was shortened by the general rule, will 
resume its original form. Ex. arii + akal-arakal. 

Note. — Cf. sutras 441 & 446. j 

439. Onpd niruti yurupunilai tiriyd \ \ 

Tinperal ventun curiyai moliye. 
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When onpatii is the standing word (and when words denot- 
ing measure and weight are coming words); it does not undergo 
any modification in its form and the flexional increment fin' is 
added after it. Ex. onpatinkalam etc. 

460. NurumunvariminM 

The same change as is mentioned above [(i. when the 
coming word is pattii] takes place (when words denoting from one 
to nine are standing woi'ds) and the coming word is nuru. Ex. 
orunurti; irunuru etc. 

46 1« Munra norre nakdra mdktim. 

N of munru is replaced by n. Ex. munntiru. 

462. Ndnku maintti morrmney tiriyd, 

N of nariku and n of aintti do not undei-go any change. 
Ex, nanuru; ainnurii. ' 

Onpdn mutanUai muniukilan tarre 
muntai yorre lakdra miraUti 
Nuren kilavi nakdra meyketa 
Ua vakumiyarkaitienpa 
Vdyitai varuta likdra rakara 
Mtruniey ketuitu makdra morrunu 

When onpatu and nuru ai'e respectively the standing and the 
coming words, t is inserted before onpatu as is mentioned before 
{i. e.y in siitra 445)j n is replaced by II, n of nurti is dropped, u is 
chaged to a and ira is inserted after a and rti of nuru is replaced 
by m. Ex. onpatti 4- ntirti = to|} patu 4- a-iram = toIla-y«iram. 

Note. — No mention is made of the elision 'patu' in 'onpatu.' 

464. Ayirak kilavi varmm kdlai 
Muiall renni nukaran ketumi. 

When ayiram is the coming word, the u of oru and iru, the 
modified forms of onru and irantu is dropped. Ex, orayiram, 
irayiram. 

465. Mntanilai ntUnu mdna mUlau 

There is no harm if the initial vowel (in both the above 
cases) is lengthened. Ex. orayiram, irayiram. 

466. Munra norre vakdra mdkum^ 

N of munru is changed to v. Ex. muv-ayiram. , 

467. Ndnka norre lakdra mdkum. 

N of nankti is changed to Iv Ex;* nalayiram. 
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468. Ainta norre yakdra makum. 

N of aintii is changed to y. Ex. ai-y-ayiram, 

469. Aran marunkir kurriya hikara 
Mlrumey yoUyak kehtial ventum* 

U of arii is dropped. Ex. %ayiram. 

470. OnpdniruUyuruvunilaiiiriyd 
Tinperal ventun cdriyai marape. 

Onpatii without undergoing any change takes the flexional 
increment Hn' after it. Ex. onpatinayiram. 

Note. — No mention is made in general that the standing 
words from onrii to onpatu undergo the same change when the 
coming word is ayiram as when the coming word is pattu or 
nurit. Hence a sutra similar to 460 is necessary before the sutra 
464. 

471. Nurd yiramun varuun kdlai 
Nuraniyarkaimuianilaikkilavi, 

The changes which the standing words denoting from one 
to nine undergo in sandhi when the coming word is nurayiram 
are the same as those when it is nuru. Ex. orunurayiram etc. 

472. Nuren kilavi yonrunmia lonpdr 
Klrucinai yoliya vinavorru mikume^ 

When nurti is the standing word and the coming words are 
from onru to onpatu, the consonant r preceding n is doubled. 
Ex, nurti + onrti = nur-r-onrii etc. 

473. Avaiyur paitinu mattoUr rdkum. 

The same is the case even when the standing words are 
orupa/.tii, irupa.*. tti etc. 

474. Alavu niraiyu nidyiya ririydtu 
Kurriya lukaramum vallelut tiyarkaiyu 
Murkilan tanna vcnmandr pulavar. 

Learned men say that, when nuru is the standing word and 
words denoting measure and weight are coming words, the pre- 
sence of li and the doubling of r are the same as before. Ex. 
nurti + kalam = nurrti-k-kalam etc. 

Note. — Cf. sutra 472. 

475. Onrumuia Idkiya patiur kilavi 
Yonrumuia lonpdr korritai mikume 
Ninra vdy tan ketutal ventunu 
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When orupa/.tii, irupa /. tii etc. are standing words and the 
coming words are from onrti to onpatu/ /. is dropped and t iS 
doubled. Ex. orupattonru etc, 

476. Ayirant varine yinncn cariyai 
Yavayi norritai mikutalillau 

If ayiram is the coming word, t is not doubled, but the 
flexiooal increment ^ in ' is inserted. Ex, orupatinayiram etc, 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

The same is the case when words denoting measure and 
weight are coming words. Ex. orupatinkalam etc. 

Note,— Cf. sutra 476. 

478, Muianilai yenninmun valleluttii varinu 
fJanamat ionrlnum yavavan Uyaiyinu 
Muianilai yiyarkai yenmandr pulavar^ 

Learned men say that, if onrii is followed by a voice-less 
consonant, n, n, m, y or v, it is changed to oru as before. Ex 
onrii + kal = orukal etc, 

479, Atanilai yuyirkkum ydvaru kdlai 
Mutanilai yokara mdvd kmnme 
Rakarat iukaran iuvarak ketumd. 

If a vowel or ya is the initial of the coming word, the o of 
orii mentioned in the previous sutra is lengthened to 6 and u is 
dropped. Ex. orii + atai = oratai; oru + yal = or-yal etc. 

430. Iranttimuta lonpd niruti munnar 
Valankiyan mdven kilavi ionrin 
Makar a valapotu nikaralu mnritte. 

If the words from irantu to onpatu are standing words and 
if the coming word is ma which denotes extent and which is 
generally in use, the change in sandhi is optionally the same as 
that when the coming word denotes measure and commences 
with toa'. Ex, irantu + m5.==iruma; mumma, nanma etc. 

Note.— Cf. sutras 446, 447, 448, 450 & 451. 

481. Lanavena varuum pulli yirutimun 
Nummunkeluvu mulappatap piravu 
Manna nmrapin moliyitaii tonric 
Ceyyut totarvayin meypera nilaiyum 
Verrumai kuritta porulvayi ndna. 

When the standing words end in 1 or n, words like urn, 
kelu etc. are, as usage permits, inserted after them in poetry in 
case-relation sandhi. Ex. vana-vari-villun-tihkalum. (Here 
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villun-tinkalum means also the moon near the rain-bow.); 
kal-kelu-kanavar etc. 

Note. — This sutra and the succeeding two sutras do not 
deal with the sandhi when the final of the standing word is liy 
but iorm the closing portion of all the sections in sandhi. 

482. — Uyirum pulliyu miriiti yakik 

Kurippimim panpinu micaiyinun ionri 
Nerippata vdrak kuraiccor kilaviym 
Muyariinai ya.\zinai ydyiru marunki 
N aimpd lariyum panpuioku moliyun 
Ceyyti^ ceyta vennun Mlaviyin 
Meyyoriin kiyalun toliroku moliyun 
Tammiyal kilappir rammtir fdmvaruu 
Mennin rokuii yulappatap piravu 
Mannavai yelld maruvin pdttiya 
Punariya nilaiyitai yunarai ionrd. 

The changes that take place in standing words when the)’' 
are (1) the defective words denoting feeling, panpu (genus, 
quality or action) and sound and ending in vowel or consonant 
(i. tf., uriccol), (2) the words denoting panpii and pal when they 
form the first member of panputtokai, (3) the participles ceyyum 
and ceyta when they form the first member of vinaittokai, (4) 
words denoting number preceding the same words etc., have to 
be determined from usage and are not clearly mentioned here. 
Ex. vella + vilarttatii = velvilarttatii; kariyatu 4- kutirai =karun- 
kutirai; kollum -j- yanai =koI-yanai, konra f yanai =kol-yanai; 
pattu + pattu=pappattu, onru + onru=6ronru etc. 

483. Kilanta valla ceyyulut Urinavum 
ValanUyan marunkin ^nariivotu Urinavum 
Vilampiya viyarkaiyin verupatat ionrin 
Valankiyan marunki nunarntana rolukka 
Nanniaii ndttat tenmandr pulavar. 

Learned men say that, if changes in the forms of words not 
mentioned in the previous sections are found in literature and 
usage, they should be taken into account after they are critically 
examined by scholars. 

(Kurriyalukara-p-punariyal ends) 

[Eluttatikaram ends.] 
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cJ 5 T I I I ^ 

3 vir¥R:: I ^Tq«fr I 

#Er«7t^qF '^srothwot ^ sfi^tr qqqp'cT ^^fiqqi'^n?- 

Jirq: I TOT qfwFcr i ^ ^i^in^??qr 

■o. 

^t3Rq ?qicq^ gq^cT | sf 

7 'd 

( 84 , 15) 3 Tq^q?qigc?J 3 q 3 fq?qFcR?ri^ ^Tq^f | |I% 

1. This line does not admit of being put into metre. 

2. Dalhanacarya in his commentary on Susruta explains virya : 

q>3 q qtqg^ I ^rqi ft 

^ 5 n%: 3 ??f%ft%q: qqrq: fcqq 45 =cWi:l 40,2. 

(Nirnaya Sagar ed. p, 115). 

3. P. Tib. rtsi = non identifie (L.V.P,). Glossary of the Das. 

abhumikasutra p. 47: rtsi= ; yao tsao ( — medicinal plant). ?To 

f o p.442, n.5, rtsi-sman=^W5^. May rasiyana or rasa he meant here ; 

cf. the line : cited from Brhadvasistha 

in Rasendro cinte mani. 1. 

4. Tib. bcahs-pa=^TOT? 

5. Dalhanacarya in the same place explains vipaka: ^ 

'JniT^RmrM # ^ Vagbhata’s 

explanation: qPTT^I^ft I <^Mi qftiTFrr^ 

iftr 11 ^tsi^^cr, q?RqR 9. 20. 

6. Compare 46, 223 : %qT 

4>45N^I I and =^^5 1. 19 : ft ^5^: 

gsqt ftl»qtRT: niftR: l Sentences cited by Prof. Poussin in 

his foot-note for comparison from Susruta XL have nothing to do with 
’JfqftjTR, but speak of and 

7. Tib. sgog-skya=^S5Fr ? • . 

Madhya—B y ■ 
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^ ct^ (I » 

cT?*i ^rmcmq; i i ci^ktHi^ 

(^5Rq) 3R?q?II qto II 

(85, i) ^TSfif^^raro^siq I I an^- 

cI^llsW^II 3iTq I 

TO ^ cfcl ?[5 II U II 

ttaRjfPfi ?5r#a[ ;r m\ ^lan^jpicqrar 
i ^a r ^ i c TT^ aif^^^Rinfq ^ w i sf? ^ W 

mfm, tRisfq 

Jip^inL II 

(85, 17 ) 


#f^5T Tc<Tit 



^ ^Frnjq fif l^sfr aif^n?# ^ 1 crt: 

■ -o 

^sfq qlartf^qr^jqcfT JT q^fw | qqq i gqg; qi^iq ^ ^ I 

Jisfslq (I3:) I am^FMjpirrr 11 

( 86 , 7 ) qcT: q^:qCM[f^ m 5cqi^ 5 ^i^: I 

cfWRT 

fcP ^ 5(nf it II II 

1* P. 85, The reading bshin-du instead of gshan-du is sug- 
gested by Poussin, 

2, This verse is cited in fol. 18. (L.V.P.). 
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CRTU^T 3cq5n: | 

MspT I cT^ fqtfGfiiT II 

' '*\ _______ ♦ ■ . 

^ Wj 3pq 

'■■ - A • ^•••' '- "■_ • ■■■■ ’% ♦ 

mi 'FJSFir 5T ft 5n?|tTq?I^ I 

sRqisRiqt:^ )| n 


^ ( f^i35rqt^g%Fr^%fq5i^fFgL^ I 3 Tct #cffj?, I 

m\ 5T w 3cq^ r 


3F5qiFcT5qi: II 

(87, is) {^(S5r q ^er iiiwr I ggj qq=^q q^; i 
f?T:q^WT^ I cR 5tfiq;i •q^ra^ qT»i?jMqr^c^ 
R crqii^q^ft^ j^qi 
'Rq 



L See f o p. 17 note a, and, p. 25, 9. (L- V.P.) 

2. ?To 2om. XX. 19.a, b& 20, a, b, 

3. f o p. 404, 4. 

4. ?[rR5f X. 1. a, b. According to Tib. reading; 
etc. which is incorrect (L.V.P.) 
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isqw |cqi3^ I 3n^*iif5qq: ?{Cl I 

ffR II 

(88, lo) I tl ft ^ 

g CRR Ipcqq: I f^J^cqprqg^ f%g%Tnft ^ 

tIPRq, I 3iRfcI<: qiRolf^'iR: fq^%Jlcq2r: | cmi 

3I|;Rq ^JFFcRRcqq: | qftWT gft cR^I- 

fRqftsicqq fft I % =qp% iei^Tciq wirrr: ct <#%FcnfRT: i f^- 
Rfqqr ^[qiqwRqft | ‘qfq^f Rn% qwq:’^ I fft I 

?ft =q q#cf‘* II 

(89, 3 ) i(cis^q^qiq%q^qqR. i3wiqT^^Rig;icfR5ftRiRf!cqn | 
3Pr^M ^ JTR #S5(Tfts?Tc]^ 

1 . In the p. 83 (Kyoto 1923) we find the following : — 

|g;:"“qf|i^ ^^ts: ssjiro qjR<iio and 

I ^‘^?iqT?n?r^ qiftwTR, i ?3q?qo . . . 

ppqFsyuUmW 'dd^fd I ^TTJTo • • 'snfqqRqrf^^p^ I 

swRo-'-s^qf^i^Rq^q iiFRq- ^s^rtrcntfc^^j^ ar^ s qr ^qiR 1 


II Dr. Poussin 

says : D’apres les Vaibhasikas— Sarvastivadias, Karanahetu, Sahabh5°, 
Sabhaga°, Samprayuktaka° Sarvatraga®, vipaka hatu (Mahavyutpattil 
$. 114). Je^croirais volontiers que notre auteur vise cette scolastique. 

2. l%qk of two kinds and s^e 

*Io f o pp. 519— 520. 

3. JTo 5rR5r I. 2 d. , , 

4. See Fo f o p, 77. i. 

, , 5. This ^ilR'hl is cited in . §^l%rSRTf fol. 19. and Fo f o 
p. 36 10. (L.V.P.) 
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sPTcari^ I JT ll cTSS fT sfT | | 3?cr | 

l^i: =^FJIc# ^ If 5n^qq?r% 1 

II # I! 

^ q?:^iff^53rq%5R ii 


5R5FFq , m\ apiR-- 

w 3cq«i% | 

I w5iT??«r*3jr: 

^(3n:prf^, crqr i jt =t?T|s^i; i ^T^qr?iq^ jt 

il 



(90, lo) I e?T{q f3rt^=^^!T e#R ^slcr: g^rqsre^: i 

?gcqr^ 1 3#r Rqq: i q^qra; 

m ^ q%sf7 Ig: 1 

JT^niFRfrf ^- 

?r m [^ 2r^:J ii ii 

If qiiq ?rqqi%cqqcqq3wi.'‘ | q?i; qiqq ci^q 

I qqq srqf^ ^ q^isfq fg: | g^icq^i^it^q 


] . qo 5IRq XX. 19 6, 20 b. (L.V.P.) 

2 . TCT^^nq:. 

3. iqrfqqqwf foi. 20 . (l.v.p.) 

A 

A See qT]%qrqq?r, III. 3. 172. ^ f^qr. andlll. 1, 124. 
mi;#>qg;. 
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i it q^gpri^r i <^f;gicn%JTcTW ri^ing^ sph 54qir i 
IT m^eicTf%iRTTSr5R^^'f3r^: 3^5[^DTf?i4w^ 

[n]^ ^Ict: ^iwraf : I i f^^ cnq#r 

5rs54 I 5TpqfiR?I I 5 : ITPIT: 

■ 'O 

■o 

m. I 5[^iTT^ 1 i%q^ ^qcT |f^ giT: q%%^[ 

rpiTn%qti q^cnqir fqqqfgiRWHnq 

q;q%^fq inqRii II 

(91, 16) I q?^?iqFqqqf<^ 5 ifl^rt^q%^ i 

q^ ^#i qcraiiB q^wqif ; 

JT =^ ^rftBfcEM 
JT ^- 

^ ^ m m ii ii 

w qqliRTfqiiqn^q: tRRig^ %gi: | ^ =q 

^ipqf^^PTq^rf^^ I qr^wtoT; i ciqr ?ni%^r5R ir q%R- 

„\ 5 , ■,, , 

cffistqDif^^tlsfer I q^Rig^ll 

(92, a) qq cTiq^iqir qr%^TR fqoi wiK I 

qn%t?oi^: qTRig^RJTIf 1 

jf [t #F] mmi^- 


1 . This sense is obtained by inserting the particle ‘mi’ 
(=q) in the line : thal-bar-mi-hgyur-ro. p. 91. 6 as Dr. Pousin suggests. 

2. gqir%qfqf gives the last word of this karika: 

(L.V.'P.) 

3. Tib. grub — grub — Itar ? 
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^ Iff 

m II II 

wip: I ci^ 5ni% tr5Rqi|:^iccr?cWJT I 'rrwi% 3ii^: 
<Rcf 'd^'ild I cf^HIct^q^d ^^cftcqq q^: ^c^piJcrPT I 

3pi^ 3g> : I 


(93, 4 ) 5rcqqi% iq?r^ t 

3T||?mi% ^qvnt qfqrf: f#r n i 

3R qcqqf^IR Ig: acW qr Igqcqqerqjlf qi cI^S^SCl^ qT 
qxRJT I qjRfaif ^qqitr%q qqB I SRRIcqra; | 

qi^qq^cq JTcqqri^f I ‘q^q-"^ =q qitq qrq^^OT’ ^^q eqifr I q^ 
3Tr^s^ qca q??qiKi q:fq^fOTq3[^5r#r ^qinq i 
q?iq qri% I qq^f %pi% i qqi fqqjqiwr^l^ I q^RRJi^ 

qiWfq q%«T: qcq^; aq§^ I 
3f5icq^^'qrsfq qi^n^qq^ qj^“ \\ ffq 1 

q^qqi^rqqsj efrqr^Sfq qjqrfq^fqq ^ gciq fqq^- 

qtqpq^: il 

(h, e) I q ^ ^tsRRRqjf^ |fq | q*5^- 

1 . iqrfqqqqf foi. 20 . (l.v.p.). 

2 . Compare q® fo p. 78, 11. (L.V.P.), 

3. qo ^IRq I. 3 (L.V.P.). The fourth pada of the verse in the 
3[n^ reads —9^% q 1%??%. 

4. IRqqT#TT IvUrf^: I 

5. qifMlw, n. 3 . 31. q?q qq: qq# 

^ I % lijqrqn qq: l .$■« under the sStra. 

6. qo sqpEq 1 . 12 (L.V.P.). 

7. ^the verse 17 above,' 
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3# I m 1 ^ sip 3cq- 

^ [ W] I ^ sip 1 3i#r 

. \-» ,. ■■■ ', .xa 


^mm TOivRf 35Rr 

^ ^ 

m w ^ ^ciT I 

3RW 3R m 

f9i3i ffii^ ^q: # %: I ciqffq 

II ^c II 

3 ^?Sl^»r SFq5R^qi^r5^iTT?II%=HqiI^ , 

^ I 1 q?rf^ JI#5IWiqq:q;M^q | cT«lltq 

qqiqil^cqpTTq^cf^tfiq^ I 1 

(95, 3 ) W 5T Hqi% cT^T I 

.— ..-.-'"V.- -■■>. ^ ,r^ CN - V wCN .— -- - *. 

^ ^ 4WHN 

^R^i3?rr wT 


ci5r srT?wR spqif^iiwqcnL I f^'^FR 
I .?RqR[5a^qi3rRcqfsnq^ 1 I 1 

cR[T q:q 3^ TO ^ I qfeqri^nqrTO^^- 

qf#%qi^ci I q§qRRTO%#np^ ^ ^q?rT^^%cT^^ ^err’?; i 
( 95 , le) q4qf#Tq^ infer 1 cr^lfq crflFqqt#iqWcf# 

%g;, cra^fe IT 3^1 ct^^m sR^gqni^ I f% r I 

Pit If ^ II 11 


1 . lo pp. 544, 5 and 545, l. 

2, ?? 3 ^iisfiR’441, 1 aid f^irafldci wrqq^sRr i 

3. Tib. don-dnos-po. 

4, This verse is cited in Fofo p. 545, 9.. (L.V,P.) 
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BY 

M. HiRIYANNA, M. A., L. T., 

Mysore. 

In the history of Indian thought, the best has not only 
superseded but has also often suppressed the rest. In literature 
for instance Kalidasa was preceded by more than one dramatist 
of renown; but his _Sakunialam eclipsed completely all the older 
plays, and it was not till recently that some of them were dis- 
covered through mere chance. In Vedanta again the great 
bhasya of Sankara on the Brahma-sutra threw all previous 
commentaries upon it into the shade and none of them has to 
this day been recovered. This lamentable feature can be 
traced in the history of Mimamsa also. Kumarila's masterly 
exposition of the doctrine in one of its forms has led to the 
neglect of practically all the others. Even so important a 
version of it as that of Prabhakara was little more than a name 
until Pandit Gahganath Jha wrote his dissertation on it some 
years ago. Since then some additions have been made to our 
knowledge of the school, and a few works also have been pub- 
lished. But it is all yet too little. What is proposed here is not 
to shed any new light upon the doctrine byt only to draw 
attention to a point of history viz., the existence of a distinction 
between an ‘old ' and a ‘new’ school among the Prabhakaras 
themselves, as may be gathered from the references to jarat- 
prabhakaras and cirantanakhyati-vadins which are occasionally 
met with in old Indian philosophical works.! The two schools 
seem to have differed from each other in some essential respects. 
But the information that can be got from casual references to 
them is naturally tantalizingly m^gre; yet it is yi?ofth while 
twinging togeth^ in one whatever is thus ascertajnaWe. 

1. For one such instance, see M^amahopadhySya Prof. S, Kuppu- 
Swayii SLstriar’s Paper ‘ Furth^ |.ight on the Prabhakara Prohlraa ’ in 
the ‘Report of the Third Oriental Conference’ p. 479, 
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The information may be presented under the two following 
heads* 

1. Reality. 

The Prabhakaras recognise eight categories; and, as com* 
monly enumerated, ^ they are dravya, guna^ karnia^ sdmdnya^ 
samavdyay saktiy samkhyd and sddrsya. According to the 
Vivarana-prameya-sangraha of Vidyaranya,^ this enumeration 
is only according to the later {adhunika) school, and the older 
(ciraniana) one, while agreeing with it in regard to the first six 
categories, 2 had vihsa and niyoga in place of the remaining two. 
It is the former list that is now usually associated with the 
Prabhakara school and references to the latter are very rare 
showing that the older doctrine has for long been ignored. Now 
this reference to the Prabhakara categories occurs in the Panca- 
pddikd-vivarana itself^ of which Vidyaranya's work is a digest. 
But its author Prakasatman contents himself with mentioning 
the older list Vidyaranya amplifies the reference by giving the 
list according to the new school also. This may suggest that the 
divergence between the two schools, at least in this respect, 
emerged between the periods when these two works were 
written. But it would be wrong to think so, for we find that 
Salikanatha, who on all accounts is prior to Prakasatman, al- 
ready adopts the classification ascribed to the new school.^ 
While treating of upamdna as a pramdna in the Prakarana-^ 
pancikd, he alludes to this point and postulates that sadrsya, like 
samkhyd, is an atirikia-paddrtha or an independent category. 

1. See e.g., Tantra-rahasya (Gaekwad Or : Series) p. 20 and Keith: 
‘ Karma — Mimamsa\ p. 52. 

2. Page 201. 

3. In this list, samavdya appears as pdratantrya. For the iden- 
tity of the two terms, see e. g. Tatva-dipana, p, 628. 

4. Page 209. 

5. This is corroborated by the only fragment from Salikanatha’s 
Frameya-pdrdyana preserved in Mailinatha's com: on the Tdrkika-raksd 
(p. 164)— 

It may be noted in this connection that in the printed edition of the 
Frakarana-pancikd (p. 54) samkhyd is reckoned as a guna. This must 
be a mistake as it contradicts what is stated on page 57 of the work 
and also in the extract just given* See also the list of gums in the 
Tmtra-rahasyay p. 21, 
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Consequently Prakasatman's omission to refer to the later school 
must be due to some other cause and cannot be taken to indicate 
that it was not in existence in his time. This by the way shows 
that we have to understand by the expression dater Prabhakaras' 
the school of thought as represented by Salikanatha;^ and that 
iht itvm jaraUprdbhakara or its equivalents refer to a still 
older phase in the evolution of Mimamsa philosophy. This topic 
of the categories should have been discussed at length and with 
reference to the older school in Salikanatha's Prameya-pdrdyana 
which in all probability was a section of the Prakarana-pancika^, 
but unfortunately it is no longer available.^ 

We need not enter hereunto the philosophical reasons which 
induced the later school to modify the older list by dropping 
visesa and niyoga and introducing samkhyd znd sddrha. But 
we may in passing refer to the similar change made in the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika system in respect of them, excepting only niyoga 
which stands for a conception peculiar to the Prabhakara school. 
To take visesa first . The doctrine of visesa has really little 'to 
support it. It is a pure dogma to the formulation of which the 
system was driven as a consequence of two of its fundamental 
postulates, viz. that diversity lies at the bottom of the universe 
and that ultimate things are simple. Under the influence of 
these postulates, the system carries analysis to an extreme and 
arrives at atomic and infinite entities as constituting the bases of 
the universe. Some of these ultimate entities like dkdsa are 
single; but others are multiple. Where they are multiple, it is 
not possible to distinguish those of each class because they are 

1 . Compare the statement of Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastriar on 
p. 479 of the ‘ Report of the Third Oriental Conference.’ The terms 
‘ new ’ & ‘ old ’ might have signified different stages in the growth of 
Mimamsa at different times. We are using them here for the doctrine 
as held respectively by Salikanatha ^nd his predecessors, 

2. See Frakarana’pancikdi p. 81 and compare Keith : * Karma- 
Mimamsa p. 16. 

3. There is possibly one other fragment from i^e Frameya- 
pdrayana preserved in the Nydya-makaranda of Ananda-bodha 
(Chowkhamba Series) r — 

^ crqi^ ^ jtc^ n 

(p. 177). 

But it must be added that this is found in exactly the same form 
in the Frakarana-pancikd as at present printed. See pp. 54-5. 
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all alike, e.g.j atmans Or prfhMmrns. It is to meet this difficulty 
that the doctrine of visesa has been enunciated. It arbitrarily 
invests each such ultimate entity with an individuality not 
possessed by any other of its class. But this easy expedient has 
long been known to furnish no true solution of the difficulty in 
question. Opponents of Nyaya-Vaisesik^ have not failed to 
point out this deficiency and some among the later followers of 
the system have accordingly dispensed with it.^ The same has 
happened in the case of recognizing sddrsya^ and suMkkya^ 2 .s 
independent categories, some of the navya-naiydyikas agreeing 
to give them a place co-ordinate with the others in the scheme of 
categories. Now this is what the later Prabhakaras also have 
done. So we may say that in rejecting visesa and adopting 
sddrsya and samkhydj the later history of the two systems agree. 
The Nyaya-Vaisesika changes do not seem to be older than 
Raghunatha. But we know that Salikanatha had already made 
the modifications. Hence the Nyaya-Vaisesika changes 
— so far as they have been adopted at all — may be ascribed to 
the influence of Mimamsa. This is rather a curious fact since 
the Prabhakaras are known to have modelled their scheme of 
categories on that of the Vaisesika to which it is so much 
allied.'^ 

2. Knowledge. 

(i) Consciousness and self-consciousness : — Knowledge, it is 
commonly granted, implies a subject (pramdir) to which it 
belongs and an object (prameya) to which it points. According 
to Salikanatha, whose name we may substitute for that of the 
later Prabhakaras, all these three are known simultaneously,^ 
Of them the object being jada is known through jndna or 
saMvii, as it is termed here. Knowledge on the other hand is 
self-revealing (sva-prakdsa)^ feo that whenever it is, it is manifest 
To say that it is not manifest is ib say that it is not ^ How can 
knowledge', says Salikanatha, ^reveal its object without revealing 
itself?'® But the term sva-prakdsa is understood in two ways in 


1. See Dinakartya p. 60 (Nirnaya-sagara Edn. 1916), 

2. Ibid p. 83. 

3. See Keith : ‘ Indian Logic and Atomism ' p, 180, n. 

4. Compare for instance Vedanta-desika’s Tativamukidrkaldpa 
ch : V. 44. 

5. See Frakarema-pamikdi'gp* 56-7 and 141. 

6. Ibid p. 57. 
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Indian philosophy. According to the Yogacara school Of Bud- 
dhists, for instance, who also regard knowledge {vijndna) as self- 
revealing, it is knowable (vedya)\ only it is knowable by itself and 
not by another jndna {anuvyavasdya) as in the Nyaya-Vaisesika* 
This view according to others like the Advaitins is wrong, for it 
involves the absurdity of one and the same thing being simultane- 
ously the knower as well as the known. Hence sva-^praMsay 
they understand negatively as * not requiring to be revealed "A 
According to Salikanatha. seems to be self-revealing in 

the latter sense.2 Now as regards the subject or the self,^ he 
places it practically on the same footing as the object {aprakdsa- 
svabhdva). It is jada and knowable. If the self were not known 
at the same time as the object, there would be no difference bet- 
ween the experiences oi different persons. It is the revelation of 
one*s own self simultaneously with the object and its knowledge 
that explains the unity of personal experience. This conclusion 
is also supported by the form in which experience arises: 
see a jar''^. That the self is jada like external objects is deduc- 
ed from the nature of susupii when the self, being eternal, 
endures but is not known. If it were $va-prakdsa like knowledge, 
it would reveal itself then also. It is known only when samvii 
is present revealing some object or other. That is, both 
the subject and the object need to be known by sajkvit^ be- 
ing unable to manifest themselves. But the self appears then not 
objectively (karmatayd) or as Me, but as the knower (karirtayd)^ 
or as /-a distinction which in the view of the school is sufficient 
to ward off the objection, which may be brought against 
samvii, as against Vijndna in the Yogacara view, that what 
knows cannot be identical with the known.® 


1. The example usually given tb illustrate this usage i^ svaydfn 
ddsdstapasvinah which means that the persons so described have nb 
servants at all, not that they are their own servants which in its literal 
sense is quite incomprehensible. Cf. Citsukha’s com: on Nydya-maka- 
rand a, p. 143. 

2. See Frakarana-pancika^ p. 63. 

3. See Ibid pp. 15L3. 

4. Ibid p. 56. 

5. Prakarana-pandkd p. 153. 

6. Ibid p. 153. The position of the later school in these res- 
pects is very briefly and clearly put in the following extract from Cit^ 
sukha’s commentary on the Nyaya^makaranda (p. 134)* — 
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The older school of Prabhakaras, as we know from references 
to it in BrahmanandW s differed considerably in this res- 

pect. For according to them the object alone, as in the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika, is known when samvit appears. Now the question 
arises as to how in that case the self and samvit comt io he 
known. The reference in these works being very brief and there 
being no other source of information, it is difficult to say what 
precisely was the view held by them in this respect. It is clear, 
however, that the older Prabhakaras did not, like the later, advo- 
cate the simultaneous revelation of what is known as the 
the knower, knowledge and the known. The actual wording of 
the references in the works in question is as follows 


(Raindvalt), 

^ m=€lSTJIT¥rT^M ^ ^ 

f| %: II 


{Laghii-candrika). 


A possible answer to the question raised above, as suggested 
by these passages, is that neither the self nor knowledge is expli- 
citly known. But both are implicit whenever anything is known, 
being related thereto by a necessary relation (tadatmya or sa 7 na- 
vaya); and that is enough to account for all vyavahara about 
them. Such emphasis on vyavahara rather than on jnana is 
quite in harmony with the essentially pragmatic outlook of the 
Prabhakaras, as illustrated for example by the view they take of 
the import of words and of propositions. 

(ii) Error. — It is well known that the Prabhakara theory 
of error (akhyati) does not recognise bhrama as unitary know- 
ledge (visista-jnana). It maintains that all experience as such is 


1. RatnavaK on Madhusradana-sarasvati's Siddhdnta-bindu, p. 18 
(Kumbhakonam Edn.) and Lagha-candrika on the same author’s Advaita- 
siddhi (p. 319). (Nirnaya-sagara Edn.) 
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valid The so-called error also is valid so far as it goes; only it 
does not go sufficiently far. To take the usual instance of mis- 
taking shell for silver: The shell is actually given, but its appre- 
hension is partial because its essential character {suktiiva) is mis- 
sed; the silver is only recollected, not given; but the fact that it 
is recollection is lost sight oL So we have here really two jnanas 
— ^perception and memory— neither of which, however, is com- 
plete, It is this compound of two jnanas that, according to the 
Prabhakaras, passes commonly for eiTor. Similarly in the case 
of the^red-crystar, we have two jMnas—thzi of the crystal minus 
its true colour and that of redness alone of the flower— both being 
perceptual here. But the fact that they are two is overlooked so 
that, as in the previous case, there is no bhrama in the sense of 
a single unit of knowledge. There being thus no error at all in 
the logical sense of the term, the school explains the familiar 
distinction between ^rama and bhrama from the practical stand- 
point That is bhrama which leads us astray; not that which is 
invalid for, according to the hypothesis, there is no jndna which 
is not valid. Accordingly when the error comes to be discovered, 
the validity of knowledge is not questioned but only the activity 
it had prompted is arrested. This is briefly the view of error 
according to Salikanatha.^ Its excellence is in the whole-heart- 
ed support it gives to the self-^’alidity of knowledge; but its ex- 
planation of error is far from satisfactory. 

* The older Prabhakaras also seem to have upheld akhydti, for 
their view is designated as ciraniandkhydii-maia. But there is 
an important difference between the two. In the Ista-siddi^, a 
yet unpublished work on Advaita by Vimuktatman^, all the well- 
known rival theories of error are summarised and refuted as a 
preliminary to establishing the anirvacamya-khydtu The akhydii 
view also is considered in this connection; and it is stated in two 
ways. One of them represents the view of the later school as 
we have briefly set it forth above. The other is alluded to in 
the following words : — 


1. See Frakarana-pancika^ pp. 32-8. 

2. Mss. of this work and of JnSnottama's com: on it are found 
in the Govt. Oriental Mss. Library, Madras. I am able to quote from 
them here, owing to the kindness of the Library authorities, 

3. Vimuktatman is prior to Yamunacarya, the parama-guru qI 
Ramanuja, whose SUdhi4raya^6Ti\wx% a quotation from the Is\a-sid4hu 
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5n%f^ 1 ai 3rq«ii%Ri^3^TiHi^%Rr I 

fRirq«nlffra; ^ (% 0 I 

— ^5r?r^3rRCFTT q«nTc5n%5?;Rr ^ 

eraser fsi^ ^ q«?mf^^^¥rRKOTi 

sriM ; 3i^s^5rRRif wi qr aRiRRon eR?lr c^qi w^- 
fFPrqq;?q^ ; qqi%qsrqfi|q ^qvnqq, awRoifR 



qiq I grwRDT^sRT- 


Rqcf^q: ii 


(i8). 


In introducing this passage in his commentary, Jnanottama 


says :— 

{%?ciqH5qn%qcT5q??W# — II 
From this it is clear that the older Prabhakaras admit over 
and above the two jnanas referred to above, a unitary jnana 
which the manas of the percipient constructs out of the material 
furnished by the senses and memory. It is this additional jnana 
that is bhrama, not the preliminary ones which are necessarily 
valid as in the later school. That is to say, objects are alw’ays 
apprehended correctly; but error may creep in in interpreting 
the apprehension. To contrast the two views: According to 
the later school, the two jn&nas, involved in the so-called error 
stand apart unrelated; and it is the failure to recognise this 
lack of relation between them or between the objects they 
respectively denote (asamsargagraha) that explains error ; 
according to the older school also the same is the case up to a 
certain stage in the process of knowing, but later there arises a 
jnana which includes in its content the non-existent relation. It 
is this samsarga-graha where there is no samsarga that consti- 
tutes error.^ The latter explanation may appear to be more 


1. This may appear to be the same as the viparlta-khyati of 
Kumarila as expounded by Parthasarathi MiSra. {Sastra-dipika, p. 58, 
Nir : S. P.) But there is this difference viz., that error makes its 
appearance there at the earlier level of experience while 

here it does at a later stage-r'in ‘the third /Ham due to mams ' as it is 

^t, 
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satisfactory ; but^ by introducing a subjective element into error, 
it gives up the position of the absolute validity of knowledge 
maintained by the other school. 

In the latter part of the passage quoted above from the 
Istasiddhi is discussed the bearing of this view on the self- 
validity of the Veda which is of so much importance to the 
Mimarhsaka. According to the later school, there being no 
bhrama at all, all experience is valid, and knowledge derived 
through the words of the Veda also is necessarily so. The Veda 
no doubt may not be properly understood; but that is due to 
some defect or other in the person trying to interpret it, as 
mistaking shell for silver is due to a deficiency in the organ of 
sight. Such a deficiency, however, can only prevent a person 
from understanding a passage completely but cannot introduce 
an element of misrepresentation into it, the conception of dosa in 
the school being entirely negative : — 

^csnqf IT II 

IT || ^ 

The older Prabhakaras also must have maintained the self- 
validity of the Veda. But how were they able to do it, admitting 
as they did that error might be one of commission, not of 
omission only ? They held that the validity of the Veda would 
not be affected by this adimssion so long as knowledge at the 
stage, where each type of it such as praiyaksUf etc. has its own 
distinctive aid {asddhdrana-samagrl) at work, was taken to be 
valid without exception. To deny validity iojndna at that stage 
might lead to a suspicion of all knowledge, but not when it is 
done at a later stage in the psychological process, when manas 
alone is functioning. For manas is only a common (sddhdrana) 
cause and is an aid of bhrama as well as of pramdf like the self, 
but unlike the organs of sense etc. which originate only pramd. 


1, Com : on Ista-siddhi Cpp* 70 and 76 respectively of the Ms. 
in the Madras Oriental Lib.) Compare also the following passage 
occurring in the same connection iu the Nydya-makaranda^ p. 60. 
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It is also well known for its power of misrepresenting, ^ and 
vitiation through it, they stated, cannot lead to the distrust of all 
knowledge. Now in regard to verbal knowledge, so long as its 
specific cause, viz. the significant word, is beyond suspicion, no 
doubt can be entertained ; and, as far as the Veda is concerned, 
it is so according to all the Mimaihsakas.^ 

(iii) Internal states .—-The view of the older Prabha- 
karas that manas is a common means of all knowing implies 
that there IS nothing which is known with its special 
aid. How then do we know internal states like sukha 
and duhkha 'which according to so many Indian thinkers are 
perceived by manas functioning as a specific cause ? The 
reply of the older Prabhakaras to this question is contained in 
the following extract from the commentary on the Ista-siddhi — 

fPT cT® 

qvf ¥tig: j|3 

That is, such states do not need to be known, for they are 
self-revealing^. The later school held a different view for it 
took these internal states to hejada, as the Nyaya-Vaisesika for 
instance doesj and looked upon them asknowable through jnana^. 
It may be added that this view is less in accord with expeifience 
than that of the older school, for sukha etc. are necessarily felt 
when they are and as long as they are. 


1. Com: on the jsta-siddhi: Madras Ms. (p. 74). 

2. It has to be mentioned that the Prabhakaras recognise the 
Veda alone as sabda-pramam and bring all other varieties of iabda 
under Inference as is done in the Vaisesika. 

3. Madras Oriental Library Ms. pp. 74-5. 

-t. This means ihsX sukha etc., are placed on a footing different 
from that of knowledge by both the schools. 

5. See Frakarana-pancika pp. 51, 53, 149 & 151. 
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Section IV 

VARNAS AND ASRAMAS. 
Continued from page 17 of Vol, IV. J, O. R. M. 


It is often assumed that the Aryan invaders of India early 
formulated the rigid rules of caste destined to keep the Aryan 
for ever apart from the degraded aborigines— who formed the 
Sudra caste. But in the Rgveda the word Sudra which later 
denoted the servile fourth caste, is not found except in one hymn 
which is admitted to be late, and may even have belonged to the 
beginning of the age that produced the Brahmanas. There are 
indications in Vedic literature that seem to show that the word 
Sudra was originally the name of a tribe probably Non- Aryan. 
Later ages gave it its present meaning and supplied it with fanci- 
ful etymologies {See Sankara on Ch. Up. 4. 2. 3,). The Sudra 
caste did not include all the conquered aboriginal peoples, but 
only the most degraded or disliked sections of the original in- 
habitants, with a few degraded Aryans. The more progressive 
and better elements mingled with the Aryans to form the higher 
orders of the Indian peoples. The caste system was more of a 
prevention than a cure for the evils of race mixture. If, in the 
Upanisads, we expect to find pictures of a golden age when caste 
was unknown, we shall be sorely disappointed. There is less 
rigidity, but on the whole the system appears fairly w^ell develop- 
ed even in the earliest Upanisads. {See Brh. Up. 4.3.22., where 
Candala and Paulkasa are mentioned.) In the same Upanisad 6.4. 
13, even the idea of a pollution by touch seems present. And in 
(Ch. Up. 5. 10. 7), those who were of good conduct are born 
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either as Brahmins, Ksatriyas or Vaisyas, and the wicked as dogs, 
swine or Candalas; with a fine disi'egard of the minor differences 
between the outcaste and the animals. The Sudras are mentioned 
very rarely— as far as the Upanisads are concerned they practi- 
cally do not exist (See Ch. Up. 8. 14. Cp. Kausi. Up. 2. 9 where 
only the three castes are mentioned.). 

In the later Mait. Up. which evidently belongs to the Bud- 
dhist period, the attitude towards the fourth caste is decidedly 
that of orthodoxy in our own times. The Upanisad execrates 
the disciples of Sudras, and Sudras who know the Sastras as 
robbers not fit for heaven— This shows not merely a greater in- 
tolerance towards the Sudras, but the fact that the Sudras them- 
selves appear to have developed a taste for religious study and 
teaching. 

In the Chandogya Up. which appears to contain some of 
the oldest historical material to be found in the Upanisads, two 
stories are preserved that show a better state of things. Of these 
the story of Janasruti and Raikva is the earlier, and the story of 
Satyakama Jabala decidedly later. Indeed, Satyakama was a 
contemporary of Uddalaka and Yajnavalkya. But Raikva 
belongs to perhaps the earliest Upanisadic period. The teaching 
he imparts is of a time when the Prana-vayu conception, which 
is as old as the Vedas, had not lost its early glamour. 

The story is remarkable, because it is the only instance in all 
the thirteen Upanisads where a Sudra is spoken of as seeking 
religious instruction, and spoken of without reproach. But in 
this case also the word Sudra does not perhaps designate the 
caste, but rather the tribe to which Janasruti belongs and the 
story itself may belong to the transitory period when the 
tribe was tending to become the caste to which it gave 
its name. Janasruti presents Raikva with the Raikvaparna 
villages among the people of the Mahavrsas. The 
Mahavrsas are mentioned along with Gandharas, Mujavants 
Vahlikas, or Valhikas, Angas and Magadhas in the Ath. Veda 
(V. 22) as places to which fever is sent away. These people are, 
therefore, strangers and foreigners, evidently not approved of. In 
the same passage, fever is directed to the Sudra also and she is 
described as a woman of loose life (See also Weber Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 147). 

Macdonell (Vedic Index) says "Sudraraay originally have 
been the name of a large tribe opposed to the Aryan invasion.” 
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Hopkins in his Religions of India has a note (p. 548.) ‘ It is 

highly probable that the mention of the north-west Sudras in 
the Mahabharata VI. 9. 67 refers to the Afghan Sudroi, and that 
the slave caste as a whole, which bears the name Sudra, received 
this appellation first as conquered tribes of Afghanistan.” 

There are Pauranic legends of the division of the earth 
among the ten sons of Manu, one of whom called Prsadhra was 
cursed by his guru and became a Sudra. [See Pargiter Ancient 
Ind. Hist. Tradition, p. 254 for references.) These legends may 
have been based upon some dim memory of the Sudra tribe that 
gave its name to the fourth and lowest caste. 

J'anasruti’s teacher Raikva is himself a noteworthy figure. He 
belongs,' as the instruction he imparted shows, to the very begin- 
ning of the Upanisadic period and probably belonged to the sect 
called Vratyas. A good deal of information is available about 
this sect, but their origin and character is still somewhat of a 
mystery. 

The Ath. Veda has a whole hymn glorifying the Vr&tya 
(Ath. V. XV) and in the Prasna Upanisad, Prana is praised as 


Vratya. It is very strange, therefore, that in later literature a 
Vralya is either a low-caste man, or a man who has lost caste 
through non-observance of the proper ceremonies. 

A Vratya is defined as belonging to a roving band vagrant — 
member of a fellowship that stood without the 
Notes on Viatyas. Brahmanical pale — (Baudhayana 1, 8, 16 

Manu, X, 20); the son of an uninitiated man or one who has 
let the proper time for initiation slip by. Macdonell in his Vedic 
Index— under Brahmana (p. 92) says — “We need not doubt that 
the non-brahmanical tribes {See Vratya) had attained intellectual 
as well as material civilization”. Again, under Vratya in the 
Vedic index, it is said that he finds a place in the list of victims 
at the Purusamedha. In Ath. V. XV, and in several Srauta 
Sutras, a rite is described for the admission of Vratyas to the 
Brahmanical community. According to Rajaram in the Journal 
of the Bombay Branch R. A. S., Vratyas were of two classes — non- 
Aryans and degraded Aryans; but Professor Macdonell thinks this 
a mere guess and that there was only one class of Vratyas and 
that it is not probable that they were non-Aryan, because of their 
being mentioned as speaking an apparently Prakrtic form of 
Sanskrit, and the rite to admit them into the Brahmanical com- 
munity would be hardly so natural in the case of non- Aryans. The 
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Sutras mention the Arhants or Saints of the Vrdtyas and it has 
been thought that they are the predecessors of the Jains, They did 
not practise agriculture or commerce, nor observe Brahmacarya, 

The dress of the Grhapatis of the Vrdtyas, consisted of a 
turban, a black garment, two skins, black and white, a whip, 
jydhroda (a kind of bow) and a rough waggon. The Ath. V. XV 
also mentions a garment, a bow, turban, two pravartas (?) jewel, 
two footmen, a vipaiha (waggon) a charioteer, goad, two forerun- 
ners, a harlot, and a Magadha among the Vratya's outfit. 

According to Charpentier they are the founders of the Rudra- 
Siva cult, the spiritual ancestors of the later and modern Saivaites, 
Their cult of Siva in his dread forms made them an object of 
suspicion. 

The locality in which they lived cannot be ascertained, but 
their nomad life suggests tribes beyond the Sarasvati, according 
to Professor Macdonell. The Brahmin who receives the Vrdtya's 
outfit when the latter is admitted into the Brahmanical commu- 
nity is said to be a Magadha. From all this, it appears that the 
Vratyas were a roving sect alternately regarded with suspicion or 
treated with great reverence — perhaps Aryan but not conforming 
to any of the Brahmanical rules of life. They had a wandering 
life as their connection with the vipaiha (waggon) and other 
parts of their outfit show. They did not observe Brahmacarya 
nor were they ascetics. A harlot and a Magadha (bard) are 
mentioned in connection with the Vrdiya in the Ath. V. The 
Magadha in the Vrdiya' s train, and the Magadha Brahmin who 
is said to receive the Vrdiya' s outfit after the latter enters the 
Brahmanical community, show a connection with Magadha. 

In the Ch. Up. Raikva is described as Sayiigvdna the man 
with the cart. Raikva does not seem to have been a teacher of 
established position and fame. He is not known when inquired 
for and is found only after a long search, scratching his itches 
under a cart! But Janasruti's directions to the attendant who 
goes in search of him are significant ^^where one searches for a 
Brahman, there seek for him'', and following these instructions 
the attendant who had at first searched for Raikva in vain, finds 
a man scratching his itch under a cart, and approaches him and 
inquires Pray, sir, are you Raikva?" Brahman here seems to 
have been used in the sense of a Brahma-knower, and these 
wanderers may have had a great reputation for knowledge. The 
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great Janasruti himself then waits upon the wandering Saint with 
rich gifts-^cows^ a necklace and a chariot drawn hy a she-mule — ' 
an appropriate gift, for the ‘man with the cart’. When Raikva 
Gontemptuously refuses to speak, Janasruti takes his daughter also 
to him, and Raikva then accepts and proceeds to instruct him, 
A necklace, a chariot and a woman are curious gifts to offer a 
saintly wanderer, but not so if Raikva was a Vratya, in which 
case they are natural and appropriate, a jewel, a cart and a 
woman being parts of a Vratya Grhapati’s outfit. The villages 
given to Raikva were among the Mahavrsas, who appear to be 
the neighbours of the Magadhas according to Ath. V. (V, 22), 
and the Frdiya’s connection with the Magadha has been men- 
tioned. 

The only other story in the 13 Upanisads which may 
possibly throw light upon the position of the servant caste is 
that of Satyakama Jabala (Ch. Up. 4. 4). The mother of 
Satyakama must have belonged either to the Brahman, or any 
other of the three higher castes who were not forbidden Veda 
study, because neither Satyakama himself nor his teacher seems 
to have had any doubts about his right to sacred knowledge on 
the mother’s side, or if she had been a Sudra as her position 
as a servant-maid in her youth seems to indicate, it would 
appear that, for Veda study, only paternal ancestiy mattered. 
But the facts are in favour of our assuming that Jabala be- 
longed to one of the three higher castes probably Brahman, 
though she served as a maid in her youth. The teacher says 
to Satyakama ‘A non-Brah mania would not have been able to 
explain thus. Bring the fuel you have not deviated from the 
truth.’ People who bring forward this story as an argument in 
favour of the absence or laxity of caste in Upanisadic times, 
generally overlook some important details in the story of Satya- 
kama. Setting aside the proud assumption of the teacher that 
Satyakama’s truthfulness and straightforwardness proved his 
Brahman birth, the very fact that he first inquires about the gotra 
of his would-be disciple, that Satyakama comes prepared for the 
inquiry, and that Gautama accepts him as a disciple clearly on 
the assumption of his Brahman birth, show how important the 
caste question had become even in those early times. And al- 
though Gautama ostensibly received the nameless boy as a dis- 
ciple, his subsequent behaviour is a compromise. He separates 
out four hundred lean weak cows for the new disciple to look 
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after, and the boy meekly accepts the difficult task, and lives 
away for a number of years till the four hundred lean weak cows 
become a thousand. It was clearly impossible for him to live 
on in his teacher’s house as the custom was in the case of other 
students. As a reward for his loyalty and devotion, Satyakama is 
miraculously instructed and returns with his face shining like a 
Brahma-knower, to the teacher who had treated him so unfairly, 
to beg for instruction from him because only the instruction 
given by a teacher will help him to attain his end. We know 
that in those days students of sacred knowledge lived usually for 
twelve years in the family of the teacher to study the Vedas. (See 
Ch. Up. 6. 1. 2, also 4.10. 1.) Satyakama does not appear to 
have received any regular Vedic teaching. But we know that 
Jabala's devoted son became one of the better known Upanisadic 
teachers, and had disciples of his own. (See Brh. Up. 6. 3. 12, Ch. 
Up. 4. 10. 1.) He even gave instruction to the famous Janaka of 
Videha. (Brh. Up. 4. 1. 6.) Besides Haridrumata Gautama, 
Satyakama had other teachers too — Janaki Ayasthuna who taught 
him a rite handed down through Uddalaka and Vajasaneya 
Yajnavalkya. 

In Satyakama’s time, which is the middle period of Upani- 
sadic philosophy, caste, apparently not quite so rigid as in later 
times, was an already established system, which earnest and 
deserving students could sometimes Just manage to override. 
Another point is noticeable. Brahmin (or high caste) women 
could and did do menial work and Jabala’s story reminds us of 
the legend that it was Svetaketu the son of Uddalaka Aruni, who 
was the first to make chastity a rule for women. Apparently the 
Upanisadic period was no golden age when Brahmins studied 
and taught, when Ksatriyas governed and fought, when Vaisyas 
traded and practised agriculture and the Sudra served the three 
higher castes; nor on the other hand was it what some of our re- 
formers in their more exuberant moods are fain to picture it — an 
age when caste did not exist. We know that even in those times 
degenerate Brahmins could be found to perform sacrifices for 
the unworthy, to accept gifts from those from whom gifts ought 
not to be accepted (Brh. Up. 4. 1. 2) (Also, Mait. Up. 7 — 8), who 
did not study the Veda and were Brahmins only in name. (Ch. 
Up, 5. 3, 1.) There were others, deserving, but poor, and re- 
duced to begging like Usasti Cakrayana in Ch. Up. 1-10. But it 
% hardly in keeping with the general tone of the Upanisads to 
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interpret the Udgitha of the dogs, (Ch. Up. 1. 12.) as a satire on 
the priests. Such ferocious mockery cannot be attributed to the 
Upanisads, even as a survival of their original Ksatriya attitude, 
assuming that the Upanisads originally were fostered among the 
Ksatriyas. 

There is not much to be gleaned from the Upanisads regard- 
ing the status of the Vaisya caste beyond the fact that they do 
not seem to have been regarded with any dislike. In Ch. Up. 
(5. 10. 7) the prospect of entering a Vaisya womb is held out to 
those who are of good conduct, along with Brahman or Ksatriya 
birth. 

The Upanisadic teachers are of Brahman or Ksatriya birth, 
and it is about the position and interrelations of these two castes 
that we can learn a great deal from these works. 

The two castes seem to have been in very close relations 
with one another, and from other sources we know that they 
mingled a great deal, so that many of the leading Brahman 
families could lay claim to royal descent and on the other hand 
most of the royal houses could point to Ksatriyas who had be- 
come Brahmans, and to many who had Brahman blood. Accor- 
ding to Pauranic accounts many of the famous Upanisadic fami- 
lies were what Pargiter calls Ksatriyan Brahmans, Saunakas, Dai- 
vodasas, Kapyas, Gargyas and Maitreyas. It was a common 
enough custom for Ksatriya royal families to have sons begotten 
by Brahmans, and some of the customs in connection with the 
great sacr-ifices are also significant. It was again by no means 
unusual for even royal maidens to be given in marriage to Rsis. 
It frequently happened also that Ksatriyas by birth took to a 
Brahman mode of life. Yayati, Visvamitra, Mandhata, Grtsamada, 
Kaksivant and Devapi may be mentioned and these are by no 
means the only instances. When there was so much in common 
between the two highest castes, it need not surprise us when 
occasionally a Ksatriya is mentioned as imparting Brahma-know- 
ledge to a Brahman. But about the relative positions and duties 
of the two i castes, the Upanisads themselves give us abundant 
information. 

The Ksatriya teachers whom the Upanisads mention, ai'e, 
Asvapati Kaikeya who taught Uddalaka Aruni the mystical Agni- 
/fotra, Pravahana Jaivali who defeated the learned Brahmans in 
a discussion on the Udgitha, and tiught Uddalaka the doctrine of 
IV-~16 
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the '^Five Fires'', Ajatasatru of Benares who put the learned Gargya 
to shame; and we may mention also Janaka of Videha the munifi- 
cent patron of Brahmans and the friend and disciple of Yajfta- 
valkya. 

Arguing from these examples, Professor Deussen and others 
too have thought that the Brahman and Atman theories were at 
first fostered in Ksatriya circles, though they might have originated 
with the Brahmans. But the instances of Ksatriyas giving instruc- 
tion to Brahmans are after all, only exception* The instruction 
given is about the Atman and Brahma, and about the fate of the 
soul after death, and these, it is true, are the chief themes of the 
Upanisads, A great deal has been made of Jaivali's words to 
Uddalaka when he came to him for instruction— which have been 
thus translated — (Hume, Thirteen Principal Ufantsads) 

Ch. Up. 5, 3. 7. As to what you have told me, Gautama, 
this knowledge has never yet come to Brahmans before 
you, and therefore, in all the worlds has the rule belonged 
to the Ksatriya only," 

Brh. Up. 6, 2. 8, As truly as this knowledge has never 
heretofore dwelt with any Brahman whatsoever, so truly 
may not you and your grandfathers injure us. But I will 
tell it to you, for who is able to refuse you when you 
Speak thus ? " 

The texts themselves are : — 

Ch. Up. 5, 3. 7. Yath& ma tvam Gautama vado yatheyam 
na praktvattah pura vidya Brahmanam gacchati, tasmadu 
sarvesu lokesu Ksatrasyeva prasasanam abhuditi." 

Brh. 6. 2. 8. " tatha nastvam Gautama maparadhastava ca 

pitamaha yatheyam vidyetah purvam na kasmimscana 
Brahmana uvasa, tarn tvaham tubhyam vaksyami ko hi 
tvaivam bruvantam arhati pratyakhyatum iti." 

These texts may also be translated thus : — 

Ch. Up. 5. 3, 7. As to what you have told me, Gautama, 
since this vidya has never belonged to Brahmans before 
you, therefore, in all the worlds the teachings (of this vidya) 
has belonged to the Ksatriya only." 

Brh. 6. 2. 8. ‘‘Because this vidya has never before this 
dwelt with any iBrahmap whatsoever, , therefore may not 
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you nor your forefathers injure us. Well, I will tell it to 
you, for who is able to refuse you when you speak thus/' 

According to Professor Deussen the ^^Five Fires" section is 
a secondary product, and the doctrine itself in its original form is 
found in the Yajnavalkya sections. If this is so, how can Jaivali 
say ^ This vidya has never dwelt with Brahmans before ? ' Apart 
from this (for it is by no means certain that the Pancagnividyd 
was a later growth unknown at the time of the collection of the 
Madhu and Yajnavalkya sections of the Brhadaranyaka) why 
should ^ prasdsanam ' be translated ‘ rule ' or government here ? 
Is it not more natural to say, Because, Brahmans have never 
known this before you, therefore the teaching of it has 

everywhere been done by Ksatriyas only" instead of saying 
Because this a has never belonged to Brahmans before, 
therefore the government has been in the hands of Ksatriyas 
only. " It is not the fact of the Ksatriyas being rulers that calls 
for comment, but the fact of their imparting sacred knowledge 
to a Brahman, 

Jaivali makes' a difficulty about teaching Gautama in both 
the Brh. Up. and the Ch. Up. In the latter he becomes troubled 
when Gautama asks for instruction, in the Brh, Up. he declines 
to give him the instruction saying /' That is among divine boons, 
mention a human boon," and when Gautama points out that he 
does not require wealth, he tells him Then you should seek in 
the usual manner." On Gautama's accepting this condition he 
says evidently in palliation of his offence in teaching a Brahman, 
As this vidya has never dwelt with any Brahman before, so 
may not you nor your grandfathers injure use" (for presuming to 
give you a Brahman, sacred knowledge). Everywhere in the 
Upanisads the Brahmans are the teachers of sacred knowledge, 
and this position is never reversed without exciting comment. 
See Bfh. Up. 2. 1. 15, Kausi. Up. 4. 19— where Ajata^atru says to 
Gargya asking for instruction, 

' pratilomam caitad yad Brahmanah ksatriyam upeyad 
brahma me vaksyatiti ' {Brh. Up.) 
and * pratilomarupameva syat yat ksatriyo brahmana- 
mupanayita — (Kausi, Up.). 

In Ch. Up. 5. 11. 7» where the five householders, with 
Gautama Aruni go toHhe king A^apati rKaikeya for ; instruction 
in the -Atman Vai^vanarg, Ihe teches dhern without formally 
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receiving them as disciples. And the attitude towards Brahmans 
m the matter of sacred knowledge is clear in CL Up. 1. 8. 2 
also/ where Pravahana Jaivali tells the two Brahmans in the 
discussion on the Udgitha— <VDo you two, Sirs, speak first. While 
there are two Brahmans speaking, 1 will listen to their word/V It 
is clear that although sacred knowledge was freely given to 
Ksatriyas, teaching was the special privilege of the Brahman 
only. — ^and it was strange, indeed, for the latter to seek religious 
instruction from the warrior caste. Svetaketu refuses to accom- 
pany his large-hearted father when he goes to Jaivali for instruc- 
tion, and it is evidently a matter of bitterness to him that he was 
not able to answer any one of the king's questions. ^Werily 
indeed without having instructed me Sir, you said M have in- 
structed you/ " he reproachfully says to his father, 
questins a Rajanyabandhu has asked me, I was not able to explain 
even one of them." The term Rajanyabandhu shows what 
Svetaketu thought of a Ksatriya who claimed sacred knowledge. 

The questions themselves show that it was the upasand called 
the Pancdgnividyd about which Jaivali questioned Svetaketu and 
not the doctrine itself. The upanisads trace that back to the 
Rgveda itself. 

The Brhadaranyaka account of iht Pancdgnividyd shows 
certain differences in tone, that are interesting if due to a change 
of attitude between the two castes. In the Ch. Up. Svetaketu 
calls the king Bhagavdn. In the Brh. Up. he is not so respectful. 
In the Ch. Up. it is merely said that Gautama Aruni went alone 
to Jaivali for instruction, in the Brh. Up. Svetaketu is asked to 
accompany him, and refuses to do so. Again in the earlier 
account, the king does not insist on Gautama's making a pro- 
fession of discipleship. In the Brh. Up. he makes a point of it. 
These differences may be due to a growing antagonism between 
the castes, a greater assumption of supeidority on the part of the 
Brahmans, and a growing resentment on the part of the Ksatriyas 
—an inclination to stand on their rights. However that may be, 
this attitude is certainly later than the incident itself, as the Brh. 
account of the Pancdgnividyd is evidently later than the original 
account in Ch. Up. 5. 3, 10, 

Even in the two earliest Upanisads the position of the Brah- 
man is in- no way inferior to that, which other works of perhaps 
later period have claimed for him. Brh. Up. 1. 4. 15 says ^'Among 
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the gods Brahma appeared as Agni, among men as the Brahman 
..................... Therefore people desire a place among the gods 

in Agni, among men ina Brahman/' In. Ch*Up. 2. 20, the knower 
oi iht 'R&jana saman, woven upon the divinities, should observe 
a vow not to fiind fault with the Brahmans — since they are the 
earthly representatives of divinity. In the Tait. Up. 1-11, there 
seems to be a tacit assumption that the students as well as the 
teachers are Brahmans. In the later Katha we find these verses 

As Fire, enters 

A Brahman guest into houses. 

They make this the quieting thereof : — 

Bring water, Vaivasvata I 

Katha. 1-8, Hope and expectation, intercourse and pleasantness 

Sacrifices and meritorious deeds, sons and cattle — 
all 

This he snatches away from the man of little 
understanding, 

In whose home a Brahman remains without eating. 

Proud claims these, if all this is declared of the caste, rather 
than the. Brahma-knowerj and from the context the former 
appears to be the case. In the latest of our Upanisads, the Maitri. 
it almost appears as if it was no longer natural for kings to seek 
Brahma-knowledge. '' Such things used to happen I Very difficult is 
this question. Aiksvaka, choose other desires replies the sage 
in answer to the king's request for instruction, after he had re- 
nounced the world and undergone long course of austerity, (Mait. 
1. 2.) And elsewhere the same Upanisad declares, 

Pursuit of one's own regular duty in one's own stage of the 
religious life — that verily is the rule ! Other rules are like a bunch 
of grass," Mait. 4. 3, 

The word Brahmana is also used in the sense of Knower of 

Brahma, Brh, Up. 3. 5. 1 ^^Therefore let a Brahmana become 

disgusted with learning and desire to live as a child. When he 
has become disgusted both with the state of childhood and with 
learning, then he becomes a munu When he has become dis- 
gusted both with the non-ascetic state and the ascetic state, then 
he becomes a Brahmana." Here the word Brahmana, used at first 
in the sense of a man of the Brahman caste is then used in the 
sense of Knower of Brahma. See also Brh. Up. 4. 4. 23. Free 
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from evil, free from impurity, free from doubt, he becomes a 
Brahmana." 

The respective positions of the two castes is indicated in 
Brh. Up. 1. 4. 11— Brahma, being One, was not developed. He 
supercreates the Ksatrahood. — ............Therefore there is 

nothing higher than Ksatra. Therefore at the Rajasuya ceremony 
the Brahmana sits below the Ksatriya. Upon Ksatrahood alone 
does he confer this honour. This same thing, namely Brahman- 
hood, is the sourse of Ksatrahood. Therefore even if a king 
attains supremacy he rests finally upon Brahmanhood as his own 
source. So, whoever, injures him (a Branman) attacks his own 
source......” 

The occasions of the great sacrifices gave an opportunity for 
learned Brahmans to display their attainments and for kings like 
Janaka to honour and reward them — -See Brh. 6. 2, and Ch. 5. 3 ; 
also Ch. Up. 1. 10; 11; 5. 11. .5; 6; — That rich rewards were won by 
learned Brahmans, we know from the account of Janaka’s sacrifice 
and Ajatasatru's offer to Gargya Balaki. Brahmans, when they 
visited kings, were offered a boon. Great honour was paid to the 
learned visitor, and in cases where the king became his disciple, 
he was treated with marked deference. Janaka descends from his 
cushion to show respect to his preceptor. 

Under these circumstances it is to be expected that Brah- 
mans in this period were rich and powerful. Interesting details 
about their wealth are incidentally mentioned. In Brh. Up. 6. 2. 7. 
Gautama says to Jaivali offering a boon of human wealth, 
“ It is well known that I have a full share of gold, of cows and 
horses, of female slaves, of rugs, of apparel.” A female slave, 
chariot and gold necklace are mentioned in Ch. Up. 5. 13. 1, also 
as possessed by a Brahman householder, also rows of chariots. 
The Brahmans did not despise wealth and worldly prosperity — 
See Taitt. Up. 1. 11. A picture of Ksatriyan magnificence is des- 
cribed in Kausl. Up. 1. 4, 5 — where the knower of Brahma 
triumphantly advances into the Brahma- world and is met by five 
hundred Apsarases, one hundred carrying fruits, another hundred 
with ointments, another hundred with garlands, another hundred 
with vestments and yet another with powdered aromatics, who 
adorn him, and conduct him to the city Sayujya, to the abode 
Aparajita, past the two door-keepers into the ‘ Extensive ' hall 
to where on the throne^-^Vicaksana. Brahma is seated on the 
couch Amitaujas, with its spread bolster, and pillow. 
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The Ch, Up. in its earlier portions does not appear to re- 
cognise more than two stages in the life of 
Asrania.. a Brahman— Veda-study and the life of a house- 

holder. In Ch. Up. 2. 23. three branches of religious duty are 
mentioned, but it is not clear that these are recognised as stages 
in life but only as three branches of religious duty. They are 
given in this order (1) Sacrifice, Veda-study and almsgiving, 
(2) Austerity, (3) A Bi*ahmacarin living permanently in 
the house of his teacher. All these win meritorious worlds, but 
he who abides firmly in Brahma, goes to immortality. In 
Ch. Up. 8. 5 also three stages are indicated. (1) Brahmacarya^ 
(2) yajHa, istanij and saitrayana as good deeds, (3) mauna, 
anasakdyanay and aranydyana as austerity. In Ch. Up. 5. 10. 1 
and 3, sacrifice, merit and alms are mentioned, with austerity in the 
forest, and here also we have no proof that these are stages in one 
life, but only two different modes of life. The concluding words 
of the Ch. Up. also do not show a religious life of four or even 
three stages. After learning the Veda from the family of a teacher, 
according to rule, in time left over from doing work for the 
teacher, the student is directed to continue Veda-study in a home 
of his own, and produce sons and pupils, to concentrate his 
senses on the Atman, to harm no living creature, and live thus 
throughout his life to gain eternal liberation. This is nearly the 
standpoint of Taitt. Up. 1, 11 also, as shown in the teacher's 
parting advice to his pupil. 

In 5. 3. and in 4. 10. 4 the Chandogya speaks of Svetaketu 
Aruneya and Upakosala, the disciple of Satyakama, as having 
undergone 12 years of Veda-study in the families of their teachers. 
Svetaketu goes away at the age of twelve, and returns when he is 
twenty-four, and Upakosala tends the sacred fires in his teacher's 
house for twelve long years, and although after that period, other 
students return, he is kept on by his teachers. These two names 
belong to the latest period of the Ch. Up, and by that time, the 
middle period of Upanisadic philosophy, the stage of Brahma- 
carin seems to liave become formally established. 

In the Brh. Up. 4. 4. 22, Yajnavalkya speaks of Brahmans 
desiring to know the Atman by means of Veda-repetition, 
sacrifice, penance and fasting, of those who know him, becoming 
ascetics, of those who desire him, ohiy wandering forth as mendi- 
cants, forsaking all other ties— as Yajnavalkya himself is said to 
have left all possessions behind aiid wandered forth. In the 
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Brh. Up. three stages are beginning to be recognised though they 
may not have become fixed. The word parivraj is used. It was 
at this time that philosophers began to lay stress on desirelessness 
and renunciation as necessary to the seeker after truth, and as the 
inevitable consequence of the realization of the Absolute Oneness 
of the soul. 

In the Maitri. Up. we find it laid down that pursuit of one’s 
regular duty iw one’s own stage of the religious life, alone leads 
upwards, and austerity, if it transgresses these stages, is not proper. 
The asramas have become fixed, and like much else in our culture, 
what had at first been devised as a safeguard and support tended 
to become stumbling-blocks that many of our great saints had 
perforce to surmount. 

Section V. 

Education in Ancient India. 

In the Upanisadic period, education seems to have been con- 
ducted on nearly ideal lines — and it is on this field that we catch 
glimpses of the golden age we sometimes love to picture in our 
country’s past. 

Education in that period seems to have had religious train- 
ing as its main object, perhaps because the light thrown by the 
Upanisads on this subject is bound to be coloured by the character 
of these works which were exclusively engaged with religion and 
philosophy. 

In Brh. Up. 4. 1. the three Vedas with the Ath. Veda 
(Hymns or the Atharvana and Angirases) 

Scope of education ' 

tilhasa and purana, vidyas, upanisads, slokas, 
sutras, antwyakhyanas, and vyakhyanas are mentioned. In Ch. 
Up. 7. 1. 2 a fuller list is given by Narada evidently to emphasise 
his ignorance of the soul in spite of all his knowledge — The 
four Vedas, itihdsa, purdna, Grammar, Rites for the manes. 
Mathematics, Augury, Chronology, Logic, Polity, devavidya, 
bhutavidya, ksairavidya, nahsatravidya, Snake-charming and 
Fine arts — So we may take it that in addition to the four Vedas, 
legend and ancient lore, the sciences of Grammar, Logic 
and Mathematics, and the arts of Government, Astrology and 
Astronomy, the Fine arts, and Magic were all recognised 
branches of study in the earliest Upanisads. A fairly 
comprehensive list I Yajfiavalkya in the Brh. Up. 4. 1 (given 
above) mentions only the Vedas and itshasas and Pur anas, VidyOs, 
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and Upanisads, and then explanatory Slokas and Sutras and com- 
mentaries, a list of exclusively religious and philosophic character. 

In the Mundaka we meet with a list comprising the four 
Vedas and the six Vedahgas all classed together as the Apara 
vidya. 

The scope of education in ancient India was, therefore, very 
wide. The method of imparting education aimed at giving the 
student mental and moral discipline, and training him to fulfil 
his duties in the householder’s state. Knowledge was pursued 
with a single-hearted earnestness that excites our wonder and 
admiration. 

It seems to have been the general rule for boys to leave their 
home at an early age, say about 12 years as in the case of 
Svetaketu (Ch. Up. 5. 3. 1) and spend usually 12 years in the 
house of a teacher as a Brahmacarin. (See Ch. Up. 5. 3. 1 and 

4. 10. 1.) While there, he was expected to serve his teacher. See 
Ch. Up. 8 15 and Taitt. Up. 1. 11. “Be one to whom a teacher 
is good.” At the end of his discipleship he was dismissed after 
he had brought a gift to his teacher according to his means, with 
an earnest injunction to continue his study in home of his own. 
That the religious student’s life was no bed of roses we can 
easily infer. “Just study and teaching I says Naka Maudgalya, for 
that is austerity, for that is austerity 1” 

After the twelve years discipleship the Brahmacarin returned 
to his home to take up the duties of a householder. His study 
was continued and later on he gathered round him disciples of 
his own. 

Some texts show that either during the term of discipleship 
or after they had entered the householder’s estate, students 
travelled about studying the sacrifice or seeking instruction from 
teachers of reputation. See Brh. Up. 3, 4 ; 3. 7. There are many 
instances of great householders going in search of famous teachers 
to learn from them the nature of the Soul and God. See Ch. Up. 

5. 11. 1 ; 2 ; 3 ; When engaged in this single-hearted quest they 
did not let any other consideration to interfere. See also Ch. Up. 
5. 3— Brh. Up. 6. 2, Ch. 4. 1 ; 2; 

Wandering teachers went about teaching and expounding 
and joining in discussions at great sacrifices where rich gifts were 
offered and high honour paid to ‘ the best Brahman,' Kings 
patronised learned Brahmans, and considered themselves honour- 
ed by their visits. See Ajatasatru apd Gargya, Yajfiavalkya and 
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Janaka, Pravahana and Gautama Aruni and Asvapati Kaikeya and 
the six Brahmans who came to him for instruction in the Atman - 
Vaisvanara. . 

Many teachers specialised in »iiyasand upasanas, in search 
of which students came to them from all parts. These vidyas were 
imparted only to sons or disciples. The upasana of Brahma, as 
the Sun of the Universe, Ch. 3. 1-11 seems to have been special 
to Uddalaka’s family. The honey doctrine in Brh. Up. 2. 5, traced 
back to the Rgveda, was handed down in a line of teachers men- 
tioned in Brh. Up. 2. 6. It was an age of original thought when 
philosophy and religion were growing into shape in the hands of 
great teachers and thinkers, who were capable of moulding exis- 
ting laws to new conditions (See Brh. Up. 4. 4. 5) or of striking 
out new lines of their own. See Ch. Up. 6. 2. where Uddalaka 
criticises the view that not-Being only was in the beginning. 

Section VI. 

The Position of Women. 

The names of Maitreyi and Gargi, the two Brahmavadinls of 
the Upanisads, are familiar to all who are interested in Upanisadic 
culture. Of these, Gargi who attended the learned assembly at 
Janaka’s court, on the occasion of a great sacrifice, twice questions 
Yajnavalkya, On the first occasion Yajnavalkya silences her at 
last with a rebuke. She afterwards questions him again and is 
fully and satisfactorily answered. Unlike the other questioners 
Gargi is depicted as rather vainglorious. She begins — Vener- 
able Brahmans lo, I will ask him two questions. If he will answer 
me these, not one of you will surpass him in discussions abou 
Brahma,” and to the great philosopher himself, “As a noble 
youth of the Kasis or of the Videhas might rise up against you, 
having strung his unstrung bow, and taken two foe-piercing 
arrows in his hand, even so O Yajnavalk 3 ra have I risen up 
against you with two questions. Answer me these.” And he 
quietly replies ‘ Ask, Gargi’. Brh. Up, 3. 8. 1 ; 2. Her questions 
lead Yajnavalkya back beyond space as the ultimate world ground, 
to the Imperishable and elicit from the great philosopher a 
magnificient description of this Supreme Imperishable. She is 
not inferior to the other questioners, though we could wish she 
had adopted a different tone. Perhaps then, as now, women 
sometimes carried their honours with a flourish. 

This instance of a Brahman woman of good family frequent- 
ing learned assemblies and moving with the foremost thinkers 
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and philosophers on equal terms, taking a prominent part in a 
discussion in every branch of sacred learning, is not related with 
any sort of comment. There is no sign that Gargfs case was in 
any way unusuah In this connection Brh. Up, 6. 4. 17 is notice- 
able. In the ceremonies for procreation any one who wishes to 
have a learned {pandita) daughter is asked to follow certain 
directions. Daughters were evidently not a curse and learning 
was no doubtful blessing for a woman, (as even in our days it is 
sometimes held to be) and it was considered natural to wish 
for a learned daughter as for a learned son. 

Yajnavalkya's wife Maitreyi is also described as Brahma- 
(Brh, Up. 4. 5. 1). When her husband is about to go 
forth as a wandering ascetic she chooses the sacred knowledge he 
may have to impart, in preference to all the worldly wealth with 
which he proposes to endow her. ^ What should I do with that 
through which I may not be immortal.' And Yajnavalkya says 
in reply, ^ Though you, my lady, were dear to us, you have 
increased your dearness/ and proceeds to instruct her. There is 
not the slightest hint that the highest knowledge was considered 
unsuitable to a woman, although it is said that this was not 
a subject in which women generally took any interest. 

In those times even Brahmans like Yajnavalkya sometimes 
had more than one wife, though there is nothing to lead us to 
suppose that this was usual^ The position of women as mothers 
was very high. In Taitt. Up. 1, 11 the student is instructed to 
honour his mother as a god — here a mother is mentioned first, 
then a father, teacher and guest. 

From the story of Satyakama, we can infer that high caste 
women also did menial work in strange houses — where it some- 
times chanced that they lapsed from virtue, or it may even be 
true that in the earliest times ideas on these subjects were not 
what they afterwards became. {See Varnas and Asramas) See 
Ch. Up. 2. 13. 2 — where the knower of Vama-devya sdman is to 
observe the vow of never abstaining from any woman ; Brh. Up. 
6, 4. 7 ; 6. 4. 9 — where a woman is desired with the thought of 
enjoyment only; 6. 4. 10 — where she is desired with the thought 
* may she not conceive offspring 6* 4. 12 — where an incanta- 
tion against a wife's lover is described, and the warning given, 
one should not desire sport with the spouse of a sroiriya who 
knows this." In this connection the unsolved problem of the 
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matronymics in the vamia of the Vajasaneya school gains 
significance. Satyakama is called Jabala after his mother. 

The custom of having women slaves has been noticed 
above. Of what caste or nationality these were we have no 
means of determining. 


(To be Continued.) 
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III, 

We saw in the preceding article that when Valmiki has to 
describe the greatness, dignity and lustre of kings and other 
great personages, he compares them to the Sun and Moon. But 
many are the occasions when ‘ greatness ' in the mere physical 
sense, or ‘ magnitude ’ also calls for description. Here, moun- 
tains and clouds almost seem to hold the monopoly for acting 
as standards of comparison. The first object which seems to 
occur to the poet when he wants to find an analogy for some- 
thing which is just 'big’ is a mountain, a perfectly intelligible 
comparison and one that is likely to occur to human beings all 
over the world. Rama and Laksraana, Valin and Sugriva, Ravana 
and Kumbhakarna, Hanuman and Jatayus, Atikaya and Trisiras — 
these are some among the many characters of the work who 
are likened to a mountain.^ Usually the comparison is of a 
very simple nature, in which we are just told that somebody 
big is like a mountain. Sometimes, however, we get details. 
Valin is struck by Sugriva with a Sala tree as a mountain is struck 

1 . ^ 4 ^^ I R. VI. so. 29. 

I R. IV. 20. 3. 

31 ^ SilfeW I R. in. 32 . 9 . 

^ (fWRRok) I R- vi. ei. 2. 

filtoRlqirat 

fOT. I R. IV. 50. 40. 

cFi: I R- in. 5 o. 2. 

awr«rr iR.vi.71.23. 

. \ R* ni. 27. 7. 
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by ‘vajra’. Laksmana, with three arrows stricking out of his 
forehead, looked like a mountain with three peaks^. It is not 
only living beings who are compared to mountains for their 
size ; a host of other things are so compared. Thus, houses and 
palaces are usually likened to peaks of mountains, either for 
their size or for the closely connected conception of height. 
The palaces of all kings, no matter whether they are men, 
monkeys or merely, Raksasas, are equally honoured in this 
manner^. That elephants, of all animals, should be compared to 
mountains is not likely to cause surpise in anybody^. Equally 
natural is the comparison of clouds with mountains^. In fact 
the connection between mountains and clouds is so close 
that they seem almost interchangeable in most of the images of 
the Ramayana. About this, however, more will be said later. 
Waves in the sea are also likened to mountains®, which is also 
quite intelligible. When the poet says that the trees, with smoke 
clinging to their tops, look like Vaidurya. ” hills covered with 
clouds,® we must recognize that something more than mere size 
is the basis of comparison. There is also the green colour of the 
tree which has called forth the analogy with the tree. When the 

1 . 


2 . 


3. 


4. 

5. 


R.VI. 91. 34. 

R. II. 39. 27. 
R’V. 2. 16. 
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‘parigha ’ or the ' club ' is compared to a mountain-peak, ^ perhaps 
mere magnitude is the basis of the comparison. The same is the 
case where heaps of food are likened to mountains.^ 

While elephants are compared to mountains on account of 
their huge size, they themselves can become standards of com- 
parison in the matter of magnitude. ^ In all these images, figuring 
mountains, the ranges and peaks usually mentioned are Kailasa, 
Meru, Mandara, Vindhya and Himalaya. 

As was pointed out above, clouds play a part in Sanskrit 
imagery very similar to that of mountains,^ except that the poet 
seems to be conscious not only of their size, but also of their 
colour, dark or white according to the season of the year. That 
is why it is chiefly monkeys and Raksasas, in whom size and 
colour are equally remarkable, who are usually compared to clouds. 
Usually the comparison is a very simple one, but sometimes it 
becomes more picturesque. Valin, with his garland round his 
neck looks like a cloud tinged by the red glow of the evening.® 
Sugriva with his garland looks like the evening cloud with its 


1. ^51571? I R. III. 26. 10. 
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string of balaka birds.^ Ravana smeared with sandal paste, 
looks like a cloud with lightning.^ In all this, not merely the 
size and colour of the cloud, but the colour of the garlands or 
sandal paste also suggests the image. Many are the passages 
where houses and palaces are likened to clouds, but here it is the 
white autumn clouds which are usually mentioned, they being 
more appropriate for tall white-washed buildings, having many 
stories,^ Among other objects compared to clouds are forest 
ranges,^ or groves of trees, which can produce the illusion of 
clouds, especially when they are at a distance, a line of smoke,® 
from its very obvious resemblance to a mass of clouds, elephants® 
and finally, mountains themselves.^ The identification of cloud 
and mountain is deep-rooted and universal among human beings, 
as the study of Indo-Europeon languages shows. 

Whether the standard of comparison be the Sun or the 
Moon, Mountain or cloud, it seems to describe only the general 
aspect of a person or thing. There are, however, the details to 
be considered, especially in the case of persons. The work 
abounds, in images descriptive of the different parts of the body 
of men, monkeys and demons. The following table will show at 
a glance the objects to which the different parts of the body are 
compared. 


1. ¥ g# #Tta[T I 

^ n r. iv. 12, 41. 

2. I 

3. ^ 1 R. ii. 17. 2. 

^ I R. ii. 5. 22. 

I R. IL 6, 11. 

4 ^ I R. IL 93, 8. 

1 R. iii. 3, 26. 

^ 1 R. IV. 13. 14. 

5. f®q[T^n%^Ritnwi 

II R. III. 11. 51. 

6. =^3^: | R. V. 4. 28. 

7. ,|.R. III. 11, 45. , 
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Object compared. Standard of comparison. 

Colour of person- — blue lotus, cloud, Vaidurya, anjana 


Face, 

(dark persons) ; molten gold^ 

Moon, lotus, sun, coraU, 

Eyes. 

Lotus, fire, copper, alata, blood, deer’s eyes, Sun.- 

Tresses, 

Black cobra, line of forests.^ 

Lips, 

Copper.® 

Neck. 

Colour of sandal.® 

Shoulders. 

Bull's, lion's.’ 

Breasts, 

Ripe Tala fruits, Bilva fruits.® 


2 . 


3. 


4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 



1- I R. II. 89. 19 ; 

ilWIF ) I R. II. 83.8; 

T: I R. III. 35. 8 ; 

I R. VI. 45. 14; 

I R. III. 34, 17, 
gjfttr ^#1^5 I R. IV. 14. 9. 

^ I R. II. 64. 70 ; 

(f3»Tra:) I R. V. 33. 2. 

I R. II. 10. 27 ; 

(n^:) I R. U. 13. 9 ; 

I R. III. 11. 66; 

^ ?trara; fi^r ^ I R. n- 92 28 ; 
^q^Rras%8gpiIT I R. III. 18. 17 ; 

^^fSRl^r I R. IV. 35. 23; 

^r?r#wr^: i R. iv, 24. 3i ; 

JjrRTRr^l R. III. 18. 17; 

I R. VI. 59. 17. 
jftSRFlFRir^RT I R. V,14.25; 
jf^RIT | R. v. 14. 25. 

I R. III. 52, 21. 

(#rRrr:) i R.ni. 60, 32. 

I R. IV. 53, 7. 

qyidi«1q*Rci^ I R. lU. 60. 18 ; 

I R. III. 60. 13. 

IV--I8 
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Arms. Blot, elephant's trunk, Indra's banner.^ 

Hands, Five-headed snakes, Indra's banner, lotus.^ 

Thighs, Elephant's trunk, plantain tree.^ 

Voice, Cloud, Dundubhif KalahamsaA 

Gaze. Lion. 

Tears. Crystal ^ 

Gait. Proud tiger’s, Intoxicated elephant's, Bull's,^ 

All this relates only to the description of the purely external 
aspect of persons and things, without any reference to their 
feelings or their relation to one another. Such description is not, 
however, the chief interest of the Ramayana, which abounds, as 
was said before, in pictures of men and women, under the stress 
of deep feelings or in their relation to one another. The work is, 
after all, a narrative of the actions of men and women. We have 
so far seen what kind of images are used by Valmiki in his des- 
cription of kings and princes in all their royal dignity and splend- 
our. We have also seen that the same images recur also in the 
description of other things at their best. But pei'sons and things 
do not always remain at their best. In a state of distress, they 
lose their'fdtnler lustre and glory. Let us see what images are 
used by the poet in describing things in this state. It is only 
natural that in a story in which the fortunes of men and things 
change so frequently according to circumstances, there should be 
descriptions of them in their fallen state also. Indeed one is struck 


L I R. ni. 5. 16 ; 

^1%^ I R. V. 13. 18 ; 

R. V. 10. 15. 

3. I R. HI. 25. 22 ; 
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by the extraordinary variety of the things to which men and things 
in such a state are compared. Nor are these images scattered 
throughout the work. Sometimes, as in the description of SIta in 
distress, a large number of them occur in the same passage, 
lending exh'aordinary force to the emotion which is meant to be 
conveyed. Such images are grouped together in the following 
paragraph for the reader’s convienience. Such images are mostly 
found in the description of Sita in her sorrow, either before or 
after her ravishment by Havana. In such a state, we are told she 
looked like the Sun in eclipse,^ or without its lustre, or the Moon 
in day-time,^ or moonlight covered by clouds, ^ or a fallen star,^ 
or a lotus-stalk soiled by mud,® or a lotus-bed squashed,® or 
lotus without its stalk, ^ or a lotus fading in the Sun,® or a creeper 
without flowers,® or the fallen branch of a tree,^® or a deer gone 
astray, or deer followed by dogs,^® or a Sarika in a cage,i® or a 
female elephant separated from its mate,i'* or a Cakravaki with- 
out its mate,^® or gold covered by dust,^® or a boat in the middle 


1. 3?^qT ?:T^Tt W W I R- V. 21. 15. 

2. ^ ^ I R. HI. 51. 22 . 

3. sFfT I R- v. i5. 37. 

4. =®3crT ^ ciKf I r. v. 17. 20. 

5-6. I R- V. 17. 25 ; 

I R. V. 19. 13. 

7. ^ 1 R- ni. 52. IS. 

8-9 I R- H- 104. 25 ; 

I R- V. 17. 25. 

10. ^ 5 [T ^ i R. v. 19. 5. 

11. ^ 1 R- v. 25. 5. 

12. ’jjff I R. ni. 55. 5. 

13. I R- V. 13. 13 ; 
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15. I R. Y. 16. 30. 
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of the ocean, buffeted by the -winds,! or the altar soiled,* or an 
army with dead heroes,* or Hope baffled,^ or Prosperity 
vanished,* or Faith destroyed,® or an Order disobeyed,* or 
the Future imperilled,® or Wisdom in decay,® or Smrti in 
doubt,!® or learning acquired on Pratipad.!! Similarly, Ayodhya 
without Rama and Dasaratha, is like the sky without the Sun,!* 
or the Moon or the stars,!® or like the sky covered by clouds,!^ 
or the night without the Moon,!® or the ocean without water,!® 
or a river with little water,!* or like a sinking wave of the ocean,!® 
or a tank without flowers, or a cow deserted by the bull,!® or a 
cave without its lion, or a deserted tavern,*® or a string of pearls 
without any precious stone in it,*! or a creeper fading under the 
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fire.^ Dasaratha in deep sorrow is like a Rsi who had lied, 2 or 
fallen Yayati, or a tank without water, 3 or a snake without its 
power.^ Kaikeyi fallen on the floor in deep sorrow looked like 
creeper that has been cut, ora fallen goddess, or a fallen Kinnari, 
or a fallen Apsaras, or Maya gone astray, or a deer imprisoned, 
or a female elephant wounded by a hunter,® Prostrate Rama is 
like fire without lustre, or the setting Sun, or the Moon in eclipse.® 
When wounded and covered with flood, he is like the sun sur- 
rounded by the evening clouds. Defeated Visvamitra looked like 
the ocean without its velocity, or a serpent with broken fangs, 
or the sun in eclipse or a bird without wings^. A kingdom 
withoiit a king is like a river without water, forest without grass* 
cows without a keeper.® A kingdom devoid of its wealth is like 
wine without fermentation. A kingdom enjoyed by another is 
like wine robbed of its essence, a sacrifice without Soma,® An 
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army without generals is like a boat without oars. When it is in 
a state of depression, it is like a ship on the sea when there is no 
wind A Valin, lying on the floor after having been struck by 
Rama looked like the sky without the Moon, or the Sun fallen on 
the earth at the end of a Yuga or Yayati fallen on earth.2 
When struck by Sugriva with a Sala tree, he looked like an over 
crowded boat on the ocean.^ Bharata, lying on the floor in 
sorrow) on hearing of Rama's exile, looked like the sun at the end 
of a Yuga.*^ He and Satrughna, prostrate, seemed to be two bulls 
with broken horns,^ 

On examining the above lists, one finds that the same images 
are sometimes used to characterize more than one thing in a fallen 
state, while others occur in the case of particular persons and 
things only. Thus, Sita, Ayodhya and Kausalya, all look like a 
fallen star, in a state of lost glory, Sita, without Rama, and 
Ayodhya without Rama are both like an army with dead heroes. 
From this, can we draw the conclusion that all these images are 
interchangeable ? Can we imagine Valnilki saying that Sita in dis- 
tress is like a lake devoid’ of its snakes ? This is said, in the 
Ramayana, in connection with the palace without Rama,^ It is 
found in the Mahabharata also, where it is used to describe 
Duryodhana's tent.^ A palace and a tent are both places of 
residence and one can, therefore, understand why the image occurs 
in both cases. We are, perhaps, justified in declaring that Valmiki 
would not have used the comparison in describing Sita. 

Mention has already been made in the preceding article; of the 
occurrence of some of these images in the Mahabharata. A few 
more might be mentioned here to indicate the similarity in spirit 
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of the two epics. Damayanti in distress is like a lotus-bed spoiled, 
or a lotus stalk pulled out, or a louts-bed smeared with mud 
or the full-moon night with the moon in eclipse, or the 
moon covered by black clouds, or the sun surrounded by 
smoke, or a dried up river. 1 Kai-na’s face in shame is like a 
lotus spoild by rain water, or fallen on the ground.^ The 
army of the Kurus without Bhisma is like the sky without stars, 
or the sky without wind^. The Kamyaka wood is like an 
empty wine jar, or a lake without snakes'*. 

The above images culled from the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata incidentally tell us what were the attributes which 
in the popular imagination, were always associated with certain 
things and whose absence took away all glory and lustre from 
them. This invariable association is explicity mentioned by the 
poet in some places. Sita says, she would not deviate from 
Dharma, anymore than light can be separated from the moon.® 
Rama does not give up his cheerfulness as the autumn 
moon its lustre. He does not disregard his fathers' order as the 
moon does not abandon its lustre®. Sugriva helping Rama is 
as natural as that the moon should shed its lustre, or that the 
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sun should make the sky bright or that Indra should give rain.^ 
The indissoluble association of husband and wife is like that of 
Vana and string, chariot and wheel.^ 

Closely allied to the description of how men and things 
looked in a state of faded lustre and greatness are pictures of 
what they do in sorrow. As shedding tears is the most com- 
mon action of men and women in sorrow, it is often described. 
Kausalya sheds tears as a canal brings fresh water^, tears from 
Sita's eyes took like drops of water from a lotus.^ Sugriva held 
in check a flood of tears which came to him like a flood in a 
river^. Rama was choked with tears as the moon with snow.® 
Tears of joy also sometimes enter into images as when we 
are told that Kausalya will shed tears of joy as a line of clouds 
showers water. ^ In sorrow, people not only weep, they also 
sometimes collapse. Dasaratha, Rama and many others fall on 
the floor in their sorrow and the normal analogy is that of a tree 
that has been cut down,® Of Surpanakha, we are told that 
she fell like a thunder-bolt from the sky.^ In great sorrow, 
the heart breaks like the banks of a great river flooded in the 
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rainy season.^ To the wriggling motion of a snake on the 
ground is compared the wallowing on the ground of one in ex- 
treme agony.2 

The Rfimayana contains more than mere exhibitions of 
sorrow. Battles occupy quite a large portion of the work with 
all their implications of courage and fear, anger and calm; fights 
take place in all Kandas, except perhaps in the Ayodhyakanda, 
while the Yuddhakanda is full of them. Courage is the basis of 
all fights and those who possess it are compared usually to Indra 
and Visnu^, who are famous for their vlrya^ in the Vedas. 
More unusual and therefore interesting are comparisons with 
Yama and Vayu for mrya\^ If Indra and Visnu are the models of 
courage, it is the deer which stands for fear. The followers of 
Khara run away like the deer terrified by the hunters.^ It is not 
merely cowards in battle who are compared to terror-stricken 
deer. When Sita sees the cloth made of bark which she has to 
wear before going to the forest, she becomes terrified like a deer 
when it sees the net which is meant to catch it.® If the deer 
is the type of the victim of fear, it is the snake which represents 
the cause of fear. People fear a liar as they do a snake.^ 
Rama became terrified on seeing Dasaratha in distress as one 
does on touching a snake with the feet.® 

Coming back to matters relating to war, an army is compar- 
ed to an ocean when its size and density are to be emphasized 
and to masses of clouds when its messive, noisy character is to 
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be brought outL Of such an army, bows and arrows are the 
chief weapons. The usual comparison of an arrow is with a 
snake, probably because of its long shape, its quick motion 
accompanied by its hissing noise and finally its fatal charac- 
ter. 2 In one passage, the common points mentioned are the 
sharp points and the Joints {rjuparvanah). Sometimes the com- 
parison is with a thunderbolt, or fire, or (lightning, or noose of 
death, or the Sun.^ The spear is like Indra's banner, or 
the thunderbolt.^ Daggers are like serpents.® Slaps and 
blows with fists are like thunderbolts®. When the fighters 
fall in battle, they fall usually like trees cut down or struck by 
lightning or like Indra's banner or like a mountain struck by 
thunderbolts Surpanakha rushes at Rama as Rahu at the 
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Moon.i When one rushes at another only to be destroyed, 
it is like a moth rushing at fire2. Two mighty soldiers fighting 
with each other is like the clash of clouds, or like the meeting 
of a lion and an elephant, or like the battle between Vrtra and 
Vasava, or between Budha and Angaraka^. It is clear from 
all this that the imagery of war, as all other imagery of the 
Ramayana, is mainly derived from nature and mythology. 


{To be continued.) 
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GLIMPSES OF COCHIN HISTORY FROM LITERARY 
SOURCES (13424505). 

. ' BY 

K. Rama Pisharoti, M. A., L. T., 

Reader in Sanskrit and Dean of Oriental Studies, Annamalai 
University^ Chidaniharanu 

No systematic attempt has yet been made to reconstruct the 
history of Cochin before the Portuguese advent and this period 
is treated practically as a blank. Earlier writers have contented 
themselves with merely referring to some traditions and ultimate- 
ly characterising them as a ^ farrago of legendary nonsense 
They could, indeed, have done more, but either because they did 
not care, or had not full access to the materials now availkble, 
they have not dealt with this portion of our history. More and 
more materials are being brought to light every day, thanks to 
the labours of the Archaeological Departments of Cochin and 
Travancore and the Epigraphical departments of South India. 
There is thus within the easy reach of the student of history a 
large mass of materials, into which a historical discipline has yet 
to be introduced. No less important are the materials, lying 
scattered about in the numerous literary works, both Sanskrit 
and Malayalam, written by Malayalis, and no consideration 
seems yet to have been bestowed upon the materials available in 
these. One reason for this was the attitude taken by the earlier 
writers of local history who were inclined to attach any value 
only to foreign accounts; The latter may be valuable, but that 
does not mean that we should brush aside as absolutely untrust- 
worthy all local materials : that, I believe is a wrong method. 
Leaving alone this subject for the time being, a study of the 
materials recently made available shows that the downfall of the 
active sovereignty of the Imperial Perumals was followed by 
the setting up of the fedual overlordship of the Perumpatappii 
Muppil, L e.f of the Maharaja of Cochin. This feudal overlord- 
ship of Cochin continued down to the times of the Portuguese!. 

1. Vide the writer^s paper on the * Three Kerala Eras ’ presented 
to the fourth All-India Oriental Conference at Allahabad and publishe d 
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This period from 427 A, D. to 1500 A* D. may well be divided 
into two distinct periods ; the Cranganore period and the Cochin 
period. The former, running from 427-1342, is so called because 
at that time Cranganore was the capital, and the latter which 
runs from 1342-1500 so called because Cochin was then the 
capital. The immediate cause of the transfer of the capital from 
Cranganore to Cochin was the closing of the historic harbour at 
Cranganore and the throwing open of an excellent harbour at 
Cochin, as a result of heavy floods in the year 1342 A. D. 
Another reason also there might have been, I mean the deprada- 
tions made by numerous feudal vassals who, headed by the 
Zamorin of Calicut, were trying to throw off the yoke of Cochin, 
Towards the close of the 14th century, the Zamorin grew rich 
and powerful and he was also able to get the help of king 
Krishnaraya^ of Vijayanagar, or Anagundy, as our traditions 
would have it. The whole of the fourteenth century appears to 
have witnessed a big tussle between the Emperor of Kerala and 
the king of Calicut, which continued down to the times of the 
Portuguese, and ultimately led to the overthrow of the feudal 
overlordship. The history of the royal family of Cochin during 
the Cranganore and Cochin periods is completely wrapped up in 
mystery and any light that may be available deserves to be 
utilised. It is proposed here to collect the references available 
in literary works which may throw some sparks of light on this 
dark period. 

The works that constitute the basis of the present study are 
chiefly two Prabandliruiis of Nilakantha, a protege of a Vira- 
kerala Varma, King of Cochin, named the Tenkaildsandihodayam 
and the Rajaratnavaliyam, and two dramas, the Ratnakeiudayam 
and the Ramavarmavilasam, written by a poet, called Balakavi, 
a protege of Rama Varma, a King of Cochin. We shall, to begin 
with, briefly notice these works. 


in the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, Vol. I Part II From his 
Malaifar and the Portuguese it will be seen that Mr K, M. Panikkar 
seems to be bent upon glorifying Calicut and Travancore rest of sup- 
perssing history — indeed something that is inexcusable in one who 
presumes to be a student of history. A glimpse of the true historical 
position of Cochin will be available from that paper, 

1. He may be identified with Bukka II; Ferishta mentions a 
Krishna Raya during this period. 
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The Tenkailasanathodayam belongs to that category of 
Malayalam literature, called Prabandham, which has achieved 
considerable distinction and which occupies a high position 
amongst us. It is written by a poet, called Nilakantha, who from 
his own admission is the author of two more works, Gellurna- 
thodayam and Narayaniyam, as seen from the following verse: — 

Vidyavallabha Nilakantha sukaves Cellurnathodayam 

Citram pandu krtam punasca racitam Narayaniyam 

tvaya j 

Adyaivai-abhatam gira mama bhavan Tenkailana- 

thodayam 

Pratyagrakhyakalarnnabandhuragunam bandhum pra- 

bandhottamam || 

If any value may be attached to the theories advanced 
in the voluminous introduction to the Ramayanaprabandham, 
published in the Sri Mulam Malayalam series, No. 15, to this 
author may also be assigned Ramayanaprabandham, Bharata- 
prabandham, Narayaniyam, Rajaratnavaliyam, etc., but the 
theories advanced have no pretence to any finality and we do not 
subscribe to the same. Coming to the works that are definitely 
known to be Nilakantha’s, Cellurnathodayam deals with the 
Pratistha of the Siva shrine at Peruncellur, Taliparamba. It 
yields so far as we now know, no historical information except a 
reference to a Satasoma whom the author also connects with the 
Cochin Royal family, in his Tenkailasanathodayam. The Nara- 
yaniyam deals with the Pratistha of the temple at Trppunittura. 
The work has been so called not because of the name of the 
author, as assumed by others, but on account of the fact that the 
lord enshrined there is called Sri Narayana. From this work 
we get the information that the area around Trppunittura is also 
known as Ravi-natu which a piece of information so far unknown 
and which shows that the term “ Ravimedinipaii ” may also be 
interpreted to mean the ‘ Lord of Ravi Country.’ The third 
work, Tenkailasanathodayam, describes the Pratistha of the 
Trichur temple, and it refers to the construction of the three Sri 
Koils, the Mandapam, the shrines of Lambodara and Ayyappan, 
the pathway around the mighty walls enclosing the spacious 
Matilakam, the setting apart of a place for a flower garden pro- 
bably identical with the present area called Pallittamam, the 
assignment of houses near by to Pisharotis to serve in the 
temple, the founding of twenty-two Namputiri houses around 
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the temple, to safeguard the proper religious discharge of the 
divine service and last, but not least, the grand celebration of 
the final purificatory Kalasam ceremony and the institution of the 
Sivaratri Vilakku in commemoration of the same, a celebration 
which obtains even to-day. These are, indeed, very important 
details regarding temple history. 

VVe have, indeed, no authentic information regarding the 
author and his age. He appears to have hailed from Perumcel- 
lur and later attached himself to the court of King Vira Kerala 
Varma of Cochin. In the Introduction to the Ramayanapra- 
bandham we have already referred to, Dr. K. S. Menon identi- 
fies this author with Punam, that famous Malayan poet, whom 
a persistant tradition connects with the brilliant court of Vikrama 
of Calicut which was graced by a distinguished array of poets and 
scholars. This identification is based on a tradition which has 
not found all-round acceptance. The date of the author is 
another bone of contention ; for, while some assign him to the 
15th century, others assign him to the close of the 16th century 
on the basis of what they take as a Kalivacakam, we mean the 
concluding words ‘Prapathe tat prthivyam' which when worked 
out, gives the date 7th Medam 774 M, E. f.e., April, 1599 A. C. 
The nature of the words and their position at the very close of 
the work and the practice obtaining of not mentioning any term 
denoting time, till after the time of Bhattatiri may be adduced 
in suppoit of their contention. But for a prinia jade reason, 
this phrase cannot be accepted as a cryptogram. For according 
to our author, the king at his time was Vira Kerala Varma, the 
successor of Goda Varma while according to other available 
sources, the king at this period, i. e,, at about 1599 A. C. was 
Ravi Varma, successor of Rama Varma, and the predecessor of 
a Vira Kerala VarmL We have no reason to think that the 
latter sources are wrong both as regards names and dates of the 
kings of this period. It will thus be seen that the age of the 
author is not beyond doubt and in the light of the little evidence 
now available we feel we are justified in accepting the tradition 
which assigns our author to the I5th century. 

Rajaratnavali 5 ram is looked upon as one of the most perfect 
jems in the whole range of Malayalam literature. The author- 
ship of this work is assigned to the famous Punam Namputiriby 
gne school and to Malamahgalam by another school ; but Dr. 
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K. S. Menon in his Introduction already referred to, would assign 
to our Nilakantha all the famous Prabandhams.i Without 
subscribing to any of these views so categorically stated, we do, 
accept the tradition which assigns the author to the 15th century, 
a view which is supported by internal evidence also. This poem 
deals with the marriage of King Rama Varma with Mandaramala 
of Trichur. Incidentally the work gives us some glimpses of 
the general nature of the period. The two dramas we have 
mentioned are the works of a Balakavi, a protege of King Rama 
Varma. Of these works, the one known as Ramavarmavilasam 
describes the king as going to Benares after abdicating in favour 
of Goda Varma, his brother and successor. The age of this 
author also is uncertain. 

It will be seen from what has been said that the sources on 
which the present study is based, have not their ages fixed with 
any degree of certainty by students of literary history. But this 
fact need not invalidate them as source books for history. For 
it is possible to fix their ages with some amount of certainty in 
the light of other known fa:ts of history. Now we shall proceed 
to notice the historical information available in these. 

In the introductory portion of his Tenkailasanathodayam, 
Nilakantha gives a list of eight kings and has prefaced the same 
with a description of the city of Cochin. The earliest ‘ Kings of 
Cochin,' according to this author, are Rama Varmas. They 
were succeeded by a Goda Varma, and his successors were in 
order Ravi Varma, Vira Kerala Varma, Rama Varma, Goda 
Varma and Vira Kerala Varma, the patron of Nilakantha. Our 
author gives brief notices of four only of these kings * and they 
are the last four. Of these the first is Vira Kerala Varma whom 
he describes as a great warrior and a generous partron of letters. 
Long he guided the destinies of the kingdom. He had many 
enemies to overcome, and these he successfully overcame. It 
was probably this king who built the present magnificent 

1 The Introduction deals with a number of interesting topics but 
they are not treated in the way which we are led to expect from a scholar 
of his position. He has simply given all that he knows without any 
attempt at introducing a scientific discipline into the matter and as 
such, much of his theorisings do not commend themselves to the 
student either of literature or of history. It is a pity that the learned 
editor should not have utilised his opportunity to better purposes to 
critically examine many of the topics dealt with in that Introduction. 
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temple at Trichur as a votive offering to beget an issue. He 
had no successor for a long time, and it was only late in his life 
that the royal family was blessed with an issue. Consequently his 
successor, king Rama Varma, ascended the throne early in his 
life. Thanks to the wise counsel .of his ministers and the active 
co-operation of his brothers he crushed his enemies, and these, 
indeed, were not few, and consolidated his kingdom. After 
restoring peace and order, and after reigning for long he left for 
Benares, accompanied by his brother Goda Varma, but, alas for 
the kingdom, the king died at Benares while his brother who 
succeeded him lived only to come back to his kingdom. Goda 
Varma was succeeded by Vira Kerala Varma, the patron of our 
poet. It is curious to point out that the poet calls his patron 
' Kurubhumibhartd,’ a title which he does not apply to anybody 
else. The descriptions show that the city of Cochin has risen to 
some amount of importance on account of her commercial acti- 
vity, but it is significant to point out that there is no reference to 
the Portuguese. From the time of the earlier Vira Kerala Varma 
onwards, these kings had to do a lot of fighting and success 
seems to have generally crowned their arms. It will be seen 
that the king who patronised Nilakantha was on a military 
campaign, when he stops for a day at Trichur to make his 
obeisance to the Lord enshrined there, and it was then that he 
ordered the poet to write the work. 

From the Rajaratnavaliyam, we find that the king Rama 
Varma was born late in the life of his predecessor, Vira Kerala 
Varma, and he consequently ascended the throne early in his 
life. Like his predecessors, he also found that the throne was 
no bed of roses, and he had to undertake a series of campaigns 
against the refractory chiefs in, and the enemies of, the kingdom. 
Thanks, however, to the wise counsels of his ministers and the 
active co-operation of his brothers, success uniformly crowned 
his arms and he was able to restore peace and order and conse- 
quently bring prosperity to the kingdom. The city of Cochin 
had already risen to importance and she was carrying on a busy 
trade, but as before there is no reference to the Portuguese, 
Similarly, Trichur also appears to have risen to some amount of 
importance during this period. 

The general nature of the description shows that the Rama 
Varma who is the hero of Rajaratnavaliyam may be identified 
with the third Rama Varma in Nilakantha's list. For the name 
IV--20 
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of the predecessor and the general nature of the king and the 
kingdom show that they can vvell be identified. 

The two dramas of Balakavi the protege of King Rama 
Varma, are Ratnaketudayam and Ramavarmavilasam. The first 
of these works the author wrote at the instance of the king, 
while in the second he traces the fortunes of the king after he 
abdicated in favour of his brother Goda Varma, as stated in the 
prologue to the drama. This must generally be a very interesting 
work, but unfortunately the only copy of the work available is in 
the G. O. M. L. Madras and it is very much worn out and the 
present writer had only a cursory view of the same. Conse- 
quently any views that may now be set forth must necessarily 
be tentative. It appears that this Rama Varma and his successor 
Goda Varma may not be identified with the kings of the same 
name occurring in Nllakantha’s list and that for the simple 
reason that no Rama Varma is described there as having abdicated 
in favour of his successor. It may be contended that this was a 
general practice and as such it need not be categorically stated. 
But even accepting this position for the sake of argument, we 
cannot identify these kings with the kings of the same name in 
Nilakarttha’s list, for more reasons than one. In the first place 
we know that a regular stream of scholars from the east coast 
began to flow into the land only after the time of Uddanda, the 
premier poet of the court of Vikrama of Calicut of the early 15th 
century, and we shall not be wrong if, therefore, we do not 
connect these kings with the second and third kings, all the more 
so because Cochin could not so soon have risen to the position 
which the poet’s description shows she has reached. We cannot 
again identify them with the sixth and the seventh kings for the 
reason that Nilakantba describes Rama Varma going to Benares 
accompanied by Goda Varma and not after abdicating in favour 
of Goda Varma. Nor can this Rama Varma and Goda Varma 
be identified with the kings of the same name of the Portuguese 
and the post- Portuguese periods, for there is no recorded evidence 
of any abdication after the arrival of the Portuguese. We are, 
therefore, forced to come to the conclusion that these two kings 
may be put down to a period immediately preceding the Portu- 
guese. And we arc tempted to identify this Goda Varma with 
the Goda Varma who welcomed the Portuguese. 

Coming to the period of the kings in the list of Nilakantha, 
we have to fall back uponi mere inference. There are now available 
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more than one list for the chornogloy of the kings of the Portu- 
guese period and after, and of these the one published in the 
State Grantha-vari seems to be the accepted list. And this list 
does not agree with Nilakantha’s list. The former list is given 
below for easy reference : — 


GRANTHAVARI-LfST. 


Rama Varma 

... (D. 1505) 

Goda Varma 

.,. (D. 1537) 

Vira Kerala Varma 

... {D. 1561) 

Goda Varma 

... (D. 1565) 

Unknown (Rama Varma)i 

... (D. 1565) 

Unknown (Ravi Varma)^ 

... (D. 1601) 

Vira Kerala Varma 

... (D. 1615) 

Ravi Varma 

... (D. 1624) 

Vira Kerala Varma 

... (D. 1635) 

Goda Varma 

... (D. 1645) 

Unknown (Vira Arya Varma) 

... (D. 1646) 

Vira Rayira Varma 

... (D. 1650) 


It will be seen from the above that our poet's list does not 
agree with this list. Evidently then we have a prima facie 
reason for putting back Nilakantha’s list to the pre-Portuguese 
period. The earliest date for these kings cannot be earlier than 
1342 A. C. and the latest not later than 1500 A. C. From the 
nature of the enumeration of the various kings we believe it is 
only a legitimate piece of inference to hold that Nilakantha is 
giving us a regular succession list which covers the major part 
of this period. We have no reason to hold that Nilakantha is 
wrong,? or he is a Malayali by birth,' attached to the king’s court 
and the period covered is not long enough. Secondly, our poet 
is not indulging in any poetic conceits, but only making a matter- 
of-fact statement as the quotations will bear out. Further the 
average number of kings for the period agrees with the average 
for the subsequent periods. We, therefore, hold that the poet is 
giving us the correct succession list of the kings of Cochin for 
the period beginning from the year 1342 A. C. till the middle of 
the XV century, a period which we may characterise as the 
Cochin period. As we have already shown, the two kings men- 
tioned in Rajaratnavalipm may be identified with the sixth and 


1. Identified by the writer both from inscriptions and literature. 
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the seventh kings of Nllakantha, and so this need not be taken 
as adding to the number of the kings for the period. On the 
other hand, the two kings of the dramatist have to be assigned 
to the period after the patron of Nilakantha, with or .without an 
interregnum. The name of another king during this period has 
been found in the Urakam inscription which refers to a Nara- 
yana Iravi Varman, f. Narayana Ravi Varma of the Elaya 
Tavali of the Perumpatappii Svarupam.^ From the Kalivacaka 
and the mention of the Cochin Era, he constructed some part of 
a temple in 1460 A. C. If he may be identified as a king and 
not merely as a prince, as probably he must be, it will be clear 
that Nilakantha's patron must have lived sometime before 1460 
A. C. Thus it will be seen from what has been said that they 
may be assumed to have existed eight kings for the first century 
of the Cochin Period, one king for the Middle and two kings 
for the closing decades, of the XV century. 

This takes us to the end of the present study. We have 
been able to find out names of the kings who graced the ancient 
throne of Perumpatappu Svarupam during the period immediately 
preceding the Portuguese arrival. The kings had not an idle 
time of it, but had often to wage bloody wars, while thanks to her 
increasing trade, the city of Cochin steadily rose into' great 
importance ; the town of Trichur was growing up into import- 
ance, more due to its strategical position for military operations. 
It is also clear that the kings of this period were known as 
Mataksiiipaii and Ktirubhumibharta, of which, the latter title, it 
seems, fell into disuse before long. For the present we conclude 
with setting forth in a tabulated form for easy reference the list 
of the kings reconstructed frpm out of the literary works we have 
noticed : 

The list of the Kings of'^ochin for the period 1342 — dSOS A. C. 

Rama Varma .. Founded the city of Cochin; transfered the 
head-quarters from Cranganore to Cochin; 
described as a very virtuous king, valiant and 
brave. 

Rama Varma . . Continued the work of his predecessor: valiant 
and virtuous as before. 

Goda Varma , , A very learned prince. 

Ravi Varma . . A very valourous king, 

1. VMe Amrnzl Report on Archaeological Researches, For 1924 — 
25, Cochin state. 
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Vfra Kerala Varma.. A successful general and generous patron of 

letters ; probably the builder of the temple 
of Trichur: reigned for long; had a successor 
only late in life. 

Rama Varma . . The youngest of the kings to ascend the 

throne; a scholar and warrior and the winner 
of many victories; a patron of letters; identi- 
cal with the hero of Rajaratnavali yam; went 
to Benares accompanied by his brother Goda 
Varma and died there. 

Goda Varma A great warrior helping his brother; went to 

Benares with his brother; died soon after 
his return. 

Vira Kerala Varma . . I'he patron of Nilakantha ; a great warrior and 

a generous patron of letters; styled also 
Kurubhumibharta, 

Ravi Varma . . Reconstructs the temple as seen from the 

Urakam epigraph dated 1460 A. C.; had the 
surname Narayanan, a most unique surname 
not found connected with any other king of 
Cochin. 
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P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, m, a., 

Indian History Deparimeni, Madras University. 
(Continued from page 31, Vol. IV, J, O. R, M.) 

Chapter HI. 

Pallava dominion in Northern India, 

Bactrian Greeks of the house of Euthydemiis conquered 
Northern India, c. 200, B. C. Eukratides usurped the throne of 
Bactria c. 175 B. C, and acquired also the Kabul valley, Ariana 
(Arachosia and Aria) and North West India before 162 B, C. 
Several Yavana princes ruled over Indian provinces, in the upper 
Kabul valley, with Kapisi as capital, the lower Kabul valley or 
western Gandhara, with Puskalavati as capital, Eastern 
Gandhara, with Taksasila as capital, and the Panjab valley with 
Sagala (Sialkot) as capital from 203 B. C. to about 40 B. C. 

These Yavanas are called dusta vikrdntdh, < viciously 
valiant in the Gdrgl samhitd. The §aka-Pailavas supplanted the 
rule of these Yavanas gradually in the I century B, C. The 
dates assigned to the Yavanas and the Pallavas who displaced 
them are entirely a matter of guess, not even based on slender 
strands of evidence but merely adjusted to a priori assumptions 
with regard to other unconnected events, such as, who founded 
the §aka era etc. These Pallavas copied the coins of the Yavana 
kings whom they overthrew and from these a few facts about 
them can be deduced. 

i. In Eastern Irdn. 

Onona was one of the first Pallavas to acquire Yavana 
territory. His name is distinctly Pallava, but the names of his 
brothers, Spalahora and Spalarisa and his brother's sons, 
Spalagadama and Aza, as Rapson points out, look I ke Saka 
ones. Hence the division of dynasties into Saka and Pallava is a 
distinction without difference, A peculiarity of the coins of this 
dynasty is that on the obverse the , name of the Maharaja is men- 
tioned and on the reverse that of a junior, probably a Yuvaraja. 
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Thus the obverse of a coin of Onona has in Greek characters 
Bastleos Basileon Megalos Ottmos, and the figure of Hercules 
standing, and the reverse in Kharosthi Maharajabhrata dhrami- 
kasa spalahorasa, and Athena standing.^ Another has on the 
obverse the figure of a ' King on horseback holding lance to 
right’ and the inscription in Greek characters Basileos Basileon 
Megalos Ononos and on the reverse the figure of ' Zeus, facing 
holding thunderbolt in right and long sceptre in left hand ’ and 
the inscription in Kharosthi characters, spalahorapiitrasa 
dhramiasa spalagadamasad These coins "are found in the 
country around Kandahar and Ghazni, the ancient Arachosia and 
in Seistan, the ancient Drangiana.”3 The title Basileos Basileon, 
King of kings , assumed by Onona, shows that he was an in- 
dependent monarch and was not subordinate at all to the Parthian 
Empeiois. Apparently this prince wrested Arachosia from the 
hands of its Yavanaraja and struck coins in imitation of theirs, 
Onona was succeeded by Spaliri^a and he by Aya. 

ii. In Gandhara, 

Perhaps at the same time as Onona, Moga ruled at Puskala- 
vati and Taksasila. His coins were copied from those of his 
Greek predecessors. He used the title Basileos Basileon Megaton 
Maharaja, Rajaliraja Mahata; the coins of Moga are found in 
the Punjab and the North-west province, and those of his 
successor in the districts between the Indus and the Jamna. 
Hence Sir John Marshall boldly says of Aya that, " though little 
is known " of him, “there can be no doubt that his reign was 

a long and prosperous one, and it is probable that he was res- 
ponsible for extending and consolidating the Saka power through- 
out North-west India as far as the banks of the Jamna”<i. We 
may take it that Aya at least quenched the Yavana power in the 
Punjab, An inscription has been discovered at Taksasila dated 
the year 136 Ayasa^. Some scholars have pounced upon this 
invented the equation 136 Ayasa = 78 A.D. and have concluded 
that Aya founded the Vikrama-samvat era of 58 B.C. Apparently 
any stick will do to beat down the Indian tradition that 
Vikramaditya of Malava founded the era to commemorate the 

1* Camb-Hist* of India, p, 589, 

2* Rapson. hid. Coins, I, 1 5, 

3. Rapson. Ind, Coins, p. 8. 

4. A guide to T axil a, p. 13. 

5. J. R. A. S. 1914, pp, 973 lad. XIV, pp. 285 ff. 
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defeatofthe Sakas. 78 of Moga andl36 of Aya and 103 of 

Guduphara (to be presently discussed) may refer to one era or 
more ; but there is no possible basis for interpreting them as 
bamvat dates and using them for fixing the dates of the early 
Pallava Maharajas. 

iiu Ksatr apas in Norihern India. 

Besides these there ruled petty princes who 

called themselves Ksairapas and Mahaksairapas, and whose 
names have been recovered from inscriptions. Some of them 
copied the inscriptions on Greek coins without understanding 
them. The laxila plate found in the ruins Sir Sukh, not far from 
fakkasila records the deposition of a relic of Sokamuni (Sakva 

Sangharama for the worship of all 

Buddhas at Cema N. E. of Takkasila. The donor is Patika, son 
of Liaka Kusulaka, Chatrava of Chahara and Cuksa. We know 
nothing about Cahara. Indeed Bhagawan Lai Indraji sugges- 
ted the reading Chohavata, instead of Cahara, which would make 
Liaka a member of the Khaharata clan which ruled over Surastra 

and Buhler regarded the emendation as "not absolutely impos- 
sible.” Of Cuksa, we know nothing but Buhler says it « possibly 
might be read Cuskha ; I would point out its close resemblance 
to the curious Sanskrit Cosia, which according to the Trikanda- 
sesa means ‘a horse from the districts on the Indus.’ Might ' not 
Coska, like Saindhava, 'a horse from Sindh’, be a purely territo 
rial name denoting some particular district on the Indus, and a 
variant of Cuksha or Cuskha ? If that were so, it would follow 
that Liaka governed the Eastern Panjab as far as the Indus ”i 
This IS extremely ingenious but can scarcely be regarded'as 
history. Yet Sir John Marshall, on the strength of this ingenious 
guess worded with characteristic caution by Buhler has 
indulged in the fantasy that "in the administration he ri.e. 
Aya] adopted the old Persian system of government by Satrapies 
which had long been established in the Panjab and this sLe 
system was continued by his successors, Azihses and Azes II 
whose locM satraps at Taxila Mathura [mtc. I.iaka-Kusulaka 

Patika, Rajavula, Sodasa], were also of the Saka race and 
connected will one another by close family ties.”^ Rapson makes 
a similar statement. "The Sakas continued in North-western 
India the system of government by Satraps which was firmly 


1 . 

2 . 


Ep. Ind. IV, pp, 56-57. 

A guide to T axil a, p, 13. 
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established there during the long period of Persian rule.’'^ 
Notwithstanding the confident tone of these assertions, there is 
no truth in them. First of all we do not know what was 'the 
length of the “ long period” of Persian rule in India. No doubt 
Daryavush includes in his Satrapies “ India ”, i, e., “ from the 
embouchement of the Indus to its uppermost tributaries on the 
North and West.” 2 On the defeat of Kurush (Xerxes) by the 
Greeks, Persian power declined and Indian kings recovered 
independence. The presence of Indian mercenaries in the army 
of Daryavush III, when he fought with Alexander at Arbela 
(330 B. C.) does not at all prove that Persian domination over 
India continued upto that date, for if so, Alexander need not 
have prepared for the invasion of India for 3 years after that 
date. The numerous kings whom Alexander had to threaten, 
cajole or fight with, till he got his victory which proved more 
disastrous than a defeat, were all Indian Rajas who had enjoyed 
independence for a century at least before Alexander’s invasion. 
So there was plenty of time to forget the system of “government 
by satrapies”, instituted by Daryavush. The well-knit empire of 
early Mauryas could allow no room for this system, and the word 
does not appear in Asoka's inscriptions, though he employed “ a 
Yavana (Pallava) Raja, of the name of Tusaspha as viceroy,” 
according to the testimony of Rudradama, himself a Mahaksa- 
trapa. The Yavana rajas that succeeded the Mauryas were mostly 
a crowd of petty princelings who were constantly fighting with 
each other ; hence there was no necessity for “government by 
satrapies in their districts. Lastly if Aya and his successor 
Ayilisa ruled at Takkasila, it is difficult to see why they required 
“local satraps” at their very capital. Verily the reconstruction of 
history from coins is a rope woven out of sand ! 

iv. Guduphara. 

The greatest Pallava ruler of North-western India was 
Guduphara (Gondapharnes.) “ From the wide range of the 
localities from which his coins have been freely obtained, it is 
manifest that Guduphara — (Gondopharnes) was the powerful 
ruler of an extensive territory”^ which comprised Arachosia, 
Gandhara and Panjab. In some of his coins he took the title of 


1. Aneient India, 

2. Camb. Hist, of India, i. p. 337, 

3. J. R. A. S. 1905, p. 23d, 

.. IV— 21' 
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Maharaja rdjardja dhramia devavraia and they bear the figures 
of Siva facing, with right hand extended and holding a trident 
with showing that he was a Saiva, This inscription at 

Takht-i- Bahai, N. E, of Peshawar contains a double figure 
26/103 ; 26 evidently refers to the 26th year of his reign, and 103 
seems to be like 78 Mogasa of the Patika plate and 136 Ayasa of 
the Takkasila inscription, all three being inexplicable so far 
as our present knowledge goes. But some scholars have assumed 
it to be the Vikrama era of 58 B. C., though there is nothing to 
render it probable that the remote ruler of Arachosia would use an 
era begun in Malva and restricted to Central India for several 
hundred years. The motive behind this assumption is that it lends 
probability to a legend recorded in a Syriac book — the Acts of 
Judas Thomas the Apostle written most likely in the III cent A. D. 
It says that the evangelization of India fell by lot to St. Thomas 
who was unwilling to go to India ; then Jesus sold him to 
Habban, an Indian merchant, sent by King Gudnaphar to 
search for a carpenter. Gudnaphar ordered St Thomas to build 
a palace ; but as so many do in legends, he spent the money on 
acts of charity. To enable ^^the historical setting’' to become 
^^chronologically possible”, 103 of the Takht«i-Bahai inscription 
has been explained as 103 of the Malava era. R. D. Banerjifrom 
palaeographical considerations refers 103 to the Saka era^, which 
is equally unsuitable. Sometime after the death of Guduphara, 
Pallava power in North India was destroyed by the Kusanas. 

When the Yavana Rajas were ruling in Afghanistan they 
came fully under the influence of the Mahayana form of the 
Bauddha cult Bauddha monks travelled beyond to Persia, Syria 
and thence to the remote ends of Europe where Bauddha figures 
and symbols have been unearthed recently. The Yavana pinces 
of Arachosia and Gandhara employed artists from Greece to 
embody Bauddha images in plastic form. Thus arose what has 
been called Graeco- Indian art, Greek in form and Indian in 
content When the Pallavas succeeded the Yavanas, Indian 
spirit began to modify this foreign art. At first Indian decora- 
tive features found their way into constructions on the Greek 
models ; but ''Hellenistic elements in them were still in complete 
preponderance over the Oriental. Thus the ornamentations of 


1. J. R* A. S. 1903, p. 285 (Rapson). 
2* Ind. Ant. 1908, pp, 47, and 62. 
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the Stupas of this period were primarily based on the 'Corinthaian' 
order, modified by the addition of Indian motifs, while the only 
temples that have yet been unearthed are characterised by the 
presence of Ionic columns and classical mouldings''.^ In the 
of the time of Aya, the brackets over the capital and the 
ioranas 2 .nd 2 xch.td niches in the interspaces between the pilasters 
are purely Indian.^ 

V. Ksatrapas of Mathura. 

A race of Ksatrapa rajas, called by archaeologists ‘the line 
of Northern Ksatrapas' ruled at Mathura. Unlike the kings dealt 
with in the previous sections, these Ksatrapas succeeded Hindu 
rajas ; for their coins ^^generally are related as regards both types 
and fabrics to those of Pa.ncala (Sun gas) and those of the Hindu 
princes of Mathura.''^ “ Some of the coins of Ramadatta 
[a Hindu Raja of Mathura] seem to be undoubtedly earlier 
[than the coins of the Ksatrapa Rajas of the same place], as 
they have for the reverse the incuse square which characterises 
the coins of Pancala. The coins of Balabhuti [of the II cent, 
B. C,] are also connected with those of Bahasatimitra [of 
Kausambhi] by identity of type... and by their epigraphy. These 
considerations would seem to show that some at least of the 
Hindu princes preceded the Saka Satraps, who imitated their 
coins, when they succeed them. These Ksatrapas are known 
from the following inscriptions : — 

(1) The Mathura Lion-capital inscriptions. They are in 
Kharosthi and eighteen in number. This capital was discovered 
by Bhagavan Lai Indraji, embedded in the steps of an altar 
devoted to Sitala [the goddess of small-pox] on a site belonging 
to some low-caste Hindus at Mathura/^^ This monument is 
“of local red sandstone, and represents two lions reclining back 
to back and facing in the same direction. The capital must 
originally have surmounted a pillar.''® It must have supported 


1. A Guide to Taxila, pp. 28-49, 

2. Ib. plate XII . Thus under the Paliavas Indian art began to 
shake off the Hellenistic influence, so foreign to the Indian genius, 
which had been imposed on it by the Yavana rajas, 

3. Rapson's, Ind. Coins ^ p. 9. 

4. Ib. p. 13. 

5. IV. p. 125. 

6. Camb, Hist, of India I. p. 575, 
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a below which tte donor deposited a relic of 

Bhakravaia Sakamuni Buddha. The chief inscription records 
a religious donation on the part of [Nandasi Akasa], the chief 
queen of the Satrap Rajula (no doubt the same as the Rajubula 
of the coins) with whom are associated various members of her 
family and her whole court/'^ In the other inscriptions we find 
honourable mention ot Sudasa catrava (Sodasa of the coins), and 
also Mahachatrava Kusulaka Padika, Catrava Mevaki Miyika and 
Catrava Khar daa. ^^It appears, therefore, that the inscription 
makes a point of naming with respect the chief representatives of 
the Ksatrapa dominion in Northern India^'^ especially as one of 
the last inscriptions runs sarvasa sakrastanasya puyae, <for the 
honour of all Sakasthana/^ 

(2) A stone-slab inscription {silapatta} found at Mora, 
five miles W. of Mathura, by Cunningham. It mentions the son 
of the Mahaksatrapa Rajuvula.*^ 

(3) A stone-slab (jaina) inscription found in the Kankali 
Tila at Mathura by Fuhrer dated in the regin of Svami Mahaksa- 
trapa Sodasa. It mentions the year 72 of an unspecified era. ^ 

(4) A stone slab inscription found in the jail mound at 
Mathura, recording gifts by a Brahmana of the Segrava gotra, 
treasuer {ganjavaraY of Svami Mahaksatrapa Sothdasa, of a tank 
(puskarani), a reservoir (udapana), pilhr (siambha), and on the 
inscribed slab (silapattap 

(5) The Sarnath inscription on a Bodhisattva statue 
discovered by F. Oertal as a result of the excavations of 1904-5, 
They are dated in the third year of Kaniska and mention the 
Ksatrapa Vanaspara and Mahaksatrapa Kharapallana.^ 

These Ksatrapas absorbed completely the culture of the 
Hindu princes whom they succeeded. The Mora inscription 


1. Ep. Ind. IX. p. 138. 

2. /^.p. 139. 

3. For the whole of the inscriptions, Vide, Ep, Ind, IX, pp, 
135-147. 

4. Luder^s list, Ep, Ind, X, App. No. 14, 

5. Ep. Ind. II. p. 139, IX. p, 243, Luder’s list, No. 59. 

6. From Persian ganjwar,, also used in later works, Vide Ed/a- 
iaraiigim^ V. 177, 

7. ‘ Ep. Ind, IX. p. 247. 
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refers to fancavnanam pratima, images of the five heroes, pro- 
bably the five Pandava brothers. Near the place where the ins- 
cription was found, two torsoes of male images have been recently 
recovered, “carved in the round, a peculiarity only found in the 
sculptures of the Sunga and Kusana periods.’’^ 

It is noteworthy that these relics of Ksatrapa rule include 
monuments of each of the three Hindu cults prevalent in the 
age, the Vaidika, the Bauddha, and the Jaina ; they were not 
cults opposed to one another, but as much component factors of 
ancient Indian culture, as to-day the Vaisnava, the Saiva, and 
Sakta cults are, rival forms of worship and spiritual culture, but 
not necessarily inimical to each other. The same monarch 
could and did patronize more than one cult at the same time, 
because the out-look on life behind the cults was the same, not- 
withstanding the difference in the legends associated with them 
and the technical terms of philosophy and cosmology. 

Under the rule of these Ksatrapas rose the famous school of 
Mathura art, the culmination of whose development was under 
Kaniska and his successors, and which flourished till 600 A. D. 
The chief specimen of the Ksatrapa period so far discovered is 
the famous Lion-capital. It is a perfect specimen of early Indian 
art. Very soon the influence of the Yavana art of Gandhara was 
felt, and as the aims of Indian art and of Greek art are so utterly 
different, Mathura art was “deadened by its embrace.”^ This 
phase of Mathura art is exemplified by the Jaina ayagapata 
or votive tablet dedicated by a courtezan named Lonasobhika 
and the torana arch reproduced in PI. XXIV 65, 66, of the Cam- 
bridge History of India, Vol. I ; also the votive tablet of Amo- 
hini in the reign of Sodasa.® 

The rule of the Ksatrapas in Mathura was supplanted by 
Kaniska, when this great Turuska monarch establised himself in 
Gandh^a and extended his sway as far east as Benares. 


1. Arch. Sur of India, 1911-12, p. 127. 

2. Camb, Hist, of India, ii. p. 633. 

3. Ep.Jnd.ll.p.im. 


CHAPTER IV. 

§AKA KSATRAPAS OF WESTERN INDIA. 

i. The Khabardia clan. 

Members of the clan of Khaharata were the first §aka rulers 
of this part of India, They issued coins with the to'ow, discus 
and thunderbolt, the lion-capital and the dharma-cakra\ which, 
according to Rapson, may, perhaps, have been the distinctive 
badge of the Khaharatas/'^ A Khaharata and possibly a Ksatrapa 
of the name of Ghataka is mentioned in an incomplete inscrip- 
tion found at Ganesra, 3 miles west of Mathura ; nothing more 
is known of him.^ Another early Khaharata Ksatrapa, Bhumaka 
by name, is known from copper coins, found according to Bhaga- 
van Lai Indraji, in the coasting regions of Gujarat and Kathia- 
wad and also sometimes in Malava/'^ 

The best known Raja of this clan is one who bore the 
decidedly Parthian name of Nahapana. F, W. Thomas derives 
the name from naha^ ^people' and pdna, ^protecting' or pandh, 
Trotection/^ In the pattdvali of the Jainas of the Sarasvail 
Gaccha 18th Gdihd which gives a reliable and consistent chrono- 
logy,^ reconcileable with the chronological date of the Puranas 
and of the Buddhist traditions, critically considered,® Nahapana^ 
is said to have resigned for 40 years, beginning with the 
413th year after Mahaviras from 115 to 75 B. C. 

Palaeographical considerations confirm this date, Nahapana's 
successor accordingdo the Jaina pattavalis was Gardhabhila who 
reigned for 13 years and was succeeded by a §aka, who ruled for 
4 years. The above three §aka kings are described as patrons 


L G?/. htd. Coins, p. cvii. 

2. Arch, Siir, of India, 1911-13, p. 123. 

3. Rapson. Cat. Ind. Coins &c, p. cvii. 

4. J. R, A.S. 1906, p.211. 

5. Ind, Ant, II p. 360, XX. pp. 341-361. 

6. J. B. O. R. S. 1918, pp. 101404 (K. P. Jayaswal). 

7. The name occurs as Nahavana ; it degenerates into Naravaka 
or Naravahanain Jinasena's Hari Vamsa, VII. cent, A. D, 
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of the Jaina monks in the Jaina work, Kdlikacdrya-Kathdf which 
says that the last king Saka was overthrown by Vikramaditya, 
who then established himself at Ujjayiiii and founded the era of 
58 B. CA 


Alberiuii records the tradition of his time (XI cent. A. D.) 
that Vikramaditya killed Saka in the regions of Karur, between 
Multan and the region of Loni.''^ There is no valid reason to 
discredit this tradition ; yet several scholars have decided that it 
is a myth, merely because the name Vikrama is associated with 
the era only from the IX cent. A. D. and between V and IX 
centuries A. D. it was called the Malava era — rather poor reasons 
to disbelieve the tradition ; for in the case of most Indian eras, 
the foundation of none of which was formally proclaimed, the 
specific name of the era was attached to it long after its institu- 
tion, when alone the necessity of naming the era arose, to prevent 
the tradition of its origin from being forgotten. 

When Vikramaditya defeated the Sakas, some of them retired 
to the region at the mouth of the Indus, but the Khaharata clan 
seems to have survived the defeat at the hands of Vikramaditya; 
for Satakani Gotamiputra, who lived probably a hundred and 
fifty years later is claimed to have rooted out the Khaharata 
vamsa and destroyed the §aka-Yavana-Pallavas;^ this is no 
doubt a very exaggerated claim; for the Saka-Pallavas of Castana's 
dynasty not only flourished during the period, but gradually 
squeezed the Satakanis out of western India. Some scholars have 
wrongly taken this boast to mean that Gotamiputra defeated 



Nahapana and extinguished his power. 

Fleet dallied with the notion that Nahapana started the 
§aka era. On the strength of that idea he identified him with 
one Mambaros, King of Barygaza mentioned in iht Per iplus. 
This identification is reminiscent of Fluellen's comparison of 
Henry V with Alexander. The initial M may have come from 
some copyist's confusion of M and N ; the second M came from 
the confusion of M and H ; and the second M exerted phonetic 
influence on P and changed it to He does not say how the 


1. Peterson. Third Report on Sansh, Mss, p. 32. 

2. India, tr. Sachau, p. 6. Fleet says that Karur seems to be the 
*Kahror, Karrur’ of maps, about 20 miles north-east of Bahawalpur.” 
J. R, A, S.p. 1913,p. 989, m 1. 

3. Ep,Ind,N\ll,v*m, 

4. J. R. A.S. 1913, p, 1343 n, 2* 
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penultimate N became R. This derivation does credit to Fleet's 
ingenuity but does not add to historical knowledge. 

Nahapana struck silver coins, which, according to Rapson, 
were imitated from those of Yavana rajas as regards size, weight 
and fabric. These coins bear Greek, Brahmi and Kharosthl 
legends, in all of which Nahapana is called Raja and never 
Ksatrapa, These coins have as their obverse type ^ head of a 
King,' mistaken by numismatists as the head of Nahapana 
himself or Augustus, but probably not intended for a portrait.^ 

Nahapana is best known from the inscriptions of his son-in- 
law, Usavadata, found at Nasik and Karli and of his minister, 
Ayama, at junnar. In these inscriptions he is called Ksatrapa 
and Mahaksatrapa. The inscriptions of Usavadata are interesting 
because they prove the pi'actical identity of the Sakas and the 
Pallavas. He calls himself a §aka, whereas his father-in-law, 
Nahapana- was certainly a Pallava.2 Though he was a §aka, his 
name Usavadata is purely Hindu, being the Prakrt form of 
Rsabhadatta, This shows that he was accomodated as a Ksat- 
triya in the Hindu social scheme. He gave three lacs of cows 
and money to Brahmanas on the banks of the Baranasa, sixteen 
villages to the Vedic gods (enshrined, no doubt, in temples), and 
to Brahmanas, fed one lac of Brahmanas all the year round, gave 
eight wives to Brahmanas, paid the cost of marriage of eight 
Brahmana Brahmacarins, built quadrangular rest-houses, made 
wells and tanks and gardens, established free ferries or boats 
across several rivers, erected on their banks shelters for meeting,^ 
arranged for the gratuitous distribution of water to thirsty travel- 
lers in institutions corresponding to the ^water-pandals' of South 
India, gave thirty-two thousands of cocoanut-trees to the Brah- 
mana ascetics of the Caraka denomination for building huts, 
made cave cisterns for other (Jaina and Bauddha) monks, and, 
after bathing in the Poksara tank, gave away three thousand cows 
and a village. He also gave a field costing four thousand Kaha- 
panas for feeding all monks, without distinction dwelling in his 


1, Cat. Ind. Coins etc., pp. cviii-cx. 

2, Or. as Rapson puts it loosely a Persian. Cat. Ind. Coins, etc., 
p. civ, 

3* These halls, where were held congregations for religious pur- 
poses, were built on the banks of rivers, so that the Brahmanas could 
bathe in the stream and perform their religious offices while their bodies 
were unpolluted. 
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cave.i It will be noticed that all the three sects that prevailed in 
India at the time were recipients of Usavadata's patronage and 
this proves that they lived amicably together, being all different 
but not violently opposed sects based on different aspects of the 
one complicated whole of Hindu philosophy. It also shows that 
all the three cults were equally popular, and that India was not 
all Buddhist in that age, as is but too readily assumed by some 
historians. Usavadata’s donations also prove the utter falsity of 
V. A. Smith’s phrase, describing Gautamiputra as ''the champion 
of the Hindu religions, including both Brahmanical Hinduism 
and Buddhism as against the creeds of casteless foreigners, 
Sakas, Pahlavas, and others” The Sakas and Pallavas, instead 
of being casteless, were Ksatriyas and their creeds were the same 
as those of the Hindus, of whom they formed a part. 

The above were not the whole of Usavadata’s benefactions. 
He bestowed another cave on the Sahgha “ of any sect and any 
origin”, and a perpetual endowment of 3,000 Kahapanas " for 
cloth money and money for outside life (Kusana)” for ascetics. 
This amount was invested as follows : — 2,000 in a weaver’s gild 
(srmi kolika nikaya), interest one padika monthly for the hundred; 
and 1,000 in another weaver’s gild, interest three quarters of a 
padika monthly for the hundred ; and these Kah&panas are not 
to be repaid, their interest only to be enjoyed. Out of them, the 
two thousand — 2,000 — ^at one padika per cent, for cloth-money ; 
out of them to everyone of the twenty monks, who keep the Vassa 
(caturmasya) in my cave, a cloth-money of twelve (Kahapanas). 
As to the thousand w’hich has been invested at an interest of 
three-quarters of a padika per cent, out of them the money for 
Kusana." Usavadata gave away besides 8,000 stems of cocoa- 
nut-trees ; and he endowed the blessed gods (Bhagavatam deva- 
nant) and Brahmanas 70,000 Kahapanas, each thirty-five making 
a Suvarna, a capital, therefore, of 2,000 Surnas; the gifts 
were, according to custom, proclaimed in the Town-Hall 
{nigama sabha) and registered in the Public Records . Office 
{nibhada palakavara).^ 

We learn from this inscription (1) The table of money 
current in the period ; and also that though gold coinage existed, 
the popular coin was the silver Kahspana. 

1. £p.Ind.YllI,T?p.78-79. 

2. Early Hist, of India, IV 

3. Ef. Ind.Nlll, 81-81. 
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(2) Gilds of weavers and others served as Banks. This 
arrangement for banking existed even in the days of Gautama 
Buddha. 

(3) Usavadata had such confidence in the permanence of 
these gilds, that he thought that even though governing powers 
might change, the gilds would be permanent ; hence he invested 
perpetual endowments in them. 

(4) The formality of proclaiming and registering endow- 
ments, coming down, as it does, from old times, shows that the 
Saka-Pallavas, though foreigners in origin, had became so 
throughly Hinduized as to adopt the Aryan polity evolved in 
Northern India from the age of the Rsis. 

(5) The establishment of Saka-Pallava rule did not mean 
any noticeable discontinuity of public administration. The 
modern popular adage, 'what does it matter if Rama rules or if 
Havana rules so long as the life of the common man is not 
disturbed, seems to have inspired the minds of people even then; 
dynasties might change but the continuity of administration was 
kept up, and there was no catastrophic change in national life 
when the rule of one dynasty succeeded another, except a recall 
and restriking of the current coins. 

The foreign trade of Surastra and Malava, famous from 
prehistoric times, flourished during the rule of the Khaharatas. 
One little fact of palaeography throws light on this. On Naha- 
pana’s coins occurs the letter H with the value h, in the Greek 
legend Rannio Zaharatas Nahapanas, which is an attempt to 
transliterate into Greek the Indian Rajno Khaharatasa Naha- 
panasa. The use of Greek in the coins was due to the necessities 
of commerce, the Yavanas being the intermediaries of the com- 
merce of India with the West, before the direct trade with the 
Rome was opened. And “the letter H with the value h dis- 
appeared from the Greek alphabets at a very early time, — 
according to Taylor, before B.C. 359... But it was taken into the 
Italic alphabets, apparently during the period B. C. 153 to 54. 
It is, therefore, only under some Roman influence that the letter 
can have been introduced with that value, into the otherwise 
Greek legands of coins in India.” ^ This is enough evidence that 
there was intimate commercial intercourse between Nahapana's 

1. J. F. Fleet in J. R. A, S. 1907. p. 1042. referring to Lewis and 
Short’s Latin Dictionary, 
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kingdom and the West. The Sakas who controlled Sindh also 
encouraged trade. Says the Periplus (70 A. D.), Barbaricum 
was the chief port of Sindh, and ^'subject to Parthian [Pallava] 
princes who are constantly driving each other out and whose 
capital was Minnagara.''^ The ships lie at anchor at Barbaricum, 
but all their cargoes are carried up to the metropolis, by the river 
to the king. There are imported into the market-place, a great 
deal of their clothing and a little spurious figured linen, topaz, 
coral, storax, frankincense, vessels of glass, silver and gold plate, 
and a little wine."'' All this import was not for local consumption* 
for on the other hand there are exported costus, bdellium, 
lycium, nard, turquoise, lapis lazuli, seric skins, cotton clothes, 
silk yarn and indigo,'" 


(To be coniimied,) 



KUI WORDS AND DRAVIDIAN ORIGINS, 


BY 

L. V, Ramaswami Iyer, m.a., b.l., 

Maharaja' s College^ Ernakulam, 

The recently published Grammar of Kui written by Rev. 
Winfield [Bibliotheca Indica series) provides rich word-lists which 
would enable us to attempt an analysis of the peculiarities of 
Kui bases and word-formation and compare them with non-Kui 
Dravidian features. 1 propose to study in this paper if, in the 
course of such a comparative examination of the forms, it would 
be possible for us to indicate the operation of any common 
phonetic principles regulating the peculiarities of Kui word- 
formation. Incidentally, this discussion may also shed some light 
on the classification of Kui among the Dravidian dialects. 


In connection with my article on Brahui r-verbs (pages 57»64 of 
J, 0. R. Vol. IV), the following points may be alluded to here : — 

[a) The appearance of final-;z in the bases of these r-verbs is a 
peculiarly Brahui phenomenon. A few other Brahui bases show alter- 
nating r and n in the Infinitives themselves, just as hun- (to see) among 
the r-verbs dialectally alternates with hur- even in the Infinitive, These 
are mann-zxsA mar- (to obey), ton- and tor- (to hold), hatin- and hatar- 
(to bring). The origin of -n which appears uniformly in the Infinitives 
of these verbs may in some way be connected with -r. The process 
of change may have been a kind of assimilation whereby the influence 
of the nasal of the Infinitive ending- 2 > 2 ^ converted -r into-;^? in these 
r- verbs. Assimilation “ durch Fernwirkung'' operates usually among 
closely connected sounds, according to authorities like Brugmann and 
Jespersen, and here it is possible that an old- r may have easily changed 
to -n in the Infinitives etc. of these r-verbs. 

[b) There are a number of extra-Dravidian parallels for these 
Brahui bases : — 

(1) ann : Elamitic en (to be). 

(2) mann : Austric men ; Lat, man \ Nubian men, 

(3) bann : Elamitic pari (to come) ; Uralic bar (to come). 

(4) kann : Indo-Aryan kr ; Uralic kar^ etc. 
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[A,] General Features. 

(1) Many radical verb-bases are one-syllabled, as in the rest 
of Dravidian. In determining the radical bases we have of course 
to eliminate not only the enunciative vowels (which appear in Kui 
as in other Dravidian dialects) but also the formative and 
derivative suffixes : — 

acf (to join); cf. Sn. base ad—', Gondi arf; Kurukh 

adda. 

das (to measure); cf. Sn. tag - — and its numerous deri- 
vatives; Brahui dagh-ing (to measure). 

ft (to put); cf. Sn. 

ka{mb) (to be burned) : common Dr. kdy. 

kdg (to be small) : ku,-ko — denote the idea of small- 
ness in a number of words in Dr. dialects. 

mas (to make a mistake): common Dr. bases may, 
may (to be changed). 

dj (to burst): cf. Sn. od-e {io burst); Bv. Kotmg 
(to break) ; Gondi i;or (to burst). 

iij (to turn back): cf. Sn. tfr; Kurukh and Br. Wr 
(to turn) ; Gondi tint-. 

It will be observed that in many instances, the bases are 
closed with consonants. It is probable that these consonantal 
particles are themselves the vestiges of ancient formatives. 

It may also be noted here that the enunciative vowel repre- 
sented in Winfield’s book by the symbol a has the value [e] or 
[i«] of the I. P. A. script. 

While enunciative vowels are absent in Brahui and Kurukh, 
they appear in central and South Dravidian dialects (Kannada 
u, e; Tamil m; Telugu u; Gondi a; Malayalam r, Tulu m). The 
.. . .. - ' — — — — .„>«»* 

(5) thi : I E : Mitanni ta7i (to give), etc. 

(6) can : I A jan (to know); Uralic tmi^ sani (to know). 

(7) i>an : I E bhan (to speak) ; Austric ba (to speak), etc. 

Some of these correspondences are indeed striking; but by them- 
selves they do not afford scientific justification for certain strained 
theories that have been propounded about Dravidian origins. The 
chief value of these striking parallels for the Dravidist, at any rate for 
the present, lies in the caution that they enjoin on him in his 
discussions of Brahui forms. Brahui is surrounded by such a large 
number of non-Dravidian tongues that contamination and cross 
influence may have operated considerably in modifying what originally 
were pure Dravidian bases. 
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absence of these eniinciative vowels in Brahui and Kurukh need 
not necessarily point to an ancient stage, as it is possible that the 
eniinciatives which they possessed in common with the rest of 
Dravidian may have been dropped under the influence of the 
neighbouring Modern Indo-Aryan or Indian Austric, in both of 
which families the halanta or consonantal Auslaut is the rule, 

(2) Formative, derivative and reinforcing suffixes are quite 
common, as in the rest of Dravidian:- — 

(а) mb: kamha (to be burned)/ 

gramba (to learn): cf. Sn. katku (to learnl ; Gondi 
karit - (to learn). 

(to move aside): cf. Sn, ay (to move); 

(to shoot); Gdndi Kurukh mnba (to set 

free). 

jumba (to suck): cf. Gondi supu (suck) etc. 

(б) nd or nd: kdnda (to be hot): common Dr. base kdy. 

rinda (to be stable): cf. Sn. ir\ Kur. frifa, etc. 

rofZiia (to slip through). 

kdnda (to be curly): common Dr. base appearing 
in Tam. (to be curled), etc. 

(r) nj : grenja (to cry): cf. Sn. kaf'-ai; Gondi kilit (to cry). 

dunja (to try): cf. Sn. iuni (to venture) ; Gondi tun 
(to be possible). 

krinja (to dream): ci, GbnAikundr and (to sleep); 
Kurukh kungna (to slumber). 

Idnja (to sprinkle): (?) is this the resultant of 
aphaeresis and accent-shift operating on tali (to 
sprinkle)? 

munja (to sink): cf. Sn. mungu\ Kurukh mulukh, 

miinj a [io smeW): cf. Sn. mukku (nose); common 
Dr. base mw— (above, forward, before). 

nenja (to be full): cf. Sn. nirai\ Gondi mnd\ Kurukh 
nind (to be filled). 

pdnja (to fly): cf. Sn. para (to fly); Kurukh parr; Br. 
parra. 

The formative suffix (n) j is derivative in Dravidian and is 
traceable to (i) an original y (off-glide) as in anja (to fear), etc., 
or (ii) an older suffix ng which has become palatalised as in 
panja (to divide) from pangu; or (iii) the development of an 
older r as in ninja (to fill), 
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For (i) the following analogies may be given : — Tam, kunju 
Kkuy inianju <,may, etc. 

The following would illustrate the palatalisation of (n)g to 
(‘R)j : — Tamil inge (here) znd inje; Mai, tangu (to remain) and 
ianjii (to remain), 

Tulu furnishes interesting parallels for (iii) : — maje (to 
forget — cf, Tam. mar-); kaje (stain— cf. kar-)] taje (to pierce — cf. 
Tam. iaraiji etc. 

(d) -g ot-ng : glonga (to be muddy) : cf. Sn. kol-ai-, etc. 
kag (to warm oneself) : Dr. base My. 

Idnga {to be changeahle) : ct. Sn. el-agu. 

(to be finished) : cf. Sn. mug-; Kur. munj 
(to end) ; Br. WMcaf (end), 
panga (to be split) ; cf. Sn. pagu; Kurukh pak. 

(to be broken) ; cf. Sn. orf- (to be broken); 
Br. Aot (to break). 

/rawgfl (to be pierced) : cf. Sn. tur-a; Gondi 

tar-; Kvxnbh tur, tar, etc. 

vringa (to burst into pieces) ; cf. Sn. vir-i, pir-i; 
Kurukh (to break through). 

The following peculiarities in the use oi-k may be noted: — 

(fl) What in Southern Dr. appears as a reinforcing - k 
(not incorporated in the bases of all tense-forms) has become 
permanently assimilated with the base in Kui e. g. niska (to stand 
— cf. Sn. nil-ku, nit-ku). 

(b) The older formative— ^ as a part of the base also 
exists in Kui, as in South Dravidian :—peska (to pick); aska 
(to cut). 

(c) Kui appears to have used - kin some instances where 
South Dr. shows no k, e. g. kiska (to pinch— cf. Tam. killu). 

(d) Kui appears to have lost the use of — k as a reinforc- 
ing affix (as in Tamil era-kku (to beg), etc., but on the other hand 
employs for this purpose — v or-p; (compare Tulu mal-pu, panbu, 
etc.) as in the following instances, e. g., meh-pa (to see); tbs-pa 
(to show); ar-pa (to cry out); rU-va (to plough); ja-pa (to beg). 

(3) Two-syllabled and poly-syllabled nouns in Kui are 
really compounds or the developments of ancient compounds : — 
pada (name) : cf. Sn. pey-ar, pes-ar, pes-ar. pud-ar; 

Kurukh pinj (to name); Br. pin (name). ; 
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nakufi^ (dog): cf. Sn. nay; Gondi nai (dog). 

kabari^ {'work) : ci. Kznn. gelasu (work); Br, giras 
(work). 

bargi (command); cf. Sn. pey, pis (to speak); Knrnkh 
vis (to command), bd (to be called), etc. 

(rice) : cf. Sn. (fried Tice); note the 
accent-shift which has caused the disappearance 
of the vowel of the first syllable and altered and 
lengthened the vowel in the second syllable. 

kandru (tears) < kanidru < kanidru < kan + nlr: cf. Sn. 
kannxru (tears) ; cf. Qbndi kaner (tears); ‘water’ 
in Kill is eju or Sidru both of which go back to 
the Dr. basi Ir (wetness) from which mr (water) 
has also arisen. 

(harvest) : cf. Jfeoy (to reap). 

[B.] Initial Sounds OF Kui. 

(a) Vowels in initial positions (Aniaut) exist as in the rest 
of Dravidian : — - 

af (to join). 

it (to place). 

ag (to fit) : cf. Tam, ag^am (room, enclosure). 

(to receive) : cf. Tam. ed (to take); Br. base it 
(to take) ; Gondi yd/ (to take). 

m (to say) : cf. Sn. m; Kurukh aiL 

un (to drink) : cf. Sn. tiny Kurukh uny Gondi undy 
kun. 

dv (to become) : Sn. dg (to become ) ; Gondi ai in 
ai&nd (io Br. adjectival ending a; 

Kurukh noun-suffix t?6o. 

(b) Secondary consonantal sounds have been developed 
in Kui in connection with the initial vowels : — 


(1) hurt appears as an affix for domesticated animals ; is the affix 
kuri allied to kur (small) kuiti (young one)? 

(2) the three forms given here are probably related to Dravidian 
kei (to do); the final-a^ of the Bralmi word may have been the result 
©f foreign influence. 

(3) is apparently a compound of idy (to reap) and eri (to 

cut). 
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(i) The prothetic front glide y appearing charac- 
teristically before original palatal initial vowels has developed 
into s or j in a few instances ;r— 

jamba (to rest) : cf, Sn. ir. 
jelka {to pull) ci. Sn. il. 

senga (to clitnb) ; cf. Sn. er; Kurukh arg (to climb). 

$elu (wisdom) : cf. Tam. (to think). 

japa (to beg) : cf. Sn. er-a (to beg). 

j&pa (to descend) : cf. Sn. Ir — (to descend). 

Compare the change of y>3’> s or j in the following 
dialects; — 

Tulu :jane (what — cf. Sn. {y)en\ jeru (who»— cf. yaru). 

Gpndi selar (younger people — cf. Sn. il-ayavar.). 

(ii) No Kui words, so far as the lists^ available enable 
us to see, show any new development of the dorsal glide vyv 
or h, as we find in Gon^i vor (to break-cf. od-ai). 

(c) Initial b of words in Kui corresponds to (i) » or (ii) 
p of other dialects : — 

(i) benda (to incite) : cf. Sn. v^l ; Kur. bend. 

begali (other, different): cf. Sn. ver (to be separate) 
bis (htuiger): cf. the Sn. base vai related to Tam.^«5j, 
Mai. payi, Kurukh pac — all these forms signifying 
‘hunger.’ 

bandi (belly): cf. Tulu baHji (belly); Kann. basir; 
Tam. vayir. 

bdga (because of) <»^o<(») agaKSga. 

(ii) brada (to spread): cf. Sn. hose par-atiu — 
brunga (to be plucked) : ef. Sn. base pi4’^ 
bruva (to burst): cf. Sn. base pod-r^ 

Prof. Jules Bloch is inclined* to question the view whether 
initially there were surd sounds at all in common Dravidian. 
His position seems to be that, b.ecause we find in Kanna^ 
Brahui, Kurukh, Tulu and Telugu a number of instances with 


1. Vide my paper on " The Linguistic History of Dravidian 

wxwdSi” 

2, Vide his Sanskrit et JDravidim ^ S. L. Voi. 24), 

IV— 23 
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initial sonant plosives it is possible that common Dravidian 
had only these sonants initially, which afterwards in Tamil and 
other dialects may have changed into the surds. CaldwelFs 
observation that the initial sonant plosives of certain Sanskrit 
loan-words are chan<^ed into surd plosives in certain colloquial 
dialects of Tamil, appears to have been responsible for creating 
this doubt. Without being dogmatic in any way about this ques- 
tion, we might call attention to the following facts which would 
tend to probabilise the view that surds were original 

(i) A host of forms with initial surds are common to 
Dravidian generally. 

(ii) The accent in Dravidian falls on the root- 
syllables, — a feature presumably characteristic of Dr. from the 
earliest times. The likelihood of voiced sounds having been 
tolerated in ancient Dravidian in the face of this accent is 
considerably reduced ; for in Dravidian, as in some other 
languages^ also there is reason to think that the influence of 
accent had generally the effect of maintaining the surd character 
of sounds.2 

(d) Initial d — of Kui corresponds to (i) t of other dialects, 
and (ii) in a very few instances derived from j-(vide supra ) — 

darja (to multiply); cf. Sn. /#r (to grow). 

ddsa (to measure): cf, tagj etc. 

dahpa (to seek): cf. Sn. ied (to search). 

dapa (to open): cf. Sn. Ur a (to open); Kurukh iur. 

(e) Initial d (i) represents d — in a few cases, and (ii) 
appears as the result of a peculiar accent- shift with aphaeresis in 
Kui.— 

(i) denga (to hang): cf. Sn. tongu; Kurukh tang, 
dinga (to burst into flame): cf. Sn. il (fire), etc. 

(ii) dlga (to touch), cf. Sn. tod (to touch). 

dehka (to carry on the shoulder): cL Sn, edu-kku 
(note aphaeresis). 


1: R. Ganthiot : Une V aHation de la lot de Verner (M. S. L. 
VoLXI). 

2. See my paper on Inter^Vocal Plosives and Accentual Influence 
in “Indian Antiquary'^, July, 1929, 
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(to set down); cf. Sn. id — (to place, etc.). 

dopa (to lie down): cf. Dr. base kid--- (to lie down, 
etc.) common in the South; Kurukh kid (to lay 
down). 

Accent-shift accompanied by Aphaeresis and lengthening 
of the following vowel is common in Telugu Tulu and Gondi. 
(vide infra) 

(d) Initial g of Kui in almost all instances corresponds to 
i-of common Dravidian : — 

gamha (to increase), cf. Tulu ghid ; Mai. kayaru 
keru (io 2,sctnd) 

glonga (to be muddy); cf. Tam. kolai 
grenga (to moon) 

gronga (to crouch): cf, Sn. kurnngu (to become 
short); Kurukh kurring; Br. kuring (to roll up) 

grJpa (to burn the dead): cf. Sn. kar-i (to burn), 
connected with the Dr. base kdy 
guhpa (to swallow): cf. Sn. kudi (to drink) 

(e) Initial / is either (i) from the prothetic initial glide y 
■ (vide supra) or (ii) $ 

(ii) jumha (to suck): cf. Gondi supa 

(f) Initial ^ is retained in Kui : — 

kara (to be hot) 
garsa (to dry, to knead) 
kata (to cut) 

kasa (to bite) cf. Sn. kadi (to bite) 

. kerga (to shake): cf, Sn. kol-aU koUe (to shake) 
koda (to buy): cf, Tam. kodu (to give) 

(g) Initial I is due to accent-shift : — 

langafto be changeable): cf. Sn. bases <?/-, el-, etc. 
which mean to be moved, etc. 

langa (to sprinkle): cf. Sn, tali (to sprinkle)? 
lenga- (to be broken): cf. Sn. base od- ' 
lohpa (to abide): ch Sn, bases uU, iU 

(h) Initial m* (i) represent common Dr. m-, 
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(ii) appears in a few rare instanees as the develop- 
ment of 

(i) maja (to become changed): cf. mar~, mar- 
muska (to smell): cf. Tamil niU-kku (nose) 

(ii) mi4de (child)- <d. Teh bidda; T3ita. pill-ai 

mas (to burn): cf. common Dr. base vay (to be 
hot, etc.) 

(i) Initial M-, t- represent Common Dravidian sounds: — 

nenja (to be full);cf. Sn. nir^{ai); Gondi nind, Kunikh 
nind 

nenja (to breathe); cf. Tam. nafiju 
ninga (to rise); cf. Tamil nil 
nisa (to stand still) cf. Sn. nil (to stand) 
peska (to pick up); Sn. pira~kku, peru-kw, Gondi 
peska', Kur. peska; Br. birring, bining (to separate) 

pi^ja (to rebound; cf. common Dr. base pi- (back, 
behind) appearing in numerous forms like pin, 
pir, pir-i, etc. 

ponga (to be spilt) cf. Sn. po-ngu (to rise) : Kurukh 

pong- 

pdnga (to be noised abroad) do 

por(pa) (to put on an upper cloth) : cf. Sn. pdr-vai 

ta{pa) (to bring): common Dr. base ice 

ter- (to wind): cf. Sn. Ur; Gondi iiriU Kurukh terem 
(to turn around) 

ios (to show): cf. Sn. tdru, iondru; G6ndi ids 
Us (to feed): cf. Sn. il-iiru, tin, etc. 

(j) Initial r- occurring in Kui native forms is the result of 
accent-shift and AphaeresiS, accompanied by the lengthening of 
the vowel of the second syllable:— 

rdga (to be worn away) cf. Sn. or-(ai) 
resa (to rub) do 

r&nga (to be broken): cf. Sn. od-ai 
rinda (to settle down): Sn. bake ir- 
rUga (to dissolve): Sn. Hr, up 
rAmbd (to roar): So. urumu 
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rUta (to set light to): Sn. eri (to burn); Kann. uri (to 
burn) 

riiha (to feel off): Sn. uri (to strip off) 

{k) Kui initial s is from (i) initial prothetic glide y; (ii) 
common Dr. i, c (which are either from ancient k or t) 

For (i) see above 

(ii) semba (to be sweet): cf. Sn. ten (sweet), ten (honey); 
Kurnkh tinna (to be sweet) 

(to sweep): cf. Sn. ier, etc. 

(to sleep): cf. Sn. (to sleep); Kurukh 

tung 

sUpa (to spit); cf. Sn. fMj^-;G6ndi tup; Kurukh tup 
sura (to see) cf. Tulu tu, su, hu (to see); etc. 
suta (to point with the finger) : cf. Sn. iundu 
sappa (to kill) cf. Sn. sfi, etc.; Gondi sdi; Kurukh khij 
Br. ka 

(to plane): cf. Sn. (to rub off) 
sii~ (to scorch with fire): cf. Sn. il, etc. 

(1) V- in Kui is ancient and remains unchanged. 
vah (to fry): cf. Dr. base va- (heat, etc.) 
ves (to speak) : cf. Sn. pis, etc. 
va (to come): common Dr, bS, vS. 
ven (to hear): cf. Sn. vin~, etc. 

(«) Initial cosonant groups form a peculiarity^ in Kui, 
which is the result of the shifting of the accent from the first to 
the second syllable: — 

br, pr : — brdda (to be scattered): cf. Sn. para~ 

prUnga (to be broken off): cf. Sn. pid.-ungu (to 
snatch) 


1. The postulate tentatively made by Prof. Bloch (l A, 1908) that 
ancient Dravidian may have, like Old Indo-Aryan, possessed consonant 
groups, was based on the single instance of dramida mentioned in 
Aitareya Brahmana. Prof. Bloch suggests this as the ancient protoform 
of modern tamih. As the evidence adduced is too frail, and as even 
here it is possible to regard dramida as the Sanskritised form of tamU, 
the suggestion that ancient Dr. may have had initial consonant groups 
remains unproved.’ ■ 
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ily ir 
dlf dY 


vlf vr> 


cf. Sn. vir^^i 


pi : — plinga (to split) : cf. Sn. pal4r (to split) poli^ etc. 

planga (to be a cover): cf* Sn* pala^^gai 

M, fr } muddy) 

grSsa (to step over, cross): cf. Sn. kad-a (to cross); 
Kurukh (river) 

gronga (to crouch): cf. Sn. kuru-ngu 
krenga (to shake): cL Sn^ kulungu 
krada (to be greedy) 

ml, mr: — mlinga (to turn over): cf. Sn. base mar- 
mrlga (to repeat) : cf. Dr. base mar- 
mru'inga (to he torn): ci. Sn. mur- 

^dl^dr " — cf, Sn. ial-ai 

irunga (to be pierced): cf. Sn, Ur-, tur- 
drUnga (to sv/ing) 

vl,vr: — (to fall to pieces) ) . „ . . 

vreja (to bend back) c . n. t 

sr: — vrtsa (to mark) cf. Tam. var-ai (to write, mark). 

It will be observed that the accent-shift occurs only in cases 
where I or r begins the second syllable. It has also to be noted 
that this change is the same as that mentioned above in Kui 
words with initial r and I, the only difference being that the 
initial vowels were dropped in these latter instances, while in 
forms with pr-, 6r-, ir-, W-, etc., the initial consonants were 
retained but the included vowels dropped. 

[C.] Medial CONSONANTAL sounds, 

(i) Intervocal — k- has changed to — h-: — veha (boiled 
rice), dh (to catch), uh (to beat) 

(ii) Intervocal-s j- in Kui is (1) from i or e. g. kasa 

(to cut), ndju (country). 

(2) from I e. g. nisa (to stand) kisa (to pinch), 

(3) from the hiatus-filling glide e, g, bis (hunger), 

haju (hand) 

- (iii) Inter-vocal— d- is from older — I- e.g. vida Cbow), 
p&du (milk), etc. cf. the same change in some Telugu forms. 
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[D,j Vowels of Kui.i 

(i) a stands for (1) of the South e. g., aj (to fear), 
etc., (2) for the neutral [a] as an enunciative. 

(ii; a stands (1) for a e. g. ask (to weed), fadu (milk), 
va (to come), a (to become), anu (I), etc. 

(2) for [aJ, [e] of the South in instances 
where accent-shift has occurred: — langa (to break), darj'a 
(to multiply), jamba (to rest), pada (name) 

(iii) e and e generally represent e and e of the South: 

peska (to pick), sSru (plough), ves (speak), sepa 
(to sweep together), benda (to incite) 

In a few instances e stands for Tamil a e.g. eni (elephant), 
endi (play), etc. In this respect, Kui agrees with Telugu which 
also shows the same variation from Tamil. 

(iv) t and i correspond to the sounds of the South: 

sik (to scorch), nilinga (to turn over), pinja (to 
rebound), ninga (to rise); mmu (fish) 

(v) 0 and o (1) agree with o and d of the South, e. g. kddi 
{cattle), poru (buffalo), koju ('fowl), soru (hill) etc. 

(2) in some instances where accent-shift has 
operated, o in Kui stands for u of the South, e. g. glonga (to be 
mixed up), pronga (to snatch), etc. 

(vi) u and U appear to correspond to the vowels of the 
South, e.g., uju (flesh), puju (flower), muga (to be finished). 

It will be observed that the variations from the south are 
secondary and are mostly, as is only to be expected, in those 
forms which have suffered accent-shift. 

[E.J Conclusion. 

[I.] The remarkable closeness of the relationship of Kui to 
to the southern dialects generally in word-structure will have 


1. In a few cases where Kui vowels show variations from the 
southern dialects, we may not be justified in saying that the southern 
varieties are original ; the correspondences alone are here indicated. In 
this connection we have to remember that even in the South, Telugu and 
Tulu vowels do show some variations from those of corresponding 
Tamil'Kanna^ forms. On the whole, Kui vowels agree with Telugu 
ratb^ than with Tam-Kann. 
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been apparent from the above; the points of resemblance may be 
summed up thus: — 

(i) In Anlaut the sounds mostly correspond to those of 
the South except where accent-shift has operated and in a few 
other rare instances of vowels. 

(iij In Anslaut the formative and secondary endings 
show only a few variations from those of the South; the 
appearance of ng, nd, mb, nd is more striking in Kui thala in 
Gondi, Brahui or Kurukh. The enunciative vowel, it may also 
be noted, is preserved in Kui. 

[IT.J The variations met with in Kui are mostly from 
Tamil and they appear to be secondary in character:— 

(i) Accent-shift such as is met with in Kui does not exist 
in Tamil, Kannada and Malayalam, but does exist in Telugu and 
Tulu:— Tel. vadu (he), rdlu (pestle), etc.; and Tulu leibu 
(to rise), reap (to dissolve) etc. The secondary character of 
these shift-derived forms is unquestionable. 

(ii) The same accent-shift is responsible for some of the 
most prominent changes in the character of Kui vowels. 

(iii) The presence of voiced plosives initially is another 
feature shared by Kui with Telugu, Tulu and Kannada of the 
South. 

A study of the phonology of Kui irresistibly suggests fpr 
this dialect closer affinities with Telugu (and with Tuiu)i than 
with Tamil and Kannada. 

The closeness of the affinities of Kui to Telugu is more or 
less confirmed by the following similarities in grammatical 
structure and vocabulary: — 

(a) Grammatical Structure'. 

(i) The distinction of gender on the basis of rationals 
and irrationals in Kui is more or less like the system in Telugu. 

(ii) The free use of the old inflexional endings-/«,-f and 
-i occurs in Kui and Telugu alike. 

1. Tbe agreement with Tiiu in features of phenol^ rests on 
fee foUowing ^ — (a) ffie secondary initial aspirate oeeunring in Kui and 
in Tula e. g. Kw hur (to see) and Talu hu (to see), etc. (^) the deve- 
lopment in both of fricatives from on-glides (f) accent-shift and the 
changes resulting thmrefrom id) the change in both of fee old group 
ndr to /, etc. 
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j ”'°***“^ Intermediate Tense of Kui which does 

Indefimte Tense especrally the Third Personal forms, of. also 

Kui JithftSe of Tet 

mt,m.tely related to corresponding formatiras in TaZf 

l»:.i„"XTei“’ 

W Other resemblances are the submergence of i, as an 
aux.hary verbbyul,s,„.ilarityin synactical constructions with 
help- words, use of lenses etc. 

(b) Vocabulary : 

The evidence of vocabulary cannot be so positive as that of 

essential grammabcal futures, to provethe greater affinities o 
Ku. to Telugu than to Tamil; for, it is possible that large numbers 
of felugu forms may have been borrowed by Kui which is spoken 
m areas lying immediately contiguous to the Telugu region. 
NCTKtheless, the following correspondences' may be pointed 

Kui 

kuduy kulu (breed; food) 

dkali (hunger) — 


tain (mother)- 
donga (thief)i — 
valla (by the side of)- 
dku (leaf) — 
jadavu (to read) — 
kalgit (to get) — 

Mg (to sit) — 
vinu (to hear)— 
vale^ ka-vali (must) — 
Viidde (child) — 
kosamti (for)- 


Telugn 

kudu\ kIXYa (curry) 

dkali 

taH% 

donga 

vadda 

dku 

isadavu 

kalugu 

kutsu 

vinu 

kdvdli 

bidda 

kdsar amu (for the sake of). 


The evidence of accent-shift , 2 of the general character of 
vowels, of grammatical peculiarities and of vocabulary would, 

Is h from other'south DravidiaiTdialects could 

be adduced ; but the resemblances between the Kui and the Tel. forms 
in structure and in meanings, are remarkable. 

- 2. Accent- shift occurs most numerously in the Central Dravidian 
dialects, while in Tulu, Brahui and Kuriikh also they are not absent. ' 

^ IV — 24 
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therefore, necessitate a slight modification in Prof. Sten Konow's 
view expressed in the Linguistic Survey fVoL IV, Page 284J 
that Kui ^^011 the whole, is more closely connected with the Tamil- 
Kanara forms of speech than with Telugu/' 


In Tulu, the change occurs mainly in connection with / and the 
liquid sounds r and /, e,g. randu (to crave — cf. era); r%ke (line — cf. 
Tam. varai); renju (to dissolve — cf. Tam. karat); Uppu (to call — cf. 
Tam. vili) lumhu (to wash — cf. Tam. alambti)* 

Brahui dakk (to conceal — cf. Tam. adakku); dal (to gnaw — cf. 
Tam. adar); dd (to carry — cf. Tam. <?d); res (to spin— cf. Tam. //W); 
ru (to reap — cf. Tam. art)', etc., show accent-shift. 

Probable instances in Kurukh are ras-na (to become one with cf . 

South, Dr. or); rek-m (to grown, to cry— cf. South Dr. kar); ret^-na^ 
(to wear away by rubbing); kkha (like) — cf. pdle. 



LITERARY NOTES 


BY 

K. Balasubramania Iyer, b.a., b.l., 

Advocate Madras. 

^ t^f ^ i^r mm i 

(Sakuntala Act II verse 1.) 

As has been remarked by a commentator, this is a 
knotty verse in the Sakuntala. As the reader is aware, it 
occurs in the beginning of the second Act. Two readings are 
current in this i/oAa, namely, Asvasi and Ayasi and 
their comparative merits were also the subject of discussion 
among friends in the conversations I referred to in the last 
number of this Journal. The reading *^Ahdsi'' is, I understand, 
found in all Bengal Manuscrips and the commentary of Sankara. 
It has been adopted by Abhirama Bhatta in his commentary (See 
Vani Vilas edition of Sakuntala). The variant *Aydsi' is found 
in all Devanagari recensions and has been adopted by the com* 
mentator, Raghava Bhatta and Katayavema (though Mr. Kale in 
his note in the Bombay edition prefers the reading and also 

in the recent Kumbakonam edition by that well known scholar, 
Pandit Srinivasachariar. Both readings are found indiscriminately 
in Southern editions. This Moka, the poet puts into the mouth of 
King Dusyanta as a piece of mature introspection. The king has 
met Sakuntala in the hermitage, has fallen in love with her, has 
carefully observed her and tried to satisfy himself that she in her 
turn loves him. He is spending sleepless nights in the precincts 
of the Asranta of Kanva. It is then that he soliloquises. He 
analyses the psychology of his own mind and arrives at a great 
truth. Though the beloved is beyond his reach, still the mind 
seeks consolation in having found out her real sentiment towards 
him. Therefore, he concludes, it is the mutuality and reciprocity 
of love that creates happiness, not the mere sensual pleasures of 
union? This is the full import of the sloka. The spiritual 
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aspect of love is emphasised by the poet. The reading ‘A^vdsi’ 
helps to bring out this idea very well. Abhirama Bhatta anno- 
tates the phrase thus: — 

The reference to the 

in the derivation of the compound denotes that this is the charac- 
teristic of the lover’s mind and leads to the generalisation con- 
tained in the second half of the stanza. The insuperable difficulty 
in the way of accepting the reading ‘Aydsi’ is that it will convey 
the idea that the bhamdarmna is to be in the future, while, 
as a matter of fact, in the play, the King had already noticed 
some indications of Sakuntala's mind in the first Act, (Vide 
JT I, 26) and to which he refers again in the 


second Act later etc., II. 12.J. Moreover it is not at 

all in accordance with what is indicated clearly by the lines 
immediately following the stanza viz., 


and the stage direction There the king tries 

to laugh at himself for his interpretation of those indications 
which he had observed and formed the basis for his philo- 
sophising in the above Moka. This clearly shows that the Moka 
proceeds on the basis that the bhdvadarsana had taken place 
to some extent. Taking all this into consideration, one should 
conclude that the reading “Ahdsi” must be preferred. We, 
therefore, express the hope that all editions of Isakuntala will, 
hereafter, adopt this reading and that this diversity will cease. 


THE OLDEST: ACCOUNT OF THE TAMIL ACADEMIES 


BY 

T* 'G, Aravamuthan, m.a., b.u, 

Advocate, Madras. 

Much of the uncertainty in our knowledge of the early 
history of the Tainil country, and; so^ of south India, is due to 
our ignorance of the history of the earliest Tamil literature avail- 
able to us at the present time. That literature being sparse and 
fragmentary, not much of history could be extracted out of it, 
and even the little that we can deduce seems to be in conflict 
with the evidence obtained from inscriptions discovered all over 
the country. To gather, evaluate and reconcile all the available 
testimony and to work out a connected and reliable narrative are 
tasks of a highly complex and difficult character^ 

The real history is obscured by a number of comparatively 
ancient attemps at historical reconstruction. The most interest- 
ing of them is to be found in the commentary on a ^Grammar' 
now known as the Iraiyandr Ahap-Poru !,^ — a treatise on ^Ahap- 
PoruF by Iraiyanar.^ The historian's interest in the work is not 


L For many years I have been working at a comprehensive his- 
tory of what is known as the age of the &hgam, — the earliest period of 
the history of the Tamils for which literary evidence is now available. 
My main objects have been to determine the chronological sequence of 
the poets, the patrons and the potentates known to that literature and 
to discover the course of political events in that period. The task is an 
arduous one and I have been able to devote only my leisure to it. 
Even so, much of the book has been written down, but I am afraid it 
may be years before it finds publication. This article is but one of a 
series of preliminary studies. 

2. The Author’s system of transliteration is retained. 

3, Three editions of the work are now available : two by Tamo- 
daram Pillai (the first, L AF, T\ published in A-M 1883, and the 
second, I, AF. T^, in A-M 1899) and one by S. Bhavtoandam Pillai, 
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so much in its text (though it raises questions of some difficulty) 
as in the commentary on if. 

The work, as we have it now, is a very brief treatise of sixty 
short metrical aphorisms.^ The theme of the ^Grammar' is love, 
a subject which from the earliest times has been accepted as a 
topic appropriately dealt with in a grammar, as Tamil gram- 
marians have understood that term. The work is found divided 
into two sections,— the first, of thirty-three aphorisms, on the 
Love Clandestine, and the second, of twenty-seven aphorisms, on 
the Love Marital.^ Neither Preface nor Introduction, nor even 
an Invocation, starts the work on its course : it begins abruptly 
with an aphorism in which its theme is broached : 

Of Love, in situations five, what's called Clandestine, 

Is the practice, so the learned say, of Kandarvam,^ 

Among the marriages eight of the Andanar's^ scriptures rare. 

The treatise proceeds, in the remaining fifty-nine apho- 
risms, to map out, with equal brevity, the true course of Love. 
Nowhere in the text of the treatise have we the least hint as to 
its author or as to its title, nor as to the circumstances in which 
it was written : indeed, there is nothing in it which is in the least 
foreign to its scope as a work on the theme of Love. The author 
of the treatise, howwer, makes it clear in the text that he has 
guided himself by the opinions of competent authorities on the 


{hAF» W, published in 1916.) Except where ' otherwise indicated 
I quote from I. AP. B. A fourth edition has been undertaken by my 
old master, Pandit C. R. Namasivaya Mudaliyar. 

1. Pandit C. R. Namasivaya Mudaliyar said» in his Madras Uni- 
versity Lectures, 1929, that some manuscripts contain only 59 
aphorisms and he doubts whether the last, the 60th, is genuine. 

2. Pandit C. R, Namasivaya Mudaliyar suspects that the second 
section, along with the commentary on it, is a late accretion, — his 
main argument being that the work is known as tiae Kalavu^Iyal in the 
‘Preface’ and is so called by later authorities, — the Karpu-Iyah which 
is the second, being ignored. 

3. Skt. Gmdkarva* 

4. Usually taken to refer to the people called the Brahmanas, 
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subject^ and we have, therefore, to infer that much of serious dis- 
cussion on topics of ^grammar* had preceded him. 

The commentary it is that contains all that has a savour of 
history. Each aphorism is followed by appropriate glosses : the 
comment on the first aphorism, however, is not limited to a 
mere gloss on that aphorism but covers very much of introduc- 
tory matter : it contains an account of three Academies round 
which early Tamil literature is said to have centred and also an 
account of the origin of the treatise itself and of its commentary. 
This portion of the commentary, therefore, deserves close atten- 
tion, The glosses on the succeeding aphorisms do not demand 
detailed attention from the student of history, but they contain 
material which helps us to fix the age of the commentary itself* 

The first aphorism is followed immediately by the comment 
on it. The commentary starts with the words, *So runs the 
aphorism', and proceeds, not as may be expected, to expound 
the aphorism, but to expatiate on the convention of affixing a 
^Preface' to a literary work. Then, it classifies Prefaces into two 
classes, the General and the Special, and enumerates the varieties 
and the contents of each class of Preface. While dismissing the 
General Preface in a cursory paragraph, considerable attention 
is devoted to the Special Preface. Quoting two stanzes from 
other grammarians, the commentary lays down that the topics in 
a Special Preface 'may be eleven in number, — namely, the Name 
of the Author', the ‘Lineage' of the treatise, its ^Jurisdiction', its 
^Title', its ^Make', the ‘Theme' expounded in it, the ‘Audience* 
before which it was expounded, the ‘Fruits of a study' of it, its 
‘Age' and its ‘Scene' and the ‘Reason' for its composition. The 
commentary then goes on to deal seriatim with each of these 
eleven topics, but we need advert to those portions alone that are 
necessary for our purpose. 

The ‘Author' is said to be the God of the rare scriptures — 
in Alavayil at Kudal the palaces of which are like unto great 
mountains — who is radiant like the glistening flame and wears, 
as a chaplet, the crescent moon whose rays are mellow like milk. 


1. This is obvious from the endings of many of the aphorisms : 
(5r<s5r^0)/f Lfe)Qj(r I 1, 54. 

erdru ; 6, 12, 30, 52. 

urissr QuiiTjfiu 1 . 18, 32. 

'V . r:c " . ;l ,20/ % 51* 
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This is a mere periphrasis for Siva, — in his manifestation as the 
god of the famous temple at Madurai. 

The treatise is said to have had no ‘Lineage', its author 
having been the All- Wise himself: it is said that, in consequence, 
it could not be considered a work derived from another, but 
must be taken to be absolutely original in character. 

The Tamil country, which, on the authority of two gram- 
marians,^ is taken to lie between ‘the Vehgadam in the north, the 
Kumari in the south, the sea in the east and the west', is declared 
to fall within its ^ Jurisdiction.' 

Premising that the *Title' of a work may be due to a variety 
of reasons, the commentary proceeds thus : '^The Ahaitiyam and 
the Tol-^Kdppiyam were each named after its author: the Sdta- 
vdhanam and the Ilam-Tiraiyam were each named after him who 
had them composed: the Nihandn, the Nul,^ the Kala-k-kdttu-U 
iandti are works which bear names that are but denotative 
marks: the Pannim Padalam (Twelve Cantos) got its name 
from its length: the Kalavn-Iyal (the Chapter on the Love 
Clandestine) got its name from its speciality, for, this author 
must hold, that of the two, the Love Clandestine and the Love 

Marital, the former was the higher " '‘the Love Marital 

is only the sequal to the Love cloadestine , . . 

Obviously, the commentary applies the name Kalavu-Iyal to 
our treatise. In all probability, its present name, Aha-p-Porulj was 
not current in the days when the commentary was composed. 
This is only an illustration of the phenomenon of many a Tamil 
work changing in name in the course of the centuries.^ 

As for what has been called, for brevity, the ‘ Audience ' of 
the treatise, the commentary spins out a long narrative. 

“ Is it not that it becomes necessary to examine whether a 
treatise is flawdess only when the work contains flaws ? This 
being a treatise by God, it has no blemishes, and so it had no 
audience. Though it had none, it has yet to be said that it had 

1. Kikkai-padiniyar and Tol-Kappiyar. The passage attributed 
to the latter is now generally taken to belong to the ‘Preface’ affixed 
by Paij.ampara^ar to the Tol-Kdppiyam (see I. AP. B., 4, n. 2). For a 
discussion as to the authorship of the verse, see Pandit N. Vedasalam's 
article in the Nma-So/haram^ {c* 1902 Ag.) 13. 

2. On this work, see I* AF. B., 4, n. 2. It is not mentioned 
in L AP. T. 

This proposition will be substantiated in another context. 
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also an audience, having regard to the circumstance of a com- 
mentary being current. If it is asked who the auditor was, it has 
to be said that he was Unittha-Sanman,^ son of Uppuri-kudi- 
kilar.2 We shall tell why he heard it. 

‘^The Pandiyar maintained three classes of Academies, known 
as the First Academy, the Middle Academy and the Last 
Academy. It is said^ that of those who set as the First Academy 
were five- hundred and forty-nine, beginning with Ahattiyanar, the 
God of the well-spread matted locks who had set Tiripuram on 
fire, Muruha-vel who had overthrown the Mudi-Naharayar 
of Muranjiyiir, and the Lord of Wealth. It is said that 
four-thousand four-hundred and forty-nine, inclusive of them, 
composed poems. Their compositions ranged from ever so 
many'^ Pari pd ialSj Mudu-Ndrai, Mudu-Kuruhu and Kalariyd- 
viraL It is said that they sat as an Academy for four- 
thousand four-hundred and forty years. It is said that those 
who maintained them as an Academy were eighty-nine, beginning 
with Kay-sina-Valudi and ending with Kadum-kon. Oi them, 
it is said, seven Pandiyas were laureates. It is said that it was 
at the Madurai which was submerged by the sea that they sat in 
academy and studied Tamil. To them the treatise was the 
Ahattiyamr 

^*Then, it is said that those who sat as the Middle Academy 
were fifty-nine, beginning with Ahattiyanar, Karumkoli of Irun- 
daiyur, Mosi, Kappiyan of Vellur, Sim-Pandarahgan, Tiraiyan- 
Maran, Tuvaraik-kon and Kirandai. It is said that three- 
thousand and seven-hundred, inclusive of them, composed 
poems. It is said that their compositions were those beginning 
with the isTa/f, the Kuruhu, the Ven^ the Viyala-mala% 


L F. ‘ Uruttira Saruman’: I. AF, T, 

2. The personal names of this early period are not only interest- 
ing but also instructive to the historian. They form the subject-matter 
of a critical study in a later paper. 

3. The word for this phrase and the variants of the word are 
difficult of interpretation and exact translation : they have been the 
scene of numerous grammatical battles. The last paragraph of the 
comment on this aphorism contains a discussion on these words (l. AF. 
B., 34). 

4* This phrase and its variants deserve more attention than could 
possibly be given them in this paper. 
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Ahaval. To them, it is said, the treatises were these : the Ahat- 
iiyam, the Tol-Kappiyatn, the Ma-Puranam, the Uai-Nunukkam 
and the Puta-Puranam. It is said that they sat in academy for 
three-thousand and seven-hundred years. It is said that those 
who maintained them as an Academy were fifty-nine, beginning 
with Ven-Tere-Seli) an and ending with Mudat-Tiru-Maran. Of 
them, it is said, five Pandiyas were laureates. It is said that it 
was at Kabadapuram that they sat in academy and studied 
Tamil. Perhaps it was in those days that the sea submerged the 
Pandiya country. 

"Then, it is said that those who sat as the Last Academy and 
studied Tamil were forty-nine, beginning with Siru-Medaviyar, 
Sendam-Pudanar,^ Ajivudai-Aranar, Perum-kunrurk-kilar,^ Ilam- 
Tiru-Maran, Nal-Anduvanar the asiriyar of Madurai, Marudan- 
Ila-Nahanar and Nak-Kiranar the son of Kanakkayanar. it is 
said that, inclusive of them, four-hundred and forty-nine com- 
posed poems. It is said that the works beginning with the 
Nedutn-Tohai-Nanuru, the Kurum-Tohai-Nanuru, the Nar-Tinai- 
Nanuru, the Pura-Nanuru, the Aim-Kuru-Nuru, the Padirru-p- 
patlu, one hundred and fifty Kalis, seventy Pari-padals, Kuttu, 
Van, $irr-Isri and Per-Isai, were their compositions. To them, 
it is said, the treatises were the AhaUtyam and the Tol-Kappiyam. 
It is said that they sat in academy and studied Tamil for one- 
thousand and eight-hundred and fifty years. Those who main- 
tained them as an Academy were, it is said, forty-nine in number, 
beginning with the Mudat-Tiru-Maran who had survived the sub- 
mergence by the sea and ending with Ukkirap-Peru-Valudi. Of 
them, it is said, three Pandiyas were laureates. It was at Uttara- 
Madurai that, it is said, they sat in assembly and studied Ta mil . 

" At that time the Pandiya country suffered from famine for 
twelve years. Suffering, when hunger grew severe, the king called 
together all the learned and said, ‘ Come, 1 cannot protect ye : 
my land suffereth greatly ; go and live as ye list, and when, the 
land hath become a land, remember me and come back. ' He 
having said so, twelve years passed by uncounted, after all 
of them had gone away leaving him. After such lapse, rains fell 


1. V. /., ‘ Kndac-Pfida®ar I. AP. B., 7, n. 2. 

2. V.L ‘ Ferum-kudi-kilar I. B., 7, «. 3. 

3. ‘ There are those who would put it at one thousand and nine 
hundred and fifty I. AP. T.l, 5, «. 1.; I. AP. B., 8. n. 1. 
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and the land yielded plenteously. When the rains had fallen, the 
king, saying, ' Now that the land hath become a land, bring back 
the learned ’, sent emissaries all round, and, they returned bring- 
ing scholars learned in Eluitu-AdihSram and in SoUAdiharam, 
having come aci'oss them, but declared that they had nowhere 
chanced on any versed in Porul-Adiharam, They having come, 
the king grew perplexed and anxious, and asked, ‘ Are not EluUu 
and Sol conned merely for Porul-Adiharam? If we do not 
obtain Porul-Adiharam, our having got these is no better than 
our not having got them ’, and stood stock-still: thereupon, the 
flame-hued Lord of Alavayil of Madurai thought, ‘What a pity ! 
Great is the anguish of the king. It being in the cause of learn- 
ing, it is meet that we afford him relief,’ and he composed these 
sixty aphorisms, inscribed them on three leaves of copper and 
placed them beneath his seat. 

“ The day after they were so placed, the priest of the 
temple cleansed the temple all over and sprinkled it over 
with water and garnished it with flowers : prompted by God, as a 
result of his devotion, the priest, who had never before plied the 
broom under the pedestal, made up his mind that day to 
sweep underneath, and plied the broom with a will. On his 
doing so, the leaves emerged along with the broom. On 
their emerging, he took and examined them, and to him they 
appeared as the Porul-Adiharam of surpassing appropriateness. 
So appearing, the Brahmana thought: ‘Our Lord must have been 
pleased to grant these, impressed by the king having been struck 
stock-still over the lack of Porul-Adihdtam :’ without going 
home, he wended his way to the palace-gate and informed the 
guards: on 'their informing the king, he called on the Brahmana 
to enter ; on entering and showing them, the king took the leaves 
(of copper) and looked at them, and exclaimed, ‘ This be 
Porul-Adiharam ! Our Lord must have observed our w'oe and 
granted us these’, faced that direction, stood in adoration, called 
for the Academicians, told them, ‘ This is the Porul-Adiharam 
which our Lord, having observed our woe, hath vouchsafed to 
us. Take it and interpret it : and so, they took it with them and 
while ther examined it, having seated themselves on the great 
and esteemed board, ^ some time passed, each of them claiming 


1 . This is a word which seems to have undergone changes in 
fprm and significance, vl., ‘ kana-map-palahai ’ : I, AP, T, 
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that his commentary alone was apt. When time was so passing, 
they said, 'How-much-soever we might thus discuss, a decision 
will not be reached. Let us go unto the king, pray him that he 
would grant us a judge over us, take him, confess that what he 
adjudgeth to be its purport is the purport and what he doth not, 
is not,’ and all of them, of one mind went unto the king. When 
they went, the king, rising, advanced towards them and asked, 
‘What ? Have ye found the purport of the treatise ? ’, and they 
said, ‘ Grant us a judge over us for finding that purport : ’ 
the king replied, ‘ Go ! How shall I seek a judge over ye ? 
Ye are forty-nine and have no peers in this birth’ ; thereupon, 
they returned, and seating themselves again on the great and 
esteemed board, thought, ‘The king too hath spoken so: 
How shall we obtain a judge ? ', and then, they decided 
thus, ‘ Is not the God of the resplendent matted locks in 
Alavayil the author of the treatise ? Let us lay ourselves down 
and importune him that he would grant us a judge’, and they 
went and laid themselves importuning him: in the middle watch 
of the night, arose a voice. ‘There is a dumb lad, green-eyed, 
thin-haired, five years old, known as Uruttira-Sanman,i son of 
Uppuri-kudi-kilar of this place: despise him not for being such, 
take him with you, place him on a seat, sit below, and on 
your expounding the aphorisms, tears will flow and the hair of 
his body will bristle on hearing the true exposition; he will 
remain still on hearing an incorrect one: he is the god Kumara: 
he is born there on account of a curse :’ these words repeated 
thrice, becoming acceptable to them all, they got up and cir- 
cumambulated the temple, and all the Academy went up to 
Uppuri-kudi-kilar, told him all these words, importuned that they 
should be given Uruttira-Sanman^ to be their head, took him 
along, clothed him in white, adorned him with white flowers 
decked him with white sandal, raised him to the great and 
esteemed board and seated him thereon, seated themselves be- 
low, and expounded the aphorisms ; having heard the exposition 
of every one in order and kept still, he occasionally shed tears 
and the hair of his body bristled at the exposition of Marudan- 
Ila-Nahanar of Madurai; but at every word of the exposition of 
Nak-Kiranar, the son of Kanakkayanar, he sat still, tears flowing 


1. This reading is adopted in I. AP. T1 as well. 

2. Here too. 
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and the hairs of his body bristling. Then, they applauded greatly 
and said; ^ We have obtained the true commentary on this 
treatise/ 

On that score, there are also those who say that the com- 
mentary on this treatise was written by Uruttira-Sanman,^ son of 
Uppuri-kudi-kilar. Take it that he did not make, but only lis- 
tened to the true gloss and that the treatise of the God of 
Alavayil of Madurai was commented upon by Nak-KIranar and 
listened to by God Kumara. Now we shall speak of the course 
in which the commentary became current. 

^'Nak-KIranar, the son of Kanakkayanar of Madurai told it to 
his son, Klram-Korranar^: he told it to Tenur-kilar : he told it to 
Padiyam-Korranar : he told it to Selvattu- A siriyar Perum- 
Suvanar ; he told it to Manalur-Asiriyar Puliyam-Kayp-Perum- 
Sendanar : he told it to Sellur-Asiriyar^ Andaip-Perum-Kumara- 
nar : he told it to Tiruk-kunrattu-Asiriyar : he told it to Madava- 
}anar^ Ila-Nahanar: he told it to Musiri-Asiriyar Nilakandanar. 
Thus comes the commentary.'' 

The commentary goes on to treat of the ' Fruits of a study ' 
of the treatise, and, then, it proceeds thus : — 

"Now, as for its Age, it was written in the time of the Last 
Academy. Now, as for the Scene, it was the audience-hall of 
Ukkirap-Peru-Valudi. As for the Cause, it was published by the 
God of Alavayil, he having seen that the Pandiyanar and the 
Academicians of that time were hindered for want of a grammar 
on PoruL The Preface ends." 

So ends the Preface. But the prefatory portion does not 
stop here. The commentary says : " Now, the Preface having 
been set out, it is but meet that the course of the treatise should 
also be stated." 

Then, it goes on to divide treatises into four classes, — 
Original, Derivative, Corroborative and Refutative, — but adds 
nothing to what it has already said about the character of this 
work. Then, it states what a treatise is, and, referring to what 
it expounds, it says 'We have stated it in the Preface: it ex- 
pounds Tamil', It goes on to say that 'this Adiharam ' 
examines what ' Poru} ' is and to state clinchingly the purport of 

1. And here too. 

2. F. ‘ Kiravi-Korranar ; : I. T. 

3. F. ‘ Sollur-Asiriyar ' : I. T.l 

4. F. ‘ Madalava^iar ' : LJA Tl and I. B., 12, 1. 
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‘ this aphorism’. In these paragraphs we have a brief but lucid 
Conspectus of the work. 

The commentary then starts with the words, 'The meaning 
of this and gives, word by word, the purport of the aphorism, 
and, next, a close paraphrase. Then, it embarks on what it calls - 
an ' Extended Gloss’ on the aphorism and gives us a short ex- 
position of some of the elements of ' Porul ’. 

The portions of the commentary on the first aphorism which 
are interesting to the historian, are, therefore, those parts of the 
'Preface’ which pertain to the three Academies and to the 
origin of the treatise and the commentary. We are not told on 
what authority these accounts are based: the commentary dis- 
dains to mention the sources of its information. Its knowledge 
is obviously meagre in the extreme; if we eliminate the patent 
impossibilities, nothing is left behind that is cjipable of being 
verified. Confessedly, the commentator came during the lifetime 
of the Last Academy, that is, about 8,000 years after the found- 
ation of the First Academy and about 3,000 years after its dis- 
solution. 

The details that are vouchsafed to us about the first two 
Academies are not sufficient for examining the accuracy of the 
accounts with any profit. The commentator lets his fancy run 
riot and exhibits a decided preference for the marvellous over 
the probable. 

The account of the I.ast Academy, however^ contains some 
statements which could be subjected to scrutiny : it is here that 
the commentator's feet seem to struggle to touch solid earth. 

Among the works attributed to this Academy are Kuttu , 
Vari, Sirr-Isai and Per-Uai, but we know almost nothing of 
them. The other works, however, are actually available to us, 
almost in their entirety: the Nediim-Tokai-Nanurn, the Kurum- 
Tohai-Nanuru, the Nar-Tinai-Nanuru, the Pura-Nanuru, the 
Aim-Kuru-Nuru, the Padirrup-Paitu and the one hundred and 
fifty Kalis, have all of them survived, almost unscathed, and out 
of the seventy poems making up the Pari-Padal a little over a 
score have been rescued. The list in the Preface is instructive as 
much for what it omits as for what it does mention. Some of 
the works which are now usually attributed to the age of the 
I ast Academy do not find a place in the list, the principal among 
them being the Paitup-Pattu, the ' Eighteen Minor Poems ’, the 
Silapp-Adiharam and the Mani-mehalaL Such of the works in 
the list as have surviyed ar^ all anthologies and Are tiow-called 
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the EttuUTohai, the * Eight Anthologies One of them, the 
Neium-Tohai Ndnuruy no\v better knovjn under the title dha- 
Ndnuru, was an anthology of poems garnered, as appears from 
its colophon, by Uruttira-Sanman, son of Uppuri-kudi-kilar, the 
very person, who, according to this Preface, set the seal of 
approval on this commentary itself. The importance of these 
facts becomes obvious when we turn to the portion of the com- 
mentary which narrates its own origin. 

The famine of twelve years ravaged the Tamil country 
while the Last Academy was still in existence, for, according to 
the Preface, the members of the Academy were greatly divided 
in the interpretation of the divinely vouchsafed to 

them through the king, after the famine had ceased, and the 
Academy, almost assembled in convocation, piously circumam- 
bulated the temple and marched to the house of the prospective 
Moderator and, then, its members submitted their respective 
commentaries to his scrutiny. The Last Academy having thus 
been in existence in the days when the text of the treatise was 
revealed and the commentary sans pareil thereon was composed 
it becomes interesting to inquire how much later the Academy 
happened to survive. We have already noted that the colophon 
to the Nedum-Tohai-Ndnuru has it that that work was compiled 
by this same Uruttira-Sanman. That anthology being not only 
mentioned in this commentary but also frequently quoted from 
and Uruttira-Sanman having been only five years old when he 
played the Moderator to the contending scholiasts, the compila- 
tion of that anthology should have been within the immediately 
preceding five years. And if we infer, as we have to, that the 
compilation would not have been undertaken if the Last Aca- 
demy had not been in the throes of death, we have to conclude 
that that Academy expired in the days of Uruttira-Sanman, — 
that is^ when the Nednm-Tohai-Ndnuru had been compiled, the 
miraculous treatise on ^Porul' had been discovered and an 
authoritative commentary thereon approved. Confirmation of this 
conclusion may be found in the statement in the colophon of 
the Nedum-Tohai-Ndnuru that that anthology was compiled at 
the instance of Ukkirap-Peru-Valudi, the very king who, accord- 
ing to this commentary, was the last of the Pandiya patrons of 
this Academy.^ 

1. Perhaps, attention may also be drawn to a passage in the 
commentary in which reference is made to a poem of the Nedutn-Tohm* 
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But the commentary as we have it contains a paragraph in 
which its own later history is chronicled, — how from Nak-Kira- 
nar it passed down from generation to generation till, at the ninth 
remove, it came to be confided to Musiri-Asiriyar Nila-Kandanan 
This passage is not framed in the prophetic strain wdich the 
Puranas affect, and, even if it were, must obviously be an inter- 
polation of a later date . How much later ? The preceding para- 
graph furnishes a clue when it records that opinion was divided 
as. to whether Uruttira-Sanman or Nak-Kiranar was the author of 
the commentary. The paragraph states explicitly that the com- 
mentary was handed down from A to B, from B to C, and so on 
successively down to J, the last disciple with a specific name, and 
then adds the words, ' Thus comes the commentary — words 
which look as if they had been added to indicate that the com- 
mentary had been handed down through more generations than 
are explicitly and by name referred to in the previous sentence. 
It looks as if many generations, beyond J and exceeding at least 
nine, must have passed by before this paragraph came to be in- 
serted into the commentary. 

Occasionally it has been thought that the commentary must 
have been transmitted orally down to the disciple of the ninth 
remove and that he must have reduced it to writing, inserting into 


Nmnru collection (No. 26) and the reader is referred to the tirai 
(prose-bit' or ‘ comment 0 appended to it for the explanation of a 
difficulty in the poem (l. AP, 4, B. 80). If we turn to the Nedtm-Tohai 
the explanation is not found in the old urai or commentary of 
an anonymous scholiast which is now available to us to the end of the 
90th poem. It is not possible even to speculate if the explanation was 
given in the commentary on the Nedtmi-Tohai-A dnuru which, if we may 
rely on the colophon to that collection, was written in ahaval metre by 
Paivannaii, the Viilavadaraiya:gL of Manakkudi in Idaiyala-nadu, for that 
commentary is now extinct. But, immediately after the poem we find 
a bit of prose in which the explanation is actually to be found : perhaps 
this is the tirai referred to by the commentator on Iraiyanar's work. 
The reference would, therefore, seem to suggest that in the days of 
this commentator the poems of the Nedum-Tohai-Adnuru had prose- 
bits suffixed to them, — just as we find them now in the printed books. 
As these bits could not have been added before the compilation of the 
anthology, the reference to them in the commentary on Iraiyanar^s 
work would lead to the conclusion that the compilation of the antho- 
logy must have preceded the commentary on Iraiyae.ar's grammar. 
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it, the passage recording the suecession of disciples.^ But there 
is nothing in the account to support the suggestion: the oral 
transmission to successive generations and the final reduction to 
writing are not even hinted at. The passage is concerned only 
with setting out the lineage of pupils, — evidently to impress it on 
the reader that the commentary had come in unbroken succession 
from so eminent an authority as Nak-Kirar himself. The words 
which indicate, as with a wave of the hand, the line of pupils, too 
numerous or too insignificant to mention, through which the 
commentary passed after Nila-Kandanar, would seem to show that 
this portion of the commentary was later than Nila-kandanar. 

This paragraph narrating how the commentary was handed 
down ten generations after Nak-Kirar and the previous paragraph 
affirming that the commentary was the work of Nak-Kirar cannot 
be contemporaneous with the main text of the commentary and 
they could not have come from the pen which wrote the com- 
mentary. Of course, the Tamil convention is that the Preface to 
a w'ork should be written, not by the author himself, but by his 
preceptor or by his class-mate or by his disciple,2 but what we 
are here concerned with is the Preface to the Commentary and 
not a Preface to the Treatise itself. 

The conclusion is therefore forced upon us that the para- 
graph in which Nak-Kirar's authorship of the commentary is 
affirmed and the paragraph in which the transmission of the 
commentary down the stream of generations is related must have 
belonged to a period when the accounts of the composition of the 
commentary had become confused and tradition had lost its 
memory and all that could be discovered, — or all that could be 
agreed upon, — was the course of descent in the first ten genera- 
tions. 

We may now pass on to consider whether the paragraph 
about the Last Academy could have formed an integral portion of 


1. Pandit N. Vedasalam in I^ana-Saharam (c. 1902 My.), 5-6 ; 
Pandit M. VengadasSmi-NatJar, Nak-Kirar? (1927), 53-4. Pandit M. 
Rahava-Aiyangar has suggested a parallel in the tradition that Nam- 
Pillai’s lectures on Nam- Alvar’s Tiru-vay-Moli were reduced to writing 
by Tiru-Vidip-Pillai, and are still known as Nam-FiHai-Mu after Nam- 
Pillai, {.Nina-^oharamy r, 1902 Ag., 4). 

2. TK. TK. EA. Payiram^ JP. §i. 2; Ib. NJ. Su. 8. 

IV— 26 
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the commentary. We need not now waste a thought on those 
works assigned to that institution which are not available to us 
at the present day. But those which have survived and come 
down to us are all of them anthologies, as has been already 
noticed. These anthologies, in all probability, represent only a 
very small fraction of the literary output of the age, but the 
commentator was obviously not aware of all that volume of 
work : the stars of his literary firmanent are only those which, 
after the lapse of centuries, shine on us too. It cannot be 
doubted that he must have lived very long after the institution 
about which he speaks, when practically nothing more was 
known of it than is now known to us. 

If the account of the Last Academy itself is spurious, the 
accounts of the two previous Academies cannot be trustworthy. 
The paragraphs relating how the treatise was discovered and how 
the commentary came to be composed are wedged in between 
the accounts of the Academies and of the line of descent of the 
commentary, and for the very reason of the company they are 
found in, — if for none other, — ^they deserve to be considered 
spurious. The absurdities in these paragraphs have been exposed 
so frequently and at such length that it is unnecessary to 
enumerate them here.i These paragraphs could obviously have 
been written by one who had access to the Ettut-Tohai and the 
Tol-Kappiyam, had a turn for invention and a partiality for the 
romantic over the true and had also a disregard for all that is 
natural and probable. 

The gross improbabilities which mar these accounts are 
enough to show that the paragraphs in which they are recounted 
could not have been written by a contemporary of the commen- 
tator or by any one who was close to him in point of time. They 
are obviously interpolations of a much later date. 

But these paragraphs do not seem to be the only interpo- 
lations. They cannot be cast out of the text of the commentary 


1. Most of the criticism will be found in the books and articles 
referred to in the foot-notes to this paper, and especially in Srlnivasa- 
Pillai's Tamilar Varalatu (1922), I, ii. 15-21, Seshagiri-Sastri’s Essay 
on Tamil Literature (1879), and P. T. Srinivasa-Iyengar’s of 

the Tamils (1929), 225-42. 
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without leaving jagged edges and broken threads. If we throw 
out the paragraphs in which the accounts of the Academies is 
given, we have also to eliminate the much earlier paragraphs 
about * the God of the rare scriptures, in Alavayil at Kudal ’ 
having been the author of the treatise and about its having had 
no ' Lineage ', and also the later paragraphs about the ‘ Age ’ of 
the treatise having been ‘the time of the last Academy’, its 
‘ Scene ’ having been ‘ the audience-hall of Ukkirap-Peru-Valudi’ 
and ‘ its Cause’ having been the concern of ‘the God of Alavayil’ 
at ‘the Pandiyanar and the Academicians’ being ‘ hindered for 
want of a grammar on Porul’. It would then be found that 
though the commentator laid down that the topics to be consi- 
dered in a “Preface” are eleven in number, he dealt with only six 
of them and was silent on five, the Authorship, the Lineage, the 
Age, the Scene and the Cause, — or, we must assume that the five 
paragraphs which he originally wrote on those five points were 
subsequently removed and others were substituted in their place. 
Neither assumption is satisfactory: it is improbable that the 
commentator left gaps at important points in the “Preface” and it 
is impossible that the scholarly reader would have been deceived 
by the substitutions. The conclusion is irresistible that the 
whole of the “ Preface ” is an interpolation. 

From the point where, immediately after the first aphorism, 
the prose begins with the words ‘ So runs the aphorism’, to the 
paragraph which closes with the words ‘The “Preface” Ends’, we 
seem to have a long and sustained interpolation, within which 
itself were interpolated the paragraphs about the Academies and 
the history of the Commentary. When, upon the formal conclusion 
of the “Preface”, the Commentary proceeds, — ‘Now the “Preface” 
having been set out’, — to say that ‘it is but meet that the course of 
the Treatise should also be stated’, we are still in the preliminary 
stages, for in the paragraphs of this extension we have only a 
conspectus of the work. From here onwards to the point where 
the real comment begins with the words, ‘The meaning of this:’ — 
indicating that what follows is the purport of the aphorism, — we 
are faced with what appears to be another piece of interpolation. 
If we eliminate this portion as well, the genuine Commentary 
will begin with the words ‘So runs the aphorism’, and the very 
next sentence would be ‘ The meaning of this:’ So read, 
the Commentary goes straight into an exposition of the 
aphorism instead of running at a tangent at the very start. There 
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should be very little difficulty in accepting this suggestion, for, 
indeed, the convention in Tamil is, as already pointed out, for 
the ‘Preface' to come from a pen other than that of the author. 

If these suggestions are accepted, all that portion of the com- 
mentary on the first aphorism which is in the nature of prefatory 
matter is an interpolation or is the result of a series of interpola- 
tions. Once these paragraphs are eliminated, all the suspicious 
history is cast out, and, with i^ the legend that God was the text- 
writer and that Nak-Kirar was his glossator. 

It is true that portions of the “Preface" are referred to later 
in the commentary, — in the portions which may be called the 
conspectus and the Extended Gloss. The statement in the ‘Special' 
Preface that the ‘ Theme ' of the treatise is ‘Tamil' ^ is referred to 
in the Conspectus where we have the words ‘We have stated it in 
the “Preface”: it expounds Tamil'^ and, the enumeration in the 
Special Preface of the ‘ Fruits of a study' of the treatise^ is re- 
ferred to in the Extended Gloss, where again we are told ‘ We 
have stated it also in the Preface'^. But these links are very 
slender and almost imperceptible^. They can be removed with- 
out in the least affecting either the sense or the structure of the 
sentences in which they are now found: obviously, they are in- 
terpolations thrust in merely as linkages so as to throw us off the 
scent. 

So far we have neglected the other portions of the commen- 
tary. But they yield information of striking value confirming 
the conclusions reached above. 

One fact which catches our attention within even the first 
few pages of the commentary is the frequent reference to other 


1. §jiss>r^ et^^^eSpQ(ffQeuetsBi^ jiuS^ ^ fleSI luQ^dr u^. 

I. j4P. L B. 5. 

2 . jsir^^sSiuM^ sjUBirdapurreo^. 

I. AP. 1. B. 18. 

, 3. erdr uajs^uiir spsQoienBm, ^<SlQupiuujs^QuiB^u^. 

I. AP. I. B. 12. 

Bjetoff/ipmi- 

I, AP. I B. 30. 

5. These links are pointed out Pandit M. Rahava Aiyahgar in 
S. T. IV. 307, and by Pandit M. VShgatasami Nattar in his JVaJi- 
(1927), 52, 
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schools of 'grammar’. Apparently the subject had been studied 
to such good purpose that a number of well-defined schools had 
arisen : this is nothing which need surprise us, for we have al- 
ready noted that there should have been more than one school 
when the treatise itself was written. The 'grammars’ mentioned 
specifically in the commentary are only the AhatUyam and the 
rol-K&ppiyain, and, of them, the AhatUyam is merely referred to 
and is not quoted from, at all, but the Tol-Kappiyam is quoted 
from, frequently. If the AhatUyam was then a mere name and 
the Tol-Kappiyam was the only “grammar” which held the field, 
how are we to explain the references in the commentary to oppo- 
sing grammatical schools? Should we conclude that the re- 
ferences must be to the works of the other members of the Last 
Academy which failed to evoke the lachrymose approbation of 
the five^ year old Modei'ator? 

A large number of the quotations used as authorities for the 
grammatical positions taken up by the commentator are from the 
Tol-Kappiyam,^ and so well are they woven into the fabric of the 
Commentary that there can be little doubt that the Tol-Kappiyam 
was a standard treatise of high authority in the days of this com- 
mentator. But there are a few quotations which seem to have 
come from an almost forgotten “grammarian” of the name of 
Padalanar,3' and a larger number of quotations from other un- 
identifiable authorities.^ This is strong indication of there having 
been more “grammarians” in the days of the author of this Com- 
mentary than we have now knowledge of, and we have 
already pointed to indications showing that the treatise itself 
was written in an age which had seen much of 'grammatical' 
speculation. Indeed, it is scarcely likely that the specialised 
treatise on Love would have been attempted, had there not 
been a considerable volume of literature on ‘Grammar’. If, 
none the less, the Commentary, in its accounts of the 
Academies, states that the “grammar” of the Last Academy was 
the Tol-Kappiyam, it must be due to the accounts having been 
penned at a time when the Tol-Kappiyam had attained a 


1. Some of the references will be found in I. AP. B., pp. 45, 53 
81, 85, 109, 110, 119, 125, 150, 152, 194, 203, 234, 237, 242, 251. ’ 

2. About 33 out of about 53. 

3. They are 5 in number; see 1. AF, C., pp. 16 — 7 and «. 1. 

4. The quotations number about 15. 
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position of such high authority as to have thrown the works of 
other authorities completly into the shade. When the Tol~ 
Kappiyam attained to such eminence, is a question on which it is 
hazardous now to venture a decided opinion. If we study the 
bare texts of the treatises of Iraiyanar and Tol-Kappiyar, ignor- 
ing all the commentaries, we find that Iraiyanar’s special treatise 
on Love descends less into details and particulars than Tol- 
Kappiyar’s general treatise on “grammar” in the corresponding 
chapters and that it presents a more general view of the subject.^ 
This would be a remarkable circumstance if we postulated the 
anteriority of the special to the general treatise, for it is very 
unlikely that a special treatise on a subject would give a more 
general treatment of the subject than an anterior work which 
goes fully into details. 

The identifiable quotations from literary, as distinguished 
from “grammatical”, works are about 379 in number. Of these, 
about 41 come from the classics which are explicitly stated in 
the Commentary to have belonged to the Last Academy, ^ and 
about 9 come from works which are traditionally accepted as 
belonging to the period of the same institution. As all these 
quotations are to be found in those works as we have them now, 
our conclusion is reinforced that the commentator had before 
him practically that much alone of the ancient literature as we 
now have.3 

The rest of the literary quotations, 329 in number, belong 
to a very interesting species of literary composition, — all of them 
(psAvdins inih.Qliattalaik-kalit-turai mode, — and are excellent 
illustrations of the moods and phases of Love, — the subject- 


1. The contrast is obvious even numerically: Iraiyanar denotes 
33 aphorisms to the Love Clandestine while Tol-Kappiyar has 50. 
In the section on the Love Marital, the former is content with 27 
while the latter has as many as 53. 

2. Aha-Nanuru {Nedum-Tohai-I\/muru) 26, 36, 117, 121, 130, 
195, 203, 286, 

Nar-Timi, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, 34. 39, 45, 97, 99, 149, 227. 
Kutum-Tohai-hdn^ru, 1, 2, 7, 17, 43, 58, 71, 84, 115, 119, 
128, 129, 149, 176, 212, 242, 362, 397, 

Kalit-Tokai, 9, 39. 

Aim-Kuyu-Nu^u, 399, 

3. Tiruk-Kural, 57, 265, 292, 355, 1 1 01 . 
tila-p-padiMram, (:Kmal-i)ari), 8, 9, 31, 13, 
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matter of the treatise. Naturally, they serve the commentator’s 
purpose admirably and he utilises them as apt illustrations of 
the rules he has to elucidate. Each of the stanzas is cast, quite 
in consonance with the conventions of Tamil rhetoric, in the 
form of a eulogy of a hero, -a hero as much in the popular 
acceptation of the term as in the language of the poetry of Love. 
Each of the quatrains has for its hero a king of the Pandiy^ 
dynasty of great prowess and many-sided attainments, though, 
occasionally, the hero is addressed as a Chob or a Chera, appa- 
rently in virtue of his having conquered them and annexed their 
kingdoms. For a number of cogent reasons it has been generally 
accepted that all the 329 quatrains relate to the same hero and 
recount his achievements and that they must ail have formed one 
literary work written in eulogy of a king of the Pandiya dynasty, 
—a king who must have been one of the most powerful of those 
who ever held sway over the Tamil land. 

Compositions of this kind are not unknown to Tamil 
literature, in fact, the ICovciij as it is called, is a work of a well 
recognised type, which is made up of 400 quatrains of the 
kuttaluik-kulit-tui'cii mode, composed in honour of a warrior of 
renown, the poet taking the liberty of representing him as also a 
hero of Love.^ In all probability, the 329 quatrains we now 
have are only the vestiges of a work containing the full four 
hundred: indeed we first knew of only 315 quatrains.^ This 
Kovai or ‘Sequence’ of quatrains, is generally known as the 
Pandik-Kovai , — the ‘Sequence on the Pandiya’.^ 


{To he Continued), 


1. Pamir u-Fattu-Iyal, quoted by Narayanaswami Aiyar and 
Gopinatha Rao, (1908 Jl.), xxxvii. 196, «. 

2. l.AP.T. 

3. Pandit M. Rahava-Aiyangfir, Al^drkal Kala Nilal . 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


SRIMAD BHAGAVATAM — AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION IN TWO 

Volumes by Mr. Subba Row, M. a., Published by S. Laksh- 

mana Row and printed at Sri Vyasa Press, Tirupati. 

We have great pleasure in congratulating Mr. Subba Row 
on his translation into English of a work which must be pro- 
nounced, in spite of criticisms to the contrary, to be one of the 
masterpieces of Hindu Religious Literature. The Srimad Bhaga- 
vatam is written in a difficult style and except in places where 
the style is simple and clear, it is difficult to understand without 
elucidation. Fortunately we have many commentaries from the 
pen of eminent scholars. Though these may disagree in the 
readings and in the interpretations given to various passages 
according to the schools of thought to which they owe allegiance, 
they help the reader considerably in the elucidation of the mean- 
ings of stanzas. Foremost among these is Sridhara, a profound 
scholar of great repute, who, though he adopts the Advaitic 
interpretation, is regarded by all as the standard commentator 
in this respect. Hence rightly, Mr. Subba Row has followed 
Sridhara for the main translation and gives as footnote the 
translations in accordance with the commentators of the other 
schools. In effect, as he says in the introduction to the book, 
there are three translations, according to the three systems of 
Hindu Vedantic Philosophy. The translation will give to readers 
unacquainted with Sanskrit a faithful idea of the contents of this 
great work and will prove of great value to the students of 
Sanskrit in understanding the original. All English-educated 
Hindus, therefore, must be profoundly greateful to Mr. Subba 
Row for the notable service he has rendered in making the magni- 
ficent spiritual lore embodied in this work accessible to all. 

The Srimad Bhagavatam belongs to the well-known type of 
Hindu Religious Literature called Purana, of which there are 
eighteen in number including it and whose authorship is tradi- 
tionally ascribed to Vedavyasa. It has all the five usual charac- 
teristics of a Purana. Its great popularity throughout India 
among all sects, its profound inspiration and its importance are 
due to the main- theme of the ^ork, namely, the enunciation of 
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the doctrine of the religious emotion of Bhakti especially inspired 
by the wonderful, magnetic and historic personality of Sri 
Krsna. Though the Hari Vaihsa and the Visnu Purana have 
preceded it in depicting the life of Sri Krsna, the greatness of the 
Bhagavatam lies in the depth of emotion, the fervour of devo- 
tion and the ecstasy of joy which it breathes in every page in 
speaking of the Lord. Though, as a work of art, it lacks the 
beauty of the Ramayana and its mellifluous style or the 
power, majesty and omniscience of the Mahabharata, yet, in 
verve of thought, intensity of emotion and religious inspiration, 
it stands unrivalled. The whole work is concentrated on one 
theme and on one personality. A single purpose runs through 
all the chapters expounding the various systems of Hindu 
philosophy and the different margas for realization established by 
Hindu thought and practice, that of single-minded devotion to 
the Lord Sri Krsna and his Lotus-feet. Critics have denounced 
the ruggedness of its style, the variety of its metres and its sense 
of taste. The Reverend Mr. J. N. Farquhar in his '' Ouiline$ of 
the Religious Literature of India ’’ says that it contains «a long 
series of highly erotic passages which seem to consort ill with 
the high devotion to the Lord and the service of his saints.^^ 
But to the devout Hindu it is one of the chief books of inspira- 
tion in the course of his religious life. The very passages to 
which Mr. Farquhar refers have inspired noble souls like 
Caitanya and Ramakrsna Paramahamsa to austere penance and 
renunciation. The true and the only possible explanation for 
this curious phenomenon is that these passages, seemingly erotic 
to the ordinary mind, have a mystic meaning and purpose and 
are the outcome of a real religious experience. 

It is true that "No theory of its date and origin yet advanced 
has been accepted by scholars as satisfactory.” But one land- 
mark, however, clearly appears, namely, that it attained its high 
place as an authoritative Purana even by the beginning of the 
tenth century A. D. In his commentary on the Bhagavad-Gita, 
Abhinavagupta, the greatest literary critic in Sanskrit, has 
referred to the Bhagavata as an authority {vide Nirnaya sagara 
Edition of the Gita with eight commentaries, Sarga 14, Sloka 8); 
and as Mr. Farquhar points out, "Alberuni gives us the list of the 
Puranas and mentions the Bhagavata in it.” Historians have fixed 
the date of completion of Alberuhi’s work on Irtdia as 1030 A.D. 
Scholars, however, note that Safikara nowhere refers to the 
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Bhagavata in all his works as he has done to the Visnu Purana. 
Likewise Ramanuja has not referred to it. But this is not 
conclusive to show that it was not in existence during the ti me 
of Sankara or Ramanuja. That it is the latest of the Puranas 
may be surmised but it is by no means clear. One finds that the 
Visnu Purana, generally believed to be an early work, gives a list 
in which the Bhagavata is mentioned. 

It is also clear that the authorship of the work cannot be 
ascribed to Vopa Deva who flourished in circar 1300. A.D. 
Mr. Farquhar is of opinion that the work might have 
been written in the Tamil country because there is a passage 
in the Bhagavata MahMmyam of Padma Purana, Chapter I, 
where Bhakti, incarnate as a young woman says “ I was born in 
the Dravida Country”, and there is also a passage in the eleventh 
Skandha of the Bhagavata, fifth Adhyaya, that great souls devoted 
to Narayana would be born largely in the Dravida Country. 
From these passages it is difficult to conclude that the work must 
have necessarily been written in the Tamil Country, 

It is also difficult to accept the correctness of the state- 
ment in Rev. Mr, Farquhar’s work that “ the whole theory and 
practice of Bhakti is very different from the Bhakti of the Bhagavad 
Gita. ” The Bhagvata describes the essence of the Bhakti- Yoga 
ih many places. As outlined therein one sees very little diffe- 
rence between this Bhakti and that described in the Bhakti-Yoga 
chapter of the Gita. 

In bringing out this work Mr. Subba Row must have spent a 
good portion of his hard-earned savings and his has been a 
labour of love. It behoves on all of us to see that this labour is 
requited. We can do no better than help him by buying his two 
volumes. They are, indeed, a valuable addition to every man's 
library and to the devout Hindu they are a desideratum. We 
have great pleasure, therefore, in recommending his work to the 
patronage of the reading public. 

K. Balasubramani Iyer. 


Some Aspects of Hindu Medical Treatment by Dorothea 
Chaplain, Published by Messrs. Luzac & Co., London. 

(Crown 16vo- pp. 71 — price 3s. 6d.) 

At a time when the medical professon in India is indignant 
at the recent decision of the General Medical Council in refusing 
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to recognize the medical degrees of Indian Universities, a book of 
the present nature is sure to draw pointed attention to the achieve- 
ments of Ancient India in the medical field. The value of the 
book is greatly enhanced by the fact that it is from the pen of a 
European who was cured of “exophthalmic goitre'' by an 
eminent Ayurvedic physician, Dr. Mitra. India should be 
grateful to Dr. Mitra for introducing Hindu Medicine in London 
and for successfully demonstrating its efficacy. 

The author was a student of Dr, Mitra for about four years 
and has acquired a good grip over the fundamentals of the 
Hindu system of the Ayurveda treatment. The book is intended to 
revive the study of the Ayurveda system, which is, of late, being 
neglected by a vast majority of Hindu medical practitioners. 
The main difference between this system and the Western 
method is brought to light in such a lucid manner that even an 
English doctor, however, prejudiced he may be, will not find it 
difficult to realise and recognize the advantages of the Hindu 
medical treatment over his own, “For centuries — not decades, 
as in the case of Western medical science the Hindu has 
practically carried on his investigations." The Ayurveda system 
urges that “there is a common cause which upsets the balance of 
the different organs and symptoms " and that is the reason why 
the Hindu physician “ first attacks, not the manifestation of a 
particular disease, but the root cause of all diseases and dis- 
orders ", while the Westerners believe in 'specific ' treatment for 
' specific disease 

Most of the Hindu medicines are derived from plants while 
a few are compounds of Mercury, Iron, Copper, Silver, Gold and 
Coral. “The action of these Hindu medicines is like the work- 
ing of Nature; they produce the desired effect imper- 
ceptibly." A further knowledge in Europe and America of the 
Hindu system might obviate, in many cases, surgical operation 
which is but an artificial cure. 

Last, but not the least, is the system of psychotherapy 
which is still successfully practised by some of the Hindu 
physicians and to which the author devotes more than a section 
besides narrating in the end two interesting stories that are made 
use of in the course of the treatment Dr. Mitra rightly remarks 
in his Hindu Treatment of Nerve Disorders and other Ailments 
that “ Physiological and psychological actions in the human 
system are so inextricably inter-woven that to the Hindu 
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specialist physiology divorced from psychology would be too 
crude to deserve the name of science.” The book is neatly got 
up but probably printed in haste as is evident from a few 
printers’ devils,’ 

T. Chandrasekharan. 


Hindu Administrative Institutions by V. R. Ramachandra 

Dikshitar, M.A., Research student 1923-1927, University of 

Madras, Now Lecturer in Indian History, University of 

Madras, Published by the University of Madras. 

This book which embodies the work of the author as a 
research student of the Madras University is a synthetic state- 
ment of the conditions which prevailed in the ancient Hindu 
states, centuries before the dawn of civilization in the West. 
Though it must be admitted that the conditions which then 
prevailed were much simpler and not so complex as at the present 
day, it is interesting to see how many of the most advanced 
conceptions of the modern day had their prototype in those 
ancient times. To start with, it seems to have been 
recognised that in return for the allegiance of the subject, the 
sovereign was bound to protect the subject in the enjoyment of 
his civil rights, a juridical conception which has received the 
highest judicial sanction in recent years. Coming to the .fiscal 
administration the idea of raising a war loan in times of war, 
preliminary estimates of budgets, travelling allowances to officers 
of government and leave allowances, seems to be as familiar 
to the ancient Hindu states as under the present administration. 

The learned author has clearly shown how the ancient 
Hindu Ruler was not a despot, as is sometimes believed, but was 
a constitutional monarch working under the rules of the cons- 
titution. Indeed, a state document of any importance had to be 
sigped by the King after it passed through the various high 
officers of state who gave their opinion on the question raised. 
Before coming to the throne, the King had to learn the work of 
the various departments of the state and even preliminary to this, 
he had to receive his education under his teachers away from his 
royal parents and deprived of the luxuries of the palace. Even 
with such training, there were, of course, bad Kings who were 
expelled and in some cases, new dynasties were founded, as 
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was done in England by the Revolution of 1688. It is of some 
significance to note that the consultative council of the Hindu 
King was composed of four Brahmins, three Sudras and one 
sUta, which would go to demonstrate the hollowness of the 
assumption that the priestly class by their influence kept down 
the Sudras in the ancient days from taking part in the highest 
administrative machinery of the state. The author has also shown 
that there is no basis for the suggestion by even some learned 
persons that there was in the olden days a conflict between the 
Purohit and the King indicating the struggle between the Brah- 
mins and the Ksatriyas in those days, a suggestion which rests 
on their own statements rather than on any evidence tending in 
that direction. 

He has also shown how the feudal conception that all land was 
owned by the King and that subjects can only hold land under 
the crown was wholly foreign to the ancient Hindu system which 
recognised private ownership of land to the fullest extent. On the 
question of salt duty which is agitating the public mind at the 
present day in India to an enormous extent, the learned author 
says at page 176 of the work that it was not wholly absent in 
ancient India. 

Books like the one by Mr. Dikshitar who is most competent 
to deal with the subject and based on acknowledged sources will 
tend to remove many of the popular misconceptions on the 
various topics and the University of Madras has done a great 
service in publishing this work under its authority. 

C. A. Seshagiri Sastri. 


Buddhist Sculpures from a stupa near Goli Village — 
Guntur District by T. N. Ramachandran, M.A., 44 Plates 
XII. Price Rs. 2—12—0. 

The authorities of the Government Museum Madras, deserve 
to be heartily congratulated on the inauguration of the publi- 
cation of Bulletins embodying the results achieved by the members 
of the various departments of the museum in their respective 
fields. The Bulletin under review deals with the Buddhist 
sculptures from a Stupa excavated near Goli in the Guntur 
District. To Mr. T. N. Ramachandran, the author of the Bulletin, 
great credit is due for having brought together much of valuable 
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material bearing upon the history of Buddhist art in the 
Andhra Countries in the early centuries of the Christian era. 
The importance of Goli was first noted by Dr. Sewell, who, as 
early as 1882, said that the place Mallvaram (Goli was so termed 
by him) was very important from the point of view of Buddhism, 
for the remains of a Stupa could be seen there. In 1926 Dr. 
Dubreuil, Professor at Pondicherry, went to the site, discovered 
the stupa and excavated portions of it. Some of the specimens 
so dug out were brought over to the Museum at Madras, 

The subject-matter of most of the Buddhist sculptures hap- 
pens to be the birth story of the Buddha, called Jataka tales. 
The sculptures at Amaravali, at SaSci, and other places bear 
ample testimony to this fact. Those at Goli are no exception 
and the author of the present monograph has, with astuteness 
and patience, identified the various friezes as exhibiting the known 
incidents in the life of the Buddha. It has been said that the 
various sculptures at Sand, Amaravati, Jaggayyapeta etc., all re- 
present the life of the Buddha and it should be noted that there 
is much in common between the Goli and Amaravati sculptures. 
The author of the monograph has shown in a tabular statement 
on pp. 24-35 points of agreement between the sculptures at Goli 
and Amaravati. Scholars familiar with the Amaravati sculptures 
may be aware of the four periods into which they are generally 
classified. The Goli sculptures find their parallels in all the 
four periods, though they correspond mainly to those belonging 
to the fourth period. The main datum for the author for deter- 
mining the age of the Goli sculptures is the similarity between 
them and those at Amaravati, 

In dealing with the dates of the Amaravati Stupa, Dr. Bur- 
gess has declared that one « has to depend on a long and a wide 
experience of styles of sculpture, architecture, paleography and 
the like to lead him to an approximate date ”. We may add that 
inscriptions when used properly may serve to be the most potent 
factor in determining the date. In the present case, the style 
of the sculptures and the few letters that are to be seen in an 
inscription preserved in a fragmentary condition enable us to 
determine the date. The style enables us to assign the Stupa at 
Goli to the fourth period of the Amaravati Stupa, How epigraphy 
too warrants the same conclusion through a comparison of the 
Brahmi characters that are found in the fragmentary inscriptions 
at Goli and those of the Iksyakus at Jaggayyapeta, is shown by the 
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author on p. 41 of the work. Whatever may be the purport of 
the fragmentary inscription, the fact is certain that the script in 
the Goli inscription discloses some archaic features as compared 
with the script used in the incriptions of Jaggayyapeta. Mr. Rama- 
chandran argues that the two varieties of the scripts must have 
been in use in the same period in the history of Indian 
epigraphy, though the jaggayyapeta Brahmi shows a greater 
amount of perfection and symmetry than the Brahmi of Goli. 
The difference need not necessarily be the result of the interven- 
tion of a long period of time; it is, however, possible that some 
time at least should have intervened. Thus, if Mr. Ramachandran 
would suggest the third century as the possible date of the Goli 
Stupa, one is tempted to put it back by at least a century more. 

The work under review has been neatly got up and the 
plates are neatly printed. The adoption of the modern system of 
scientific transliteration would have considerably enhanced the 
value of the work. 


T. R. Chintamani. 



GRAxMA. 

An Examination of a new Intekpretation. 

By 

K. A. Nilakantha Sastri, m.a., 

Professor of Indian History and Archaeology, University of Madras. 

Di'. Pran Nath has proposed a new interpretation of the 
word grama. He says:’^ “ 1 have shown that the word grama 
or other synonymous term used in those (old Hindu) records 
does not mean village, town or city, but an estate, or a < survey 
village ’ or ntauza. 1 believe this to be the first time that such 
an interpretation has been assigned to the word grama.” It will 
be readily admitted that if the new interpretation of Dr. Pran 
Nath be well-founded and if it stands the test of criticism, we 
may have to revise many of the current notions on matters relat- 
ing to the details of social, economic and political life of Ancient 
India.; and it is the object of this paper to examine the nature of 
the evidence adduced by Dr. Pran Nath for his view and the 
soundness of his interpretation. 

It may be observed at the outset that Dr. Pran Nath appears 
unconsciously to overstate his case when he claims to have 
shown that the word grama does not mean village, town or city. 
It would be enough for his purpose to prove that grama also 
means ‘ an estate ’ in some of its uses, besides meaning ‘a village’ 
(no one has ever supposed that it meant a town or city) in its 
other applications. For his main object is to find a rational way 
of understanding the numbers attached to the names of countries 
and districts,^ like Banavasi 12,000 and Ratfapadi 75,00,000 in 
the inscriptions mainly of the Karnataka country. This he may 
proceed to do without seeking to deny the correctness of the 
meaning in which the word Grama has been most persistently 
applied since the Vedic times in all the literature of the country, 

1. A Study in the Economic Condition of Ancient India by Drx 
Pran Nath. Asiatic Society Monographs, Vol. XX, 1929 p. 3. 

2. op. cit. p. 24. 
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secular and religious, viz. a village.^ And it would seem that 
Dr. Pran Nath’s regret that “ all the translators of the ancient 
Indian law books should have committed the mistake of translat- 
ing grama everywhere by the English word t village ' ” is some- 
what misplaced. It will be shown below that the legal texts 
quoted and discussed by Dr. Pran Nath are easily understood by 
interpreting grama in the usual sense and that they do not receive 
any fresh elucidation from the new sense discovered by our 
author. 

The figures quoted above have exercised the minds of seve- 
ral writers before, and despite Dr. Fleet's protest against it,^ the 
interpretation that has received niore general acceptance than 
any other is that these figures have reference to the revenue 
resources of the regions concerned, probably assessed and stand- 
ardised at some time and in a manner of which we have, as yet, 
no information. In' dealing with the Administration of the 
Mysore country under the early Hindu rulers this is, for instance 
what Mr. Lewis Rice says “ The chief divisions of the country 
had each their revenue value affixed to their name ....... 

sometimes the numerical- designation alone was used, without 
naming the country. -Thus many of the oldest inscriptions speak 
of the Ninety-six Thousand, and others described certain 
kings as ruling seven-and-a-half-lakh ‘ region. A similar name 
still survives in that of one of the present taluqs of Coorg, 
which is called the Yelusaviraslme or the Seven Thousand 
country. Whether the reckoning has reference to the amount of 
revenue realised, as seems likely, or to extent of cultivation 
or to what other denomination of value, is. not certain. The 
nomenclature still lingers in parts of the Malnad, where. I. was 
told by an inferior native official that his jurisdiction extended 
over fourteen villages which constituted, according to the custom 
of the place, a thousand country." Mr. Rice also adds a note 
saying “An old report explains the terms thus: — A country 
yielding 100 qiska (said to. be pagodas; is called, a sima or 
ksetra etc.” But this merits some further attention. 


1 See s. V- Grama in ‘ A Dictionary of Hindu Architecture ’ by 
. Dr. P. K. Acarya. 

2. 0^. pp, ' ■ . ,• , 

5. Mysore, i. p. 574 (1897), 
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Dr. Fleet opposed the interpretation suggested by Mr. Rice 
on the ground that there were indications in some of the inscrip- 
tions that these figures referred to grawas in some cases and 
that in all others they referred to villages rather than revenue 
assessment or area of cultivation. The inscriptions on which he 
based his argument were : — 

i. The Aihole inscription of A. D. 634-5 (ed. Fleet) — men- 
tioning ‘ the three Maharastras, containing ninety-nine thousand 
villages’. ‘Maharastrakanam nava-itavaU-sahasragrama-bhajam 
trayaMa»« (I. A. viii, pp. 244 and 242). 

ii. The Silahara record of A. D. 1026 (ed. Buhler) which 
speaks of the ‘Konkan containing 1400 villages’ Catur-dasa- 
grama-iata-samanviiam saniagra-konkana-bhuvam (I. A. v. pp. 
280 and 278). 

iii. Another Silahara record of 1095 (ed. Telang) where the 
text has Caturdasa-sata-konkanabhyanlaresu (I. A. ix. p. 35) 
and translation is only ‘ Konkan fouideen hundred’, a note being 
added by Telang saying ‘ Villages, of course’ (I. A. ix. p. 38). 

iv. An inscription from Patna (ed. Kielhorn) of about 
A. D. 1222 mentioning ' the country of the sixteen hundred 
villages’ Sa sodasa-satagrdma-desam-durga-ptiranviiam (E. I. i. 
p. 345). and 

V. A Ratta inscription, from Belgaum (ed. Fleet) of 
A. D. 1219-20, in which ‘the meaning of the name of the terri- 
torial division, called the Velugrama or Venugrama seventy, is 
explained by a passage which describes Velugrama as • resplend- 
ent with seventy villages’ ‘ Eppatiene sandirpurgalim sdbhipa ’ 
J. B. B. R. A. S. X. 252. 

Of these it will readily be seen that No. iii (above) is of no 
value in deciding the significance of the figure as the text only 
gives the figure and does not contain the word grama. It will 
be also noticed that all the other instances except No. ii are in 
verse; and with the exception of No. i which is in verse, they are 
rather late references. It may also be observed in passing that 
Venugrama seventy was the capital city of a Ratta chief and that 
the verse describing the city distinctly says that the capital excels 
. all other cities on earth as it has been formed out of the union of 
seventy villages; and in the other instances the connection of 
grama with the aggregate is not so unequivocally indicated. One 
may well hesitate to draw the inference from such evidence that 
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all the figures coining after names of territories including the well 
known Rattapadi 75,00,000 necessarily indicate the number of 
gramas in the regions named. Dr. Fleet himself felt a difficulty 
and said: “These large numbers must be gross exaggerations, 
based possibly on some traditions or myths. But there appears 
no reason for objecting to accept the literal meaning of such 
more reasonable applications as ‘ the Kohkan fourteen hundred 
and-nine-hundred' etc.”^ It is at this point that Dr. Pran Nath, 
while he is inclined to agree with Fleet’s view that the figures 
refer to grSmas, objects to his rather arbitrary method of accept- 
ing the more reasonable figures and rejecting others as mythical 
or exaggerated. And his claim is that the new interpretation of 
grama proposed by him has the merit of furnishing a reasonable 
explanation of all the figures, large and small, attached to names 
of territorial divisions. 

We may now turn to consider the evidence on which Dr. 
Pran Nath bases his interpretation. The oldest and apparently, 
in. his estimate, the most important authority in sup- 
port of his view is a statement in a commentary of the 
Prajfiapana-upahga, a Jain canonical work which runs: 
‘ gama-nivesesn' ityddi, grasati buddhyddtn gunan iti gramah, 
yadi vd gamyah sdstra-prasiddhdndm astddaia-kardndnt iti 
gramah,^ which may be rendered thus: “ gdma-nivesesu etc.: 
That which seizes the qualities like huddhi etc., is grdma; alter- 
natively, that which is suitable for the eighteen karas well-known 
in the sdstras is a grdma." It will be seen that the commentary 
gives as the primary sense of the word grdma the meaning of 
“ the senses ” in which the word is commonly employed in Jaina 
canonical literature^; and then, in view of the context in which 
the word occurs in the updfiga, there is given an alternative mean- 
ing. But one fails to see how even this alternative interpretation 
furnishes any support to Mr. Pran Nath's contention. For what 
are the eighteen kinds of taxes that are said to be reputed in the 
sdstrasf The sdstras referred to by these Jaina dcdryas must be 
taken to refer to Jaina canonical literature, as there does not 
appear to have been any established convention on this subject 
known to the Hindu law books. Turning to the article in the 
Abhidhdna-Rdjendra on 'Kara’ we get the necessary explanation. 


1. Quoted by Pran Nath op. cit. p. 25. 

2. op' cit. p. 26. 

3. Monier-Williams Sans. Die. S. V. Grama 
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There^ we find the author quoting, as usual, two ancient prdkri 
gdihds on the subject and giving an explanation, in Sanskrit, 
enumerating the 18 kinds of taxes viz: 1. Gdkara 2. Mahasikara 
3, Ustrakara 4. Pamkara 5, Chdgalikara 6. Trnakara 7. 
Palalakara 8. Busakara 9. Kdsthakara 10. Angdrakara 
11. Stidkara 12, ^ Umbarakara 13. Janghdkara 14, Balt-- 
vardakara 15. Ghatakara 16. Karmakara^ 17. Bullagakara 
18, A tax different from the foregoing and improvised according 
to circumstances.*^ 

After this explanation, one may venture to suggest that these 
taxes might as well be the objects of collection from villages as 
from individual estates. In fact one may go further and hold 
that considering that as many as eighteen imposts are involved, 
it is more likely that an entire village including inhabitants of 
various castes and occupations was the subject of so many imposts 
rather than an individual estate. This extract from the canonical 
literature of the Jains does not therefoi*e furnish the meaning 
which Dr. Pran Nath asserts it does viz: an estate or a survey 
village which can pay eighteen kinds of Government taxes.'' 

The next authority cited by our author is the modern 
Prakrt Lexicon, the Abhidhdna^Rdjendrai of Vijayarajendrasuri 
(called Vijayacandra by Dr. Pran Nath), A.D. 1827-1907. From 
the very learned and equally interesting article on gdma-grdma 
Dr. Pran Nath has made a long extract and printed it as a note 
on p. 27 of his book. But once more, the most careful study of 
the extract or indeed of the entire article fails to reveal any 
support for the contention of our author. Dr. Pran Nath, indeed, 
2 LSseris ihzt the Abhidhdna-Rdjendra dlso defines grama as an 
estate which can pay eighteen kinds of government taxes or which 
is assessed separately for revenue purposes/' This definition in 
the original runs: Gamyo gamanlyo'stddasdndm sdstre prasid- 
dhdndm kardndm iti vyutpaiiyd^ grasate vd buddhyddln gundn 


1. Vol. 3, p. 356, col. 2. 

2. Apparently a tax on each bouse, umbard debait. 

3. Profession-tax? 

4. Astddasa karasyotpattih svakalpand-silpa-nirmitd: pwrvokta 
sapta’dasa-kara-vyatirikta-svecckayd kalpitdh astddasdh karah, sa 
muttikct iti prmiddhdk. (ibid.) One may wonder if this is not a 
misinterpretation of the phrase Audrasamdkaruppattt in the gdthd 
which may, after all, mean nothing more than that the eighteenth tax 
had relation to mines {Akara% 
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Hi vyutpattya va prsodaraditmnmnikiavi^^^ grdmah.*' The 
words used here are almost identical with those in the commen- 
tary of the Prajnapana-upanga; only the order of the two methods 
in which the word can be derived is reversed and the grama is 
described first as the subject of the eighteen imposts and then as 
the sense organs. There is therefore no more support for the 
meaning of ^^estate"' in this text than can be found in the other. 

Indeed, it would appear that the author of the AbhidhanU’^ 
Rdjendra leaves no room for doubt as to his meaning. For he 
adds within a few lines of the definition quoted above, the 
clear and unmistakable words: Jwdndm gomahist manusyd- 

dindm ajwdndm ca grhddlndm yah sainuddyahsa dravyagrdma 
ncyaie”'^ meaning: ^<that is called dravyagrdma which (com- 
prises) a collection of live things like cows, buffaloes, men etc. 
and things which are not living, like houses/' And it is not a 
little surprising that Dr. Pran Nath, though he quotes this text, 
should have so completely ignored its import in his discussion of 
the word. But that is not all. Dr. Pran Nath appears altogether 
to have misunderstood the discussion in the article on grama on 
which he builds so much. Vijayarajendra quotes an old 
mnemonic gdihd which, in the style of a suiruj sums up 
a long discussion of the different views about the extent of the 
grama and the reasons underlying them, and then proceeds 
to explain it more fully in Sanskrit, giving out the details of 
argument in each case as it comes up. He introduces the 
stanza saying: ^^Tairdneka-vidha-naigamdndm anydnyapi 

paksdni ydni vakiavydni idni ndma-grdham samgrlman aha,* 
Then comes the verse and the enumeration of the ten points to 
be made, followed by the I'emark: Hti niryukiigdthd’^-ksardrthah, 
Atha bhdvdrtha ucyate* All this is reproduced by Dr. Pran 
Nath and yet, he understands the gdihd as giving directly and by 
itself ten different senses in which the word grdjna may be used, 
and says categorically: The word was used in the remotest 

period of Indian history in ten different meanings, viz. (1) cows 
(gdvah) (2) grasses^{^rna#«f); (3) boundary (slmd); (4) plea- 

1. V It may be explained that all our discussion (Dr. Pran Nath's 

and mine) refers only to dravyagrdma of the Abkidhdm-Rdjendra. The 
oth.tr gramas mentioned or discussed are Admagrdma, sthdpanagrdma^ 
Bhdtagrdma, Atodyagrdma^ IndHyagrdma^ FitXgrdma and Bhdva- 
grama, ’ • 

2. Dr. Pran Nath prints 'Niyuktp which is wrong. 
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siire-garden (drama); (5) well {udapdna)x (8) temple (deva* 
kula); (9) cxn tsizit (avagr aha); (10) ov^mv {adhipati)J* As 
a matter of fact the gdtha^ which is so interpreted by Dn Fran 
Nath is the subject of an elaborate commentary in the article 
under reference in the Abhidhana-Rajendra and is not easy to 
understand except in the light of that comment It will be 
observed that according to the introductory sentence just preced- 
ing the gdihd (quoted above), it sums up by means of represent- 
ative nouns (ndmagrdham sangrhnan) the different views to be 
mentioned in the sequel (vaktavydni). . And according to the 
commentary which follows, the first seven nouns in the gdihd up 
to and including vdhi fence) relate to a discussion of the extent of 
the village which is concluded with the words: victirdbhi-^ 

prdydndm purvanaigamdndm sarvd api praiipaitir vyapohya 
sarva msudddha-naigama-nayasya ydvdn vrii-pariksepa-^parivrio 
bhubhdgas-idvdn grama ucyaicJ' that is to say, 'thus having 
negatived all the views of the naigamas mentioned earlier, we 
conclude with the view of the best naigama that the term 
grama is applied to that portion of land which is surrounded by 
a fence raised on all sides/' The other views that have been 
rejected are: (a) that the term grama may imply all the area over 
which the cows of a locality wander for grazing, (b) that it may 
refer only to. the area over which people wander to gather grass, 
fuel and others. 

Dn Pran Nath writes^: Take, for instance, the first mean- 
ing *cows\ There was a body of scholars (naigamdh) who 
believed that grama meant an estate containing an area as large 
as that of . a pasture-ground. They defined grama as an estate 
(ksetra) wheit cows go to graze/' The text which is thus rend- 
ered by Dr. Pran Nath is this: ^^Ydvantam bhubhdgam gavas- 
cariium vrajaii tdvdn sarvd' pi grama iti vyapadesam labhaie/* 
This statement cannot by any means yield the meaning, attributed 
to it by Dr. Pran Nath. The idea of an estate is altogether absent 
in the text and is imported only by Dr. Pran Nath's imagination. 
He seems, however, to have been partially misled by a reference 
to this view occurring a few lines later in the phrase 
gavdm gocarakseirdd—d sannataram bhubhdgam' etc.: but In 
this context ksetra does not mean a field or an estate, but has 


L. Gdvd tandl slma ardmam ud^pdna ce%a-rupam vdhlya 
mdaravuggaha tatt^ ya . ;,v.- ^ v 

■ , r 2* " 28, cit. , ' ; /oV//*.’:"'//./’-!' 
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the more general meaning of ‘ region And the view of the 
naigama which, by the way, need not necessarily mean a ‘body 
of scholars,’ can only be understood as in (a) at the end of the 
preceding paragraph. It is unnecessary and it would be tedious 
to pursue the other inaccuracies in our author’s summary of the 
discussion in the Prakrt Lexicon. It is enough to say that there 
is no support whatever in the passages cited and discussed by 
him for the new interpretation he proposes for the word 
grama. 

For the sake of completeness we may sum up the rest of the 
discussion on dravyagrama here. There are three other paksas 
given : (1) that of sangrahanaya, by which, grama means 
devakula, sabha, gostha or prapd, (no. 8 in Dr. Pran Nath’s list); 
(2) that of the Rjusutranaya which equates grama apparently 
with a person’s house-property; — the text being “ Rjusuirasya- 
svakiyarihagrahakatvat paraklya—vasaid’pyanabhyupagamat 
yasya yaipratyekam-aimiyagraharupam ekaikam grham tat 
niyoga iti pratipattavyam. Niyoga iti grama iti caikorthah.” 
and lastly, (3) that of the ^abdanaya by which grama is applied 
to the overlord {adhipati) of the village. It will be seen then 
Nos. 9 and 10 in Dr. Pran Nath’s list of different meanings cor- 
respond to (2) and (3) just preceding. 

It is very surprising indeed that Dr. Pran Nath should not 
have given any attention to the view expounded under 
Rjusutranaya which appears at first sight to make the nearest 
approach to the new meaning he seeks to impose on the word 
grama. He simply translates vuggaha in the gatha into ‘estate’ 
(he does not say on what authority) and leaves the matter there. 
But does the comment quoted verbatim in the last paragraph 
lead to the meaning of estate 1? A literal translation of the 
passage may be offered : ‘ As the conveys the idea of 

one's property and disapproves even living (on) another’s, that 
which to a person is exclusively his (in his own avagrahaY 

1. Avagraha is simple and direct perception defined in Jaina 
epistemics as : visaya-visayi-samipdtOrnaniara-samud-bhuta-sati&m&ira- 
gdcara-darsmd-jjatam-ddya^mavdniara-sdmdnydkdra — visista^vastu^gra- 
Jiam-mavagrahaTfi. Ahhi. JHaj. I. 788 col. 2. The point of view of the 
BjusStranaya is brought out best in the following : yat-soMpratam- 
utpatmam vartamdnakdilnam vasiu yacca yasya pratyekam-^tmiyam 
iadetoAubhaya-svarupam vastu prdtyutpannoM ucyate. Tadevdsau naydii 
prati padyate, tadtua variamanam~dtniiyam vastu tasyarfu~s^ranayasya 
asii'^ip. cit. II, 742 coL 2, 
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every such house is a niyogax zn& niyoga and grama have both 
the same meaning. It is thus seen that this peculiar use of the 
word gromfl does not mean anything more than a house owned 
and used by a person. 

In all this, and it will be remembered that we have been 
considering most of the time a discussion in a late nineteenth 
century lexicon, there is nothing at all to warrant Dr. Pran 
Nath’s new interpretation of the word grama and he cites no 
authority, none whatever, for the sweeping assertions he makes 
in the following “ In the time of the great Guptas, and even 
many centuries prior to them, it appears that the word grama 
was used in official records for an estate, and in poetical and 
literary works for a village or settlement. A discussion arose 
among scholars with regard to its technical meaning. They 
agreed that the word grama meant an estate, whether cultivated, 
fallow, or Jangal, but they differed as to the size or area 
to which it referred.” What are the data from which Dr. Pran 
Nath is led to infer a divergence in the sense in which the word 
grama was used in official records and in literature ? How does 
he come to the conclusion that this divergence arose in the age 
of the great Guptas and (centuries do not apparently matter 
much) even many centuries prior to them ? What is the source 
of the learned writer’s statements about the discussion that arose 
among the scholars of old and the conclusion they reached in 
anticipation of Dr. Pran Nath’s researches ? Until these ques- 
tions get satisfactory answers, the statements quoted from Dr. 
Pran Nath earlier in this paragraph can hardly find credence. 
Surely they furnish no proof of his thesis. 

It must now have become clear that the literary evidence 
adduced from Jain sources by Dr. Pran Nath does not carry him 
anywhere near his conclusion. The meanings attributed to 
grama generally are {a) the sense-organs, which is the primary 
sense of the term in Jaina canonical literature and (b) village, as 
ordinarily understood. In the only instances in which a 
narrower application of the word is indicated, the meanings 
given are : (1) a temple, cowshed or watershed (2) a house (the 
phrase ekaikam grham must be noticed) used by its owner and 
(3) the overlord of a village. There is a far cry from any of 
these to the new meaning of ‘estate’ suggested by Dr. Pran Nath, 
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However, being satisfied that he has, by means of his references 
to Jaina literature, sufficiently supported his new interpretation 
Dr. Pran Nath proceeds to apply his result to some ancient 
inscriptions and legal texts in order to prove that his meaning 
renders more intelligible what has been hitherto vague, confused 
and ill-understood. It is necessary to take up these instances one 
by one and see how far the claim is just. 

His first instance is the short inscription no. 20 in the Nasik 
caves. The text is : 

Nasikakanam Dhambhikaganiasa danam. 

This was translated by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji into: 
“ The gift of the village of Dhambika by the inhabitants of 
Nasika” and he naturally wondered how a village was given by 
the people of a city as it was usual only for kings to do so.i Dr. 
Pran Nath observes : “The difficulty here vanishes if we under- 
stand the word grdma as meaning an estate” and proceeds to 
quote the Dmamayukha on the merits of free gifts of land. He 
is evidently not aware that the difficulty in this inscription 
vanished many years ago when M. Senart re-edited the inscrip- 
tion and translated it into: “The gift of the village of Dhambhika 
of the Nasik people” and observed that the entrance to the cave 
was decorated with a horse shoe arch at the common expense of 
the people of a portion of the township of Nasik,^ in other 
words the gift made was the arch-way under which the inscrip- 
tion is found and not a grama. 

The next instance does not fare better. It is a quotation 
from the Nasik cave inscriptions no. 5: Hac ca kseiram vikrsyate 
sa ca gramo na vasati evam sati,’ which according to Dr,' Pran 
Nath means : “it was thought that that field would be cultivated'; 
but as that field {sa ca gramo) is not under cultivation so"; from 
this two conclusions are drawn by Dr. Pran Nath : (1) Ksetra 
could be described as grama and (2) vasati means ‘ cultivation’ 
as well as ‘habitation.’^ This is a pitiable instance of the extent 
to which a scholar might be misled by preconceived notions or 
by a hankering after originality. In reality this inscription 
records the kings’ order to his officers to give some land in the 
neighbourhood of the city to some bhiksus in lieu of other land 


1. Bom. Gaz, xvi, p. -590 quo. Pran Nath pp. 28 — 9. 

2. E. I, viii, p. 92. 

3. 0 ^. cit. p, 29. 
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which had been given to them before, but which was located in 
an uninhabited village. If anything, in this inscription the 
distinction between grama znd ksetr a is most carefully main- 
tained and it is unfortunate that this very inscription should have 
been taken by Dr, Pran Nath to point to the opposite con- 
clusion, A longer extract from the text than has been given by 
Dr. Pran Nath and Pandit Bhagavan LaFs translation of the 
same may be reproduced to make the position clear to the 
reader,:^, 

Bhiksubhyo grume kakhadydm purvaksetram daitam tacca 
ksetram vikrsyaie sa ca grdnio na vasaii evam sati yadiddnu 
matra nagarastmni rdjakam ksetram asmatsaikam fata eiasya 
(sic) prawajitebhyo bhiksubhyasirirahnikebhyo dadmah 
ksetrasyanivarianasaiam'* 

We had given a field in the east of the village of Kakhadi 
to the mendicants. That field is being cultivated (but) the village 
is uninhabited. Such being the case we now give a hundred 
nivartanas of the royal field in our possession on the confines 
of the city to the recluse medicants of Trirasmi.'" 

The contrast between kseira and grama cannot be more 
emphatically brought out than by their first mention in this 
inscription followed by the phrases iacca ksetram and sa ca 
grama which relate respectively to the purvakseira and kakhadi 
village mentioned before. 

Again Dr. Pran Nath says^: ^'The definition given by the 
kdmikdgama, karandgama and Mayamata of the ekabhoga- grama 
or Ktitika grama also shows that grama means an ^estate/ 
According to them an ekabhoga grama means a property or 
an estate which can be enjoyed by one family, consisting of the 
owner and his servants.'" This is, indeed, strange reasoning. 
Because some books apply the name ekabhoga- grama to a grama 
enjoyed by one owner and his servants therefore grama means 
^estate" I One should rather be led to infer that a grama usually 
has not one owner enjoying it but several owners and that the 
adjective ekabhoga is intended to mark off the special kind of 


1. Bom. Gaz. xvi, p. 561, See also E. I. viii, pp. 73 — 4. M. 
Senart prefers to read na kasate for va kasate in the Prakrt original of 
the inscription and to translate “but thi^ .field is not tilled ; nor is the 
village inhabited."" 

2: dp* dL/p, 29, ■ 
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imder reference from the m ordinary gramas. This 
means again, that ordinarily grama means a village in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term and not < estate/ In other words, in an 
ekahhogagrdma as everybody knows the grama is the estate; the 
ordinary grama is made up of many estates of varying sizes. 

Lastly, Dr. Pran Nath quotes the Ydjnavalkyasnirti and 
KauUlya in his support and also holds thaP going further back 
to the period of the vedas and upanisads we find that the word 
grama was used more clearly for an estate/' We may at once 
dismiss the reference to the vedas and upanisads as beside the 
point; none of the citations made by Dr. Pran Nath is such as 
could not be easily interpreted without the aid of his new mean- 
ing for the word grama; nor does this new meaning bring any 
fresh light to our aid in understanding the texts concerned. These 
texts and others of much greater significance from Vedic litera- 
ture have been subjected to an exhaustive discussion by the 
authors of the Vedic Index^ in their article on grama, a reference 
to which will show clearly that this word is not once used any- 
where in the sense of 'an estate.' Dr. Pran Nath is equally 
wrong in the way in which he interprets a comment on a sutra 
in Bodhayana. The sutra^ has ^^grdmanie grdnia-slmdnie vd " 
and here it is necessary to distinguish between grama and grdma-^ 
simd and this is the comment: grdmdnto vdstu simd Itarah 
hseirastma*' w^hich means grdmdni a is the boundary of the 
living part of the village (vdstu); the other {grdmaslmdnta) is 
the boundary of the (cultivated) fields (of the village)/' This 
meaning does not satisfy Dr. Pran Nath's requirements and he 
asserts that vdsin 'hs defined by KauUlya 'as an estate containing 
land, garden, house and well etc:"; unfortunately the text of 
Kautilya, which is quoted by him also, is quite against this view: 
^^Grhamksetf am drdmas^setubandhas tatdkam ddhdro vd vdsiuhJ^ 
Here, the vd in Kautilya's sentence shows that vdstu is the name 
applied to every one of the things mentioned before— house, 
garden, field, tank etc. and not the name of all of them taken to- 
gether and constituting an estate; and Dr. Shama Sastry has 
rightly translated this into:^ "Houses, fields, gardens, buildings 


1. ri/. pp. 30-3. 

2. See Macdonnel, & Keith — Vedic Index s. v. grama. 

3. See Pran Nath op. cif. p. 32. 

4. Shama Sastri's Eng. Transl. of Kautilya, 1915, p. 211. 
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of any kind (seiubandhah), lakes and tanks are each called vasiuJ' 
All the other references to Kau^ya's use of the word grdjna that 
are made by Dr. Pran Nath do not by any means strengthen his 
case any the better. In most of these instances the meaning 
^ village ' gives much better sense (e. g. Paragrdma — enemy 
village in 171) than t^^ meaning 'estate'; and in no 

instance is there any difficulty in adopting the usual meaning. 

We have reserved to the end the discussion of the Ydjna-^ 
valkyasmrii text quoted b}’' Dr. Pran Nath. It is this:^ 

Sdmantd vd samagrdmds^catvaro' stau dasdpi vd | 

Raktasragvasandh simdm nayeyuh ksiti dhdrinah\\ 

Here according to Dr. Pran Nath; Saniagrdmah can only 
mean ' having equal estates.' Otherwise, he says, we are led to 
postulate 'an absurd system of administration in ancient India' 
by which the affairs of every village would have been meddled 
with by men from forty other villages and landowners would 
have been meddled with by men from forty other villages and 
landowners would 'have been forced to wander about from one 
village to another and neglect their own estates.^ The steps by 
which this reduciio ad absiirdutn is reached are these. If grama 
does not mean ' estate' it should mean 'village'; and sdma^ 
grdmdh then would mean ' people possessing equal vil- 
lages.' Then there is a statement of Kautilya that disputes 
about vdsht (see the proceeding paragraph) should be 
settled with the aid of neighbours there is another 

statement that the sale of land and other immoveable property 
should be effected in the presence of forty disinterested neigh- 
bours. Dr. Pran Nath mixes up these statements of Kautilya 
with the text of the Ydjnavalkyasmrti in order to arrive at this 
astounding statement of his opponents' case:^ " Interpreting 
samagrdindh as denoting people possessing equal villages, 
would mean that disputes, sales and purchases etc. connected 
with a field in a village, were to be settled by the people living in 
other villages or, in other words, that each village was governed 
by a group of forty villages. The constituent villages of the 
group would vary in the case of different villages; and if two or 


1. Yaj. II, 152 (.Miidksara) and 156 (Visvarupa. Triv. Sans, Series. 

2. Pran Nath op. cit. pp. 30-1. 
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more disputes or sales, etc., were going on simultaneously, the 
inconvenience and difficulties arising from such a regulation may 
readily be conceived!” In his haste to find fault with another 
interpretation oi samagrdmdh, Dr. Pran Nath appears to have so 
far lost his bearings as to introduce the number forty from 
Kautilya's text into the verse from the smrti in utter forgetfulness 
of the other numbers — ^four, eight or ten' — mentioned in the 
verse itself! Again, if we turn to see how this verse is understood 
by the jurists who have interpreted the text of the sinril, we find 
that none of them understands smna^rdmdh to mean ^ people 
possessing equal villages', so that, after all, Dr. Pran Nath's in- 
genious discussion has not touched the real meaning of the text. 
Visvarupa understands samagrdmdh to mean disinterested 
villagers” and says sanidh Apaksapdiinah samdsca ie grdmdha 
samagrdmdh,'' Vijhanesvara understands it to mean an even 
number of neighbouring villagers” — ^^sama-sanikhydh praiydsan- 
nagrdmmdh,^' and and is followed Devanabhatta in his Smrti- 
candrtkd^. The verse under reference lays down only that in 
cases of dispute as to boundaries in which no tangible evidence 
on either side is forthcoming, an even number of villagers, four, 
eight or ten, shall settle the boundary, following a certain definite 
procedure. And though there is a slight difference of interpre- 
tation as to the first member in the compound word samagrdmdh 
all commentators are unanimous in accepting that graniah here 
means grdniinahj villagers. 

We have thus seen that the authorities cited by Dr. Pran 
Nath in support of his new interpretation have, in every instance 
failed, on scrutiny, to sustain the burden he seeks to place on 
them. An interpretation which can perhaps just be rendered 
plausible only at the cost of so much special pleading in the 
course of which lexicons have to be misinterpreted, epigraphs 
misquoted and legal texts misapplied can hardly find any ready 
acceptance at the hands of serious students who mind accuracy 
in methods of research and precision in the results attained. It 
is true that this discussion had led to the purely negative result 
that Dr. Pran Nath has not succeeded in establishing by proper 
evidence the new interpretation of the word grama proposed by 


1. See p. 257 of Visvarupa Triv. Sans. Series no. LXXIV p. 233 
of the Miidksard Bombay N. S. Press, 1918, and p. 542 of the SmTti- 
ecmdrikdf Vol. Ill part II np. 48 of the Bib]. Sanskrita, Mysore. 
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him^ But considering the extent of damage done in the field of 
Indian historicaj study by the facility with which plausible 
errors gain popular currency, perhaps even this negative conclu- 
sion will not be held altogether valueless. And with regard to 
the numerical figures attached to the names of countries and 
districts in the South Indian Inscriptions and elsewhere we 
are still in the same position as before, as Dr. Pran Nath's 
apparently neat solution of the difficulties involved has not 
turned out to be as sound as it looked. 


1. In pp. 33-9 of his work Dr. Pran Nath continues his effort to 
sustain his interpretation mainly with the aid of translations of Muham- 
madan historians. But I have not felt it necessary to prolong the dis- 
cussion further as no fresh points are made by him in these pages and 
the inaccuracies in his treatment of the subject are too obvious to 
escape the attention of a careful reader. I shall only add that Lakm- 
ksitUa (P. 38 and n. 3) only means * Lord of the 100,000 country’ not 
lord of a country which contained 100*000 tracts of land or estates.’ 



STUDIES IN THE UPANISADS. 


BY 

Srimati. O. K. Anantalakshmi AMMAL, M.A., 
Formerly Research Student, Madras University. 
(Continued from page 126 of Vol. IV, J. O. R. M.) 
Section VII 
Moral Standards. 


The assertion of the Upanisads that the Knower of the Atman 
transcends good and evil has been so very often misunderstood, 
that no mistake of this kind ought to surprise us any more. Still 
it gives us something of a shock when even sympathetic students 
like Hume, alter his careful translation of the Upanisads, can say, 
“ The possession of some metaphysical knowledge actually can- 
cels all past sins and even permits the knower unblushingly to 
continue in ‘ what seems to be much evil ’ with perfect impunity, 
although such acts are heinous crimes and are disastrous in their 
effect for others who lack that kind of knowledge”. Knowledge, as 
the Upanisads conceive it, is different from what we generally 
mean by knowing. The knowledge that they strive for is some- 
thing that pertains to the very nature of the Atman. The Knower 
of Brahman becomes Brahman. “Being very Brahman, he goes 
to Brahman.”! Again and again the Upanisads tell us that what we 
know, that we gain, and that we become. Who knows the Gaya- 
trisaman woven upon the vital breaths becomes possessed of 
vital breaths^. The arka fire and the asvamedha are one divinity 
— Death. He who knows this wards off death again, death obtains 
him not, death becomes his body.^ He who knows the support 
of that saman becomes supported^. 

1. Brh, 4. 4.6. 

2. Ch. Up. 2. 11. 2. 

3. Brh. Up. 1. 2. 7. 

4 ^h. Up. 1. 3. 27. 
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Whoever thus knows I am Brahman, becomes this AllJ All 
past sins are cancelled because the knower of the Atman has 
become one with the All— the whole world has ceased to exist for 
him. Gone are the fifteen parts according to their station* Even 
all the sense organs in their corresponding divinities! One's 
deeds and the self that consists of understanding All become 
unified in the Supreme Imperishable, 2 

As for the knower of the Atman being permitted to continue 
unblushingly in sin, there can be no knowledge of the Atman 
without the total extinction of all desires— He is ^akama^ niskama 
dptakdma, dimakdmaj 

When are liberated all 

The desires that lodge in one's heart, 

Then a mortal becomes Immortal, 

Therein he reaches Brahman.^ 

According to the Chandogya Only they who find that 
Brahman world through the chaste life of a student of sacred 
knowledge, only they possess that Brahman world."^ 

The Upanisads, therefore, may very well assert that neither 
good nor evil conduct has any meaning for the Brahman knower. 
That they do have a very real meaning for the seeker after know- 
ledge, the Upanisads are very far from denying. The man, who 
has not realized the self, is bound by all the laws of the world of 
name and form, whose essence is truth^, is led downward by evil, 
and upward by good action. Nowhere in the Upanisads are 
virtue and goodness underrated — the necessity of purifying our 
minds by good thoughts and actions is as strongly emphasised 
in the earliest as in the later Upanisads. The doctrine of Karma 
and Transmigration is based upon an unfaltering conviction in 
the power of the deed. 

'Yajnavalkya’, said he, ^when the voice of a dead man goes 
into fire, his breath into wind, his eye into the sun, his 
mind into the moon, his hearing into the quarters of 


L Brh. L 4. 10. See also Ch, 2. 11, 12; 13 ; 14 ; etc. Ch. 3, 8; 4. 
5. 3; 4. 6. 4; 4. 7. 4; 4. 8. 4; Taitt. 1. 3. 4; 1. 5; 3. 8; Kausi 2. 6; 2. 14; 
31; etc. 

2. Mund. 3. 2. 7. 

3. BrEi4. 7. 

4. Ch. 8. 3. See also 8, 5. 4. 
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heaven, his body into the earth, his soul (Atman) into 
space, the heirs of his head into plants, the heirs of his 
body into trees, his blood and semen are placed in 
water, what then becomes of this person ? * . , . 

•• . ' . • ' -The twO' went' 

away and deliberated: what they said was Karma, what 
they praised was Karma. Verily one becomes good by 
good action, bad by bad action.''^ ^‘According as 
one acts, according as one conducts himself, so does he 
become. The doer of good becomes good, the doer of 
evil becomes evil/^^ 

Now verily a person consists of purpose (kraiumaya). Ac- 
cording to the purpose which a person has in this world, this 
does he become on departing hence. So let him form for him- 
self a purpose."' says Sandilya^ 

It is therefore clear that the earlier Upanisads cannot be ac- 
cused of countenancing evil, or of not laying stress upon the 
value of good deeds and thoughts. The later Upanisads are as 
emphatic. 

Not he who has not ceased from bad conduct, 

Not he who is not tranquil, not he who is not composed. 

Not he who is not of peaceful mind. 

Can obtain Him by Intelligence.'^ 

The later upanisads are so deeply impi'essed with the 
thought that our salvtaion lies within ourselves and that liberation 
means desirelessness, that they regard all pleasures with suspi- 
cion. 

any a cchreyo* nyadutaim preyas4e tibhe ndndrthe purusam 
sinitah | 

tayoh sreya ddaddnasya sddhti bhavaii hlyaierthddi ya u preyo 
vrnlte 

The senses are looked upon as vicious horses that may carry 
the individual self to destruction if not held in firm control by 
the mind and intellect. They lead us outward instead of allowing 


1. Brh. 3. 2. 13. 

2. Brh. 4. 4. 5. 

3. Ch. 3.14.1. 

4. Katha 2. 24. 

5. Katha. 2. 1, 
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us to turn to the light within us. The self existent pierced the 
opening outwards/' 

The rules of conduct enjoined by the earliest Upanisads can 
be observed in Ch. 8. 15. where the student after undergoing 
the prolonged mental and moral discipline of Brahmacarya in his 
teacher's house, returns to continue his study in a home of his 
own concentrating his senses on the Atman and living, so that he 
injures no creature, a blameless and exalted life. In Brh. 5. 
2. the divine voice is said to thunder forth Da, Daf Da, meaning 
damyata, daiiap dayadhvam - — restrain yourselves, give, be 
compassionate, Taitt. 1. 11. is a teacher's parting advice to 
his disciple about to enter life. He is bidden to speak the truth, 
to practice virtue, and not to neglect study. He must not break 
off his line of progeny, must fulfil his duty to the gods (sacrifice) 
to the fathers (rites for the manes) be mindful of welfare and 
prosperity. Mother, father, teacher and guest are to be reverenced 
as gods. Only those acts that are irreproachable should be 
practised, not others. 

The moral standard of the Upanisads therefore is very 
exalted, but already here in one of the earliest of them, we can 
discern the first signs of a hardening of the moral conciousness. 
that has gone very far in our own times, and that by a refusal to 
adapt its standards to changing conditions has laid us open to 
repeated charges of injustice, cruelty and even immorality. 
(' Ydnyamtakam siicaritdni, idni ivayopdsydni no iiardnt^J) This 
spirit has developed and carried us into a realm of inconsistencies 
where, in the name of religion and morality, we wink at a 
thousand abuses because they have come down to us from the 
past together with much that is glorious and true for all ages 
and countries. 

Section VII L Internal Evidences Regarding the 
Chronology of the Upanisads. 

1. The Brhaddranyaka and Chdndogya Accounts of the 
Pancdgnividyd. 

The Brh. and Chand. accounts of the Pancdgnimdyd repre- 
sent the same tradition but the Chand. one seems to be earlier. 


L Taitt. 1. 
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This is evident from a careful comparison of the two passages 
and is interestingly confirmed by the tradition that makes 
Uddalaka Aruni who receives the Vidya from Jaivali and from 
whom the Chand. is largely derived, the teacher of Yajna- 
valkya of the Brhadaranyaka. 

Comparatively insignificant details in the symbolic represent- 
ation of the five fires are curiously misplaced in the Brh. Up- 
while these are correctly given in the Chand. account. 
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From this arises semen, which is offered in the sacrificial 
fire of woman and from this— 

V, oblation zvises the purusa. 

It is evident that in this conception of the sacrificial fire in 
which Sraddha is offered and from which Soma arises of which 
the Sun is fuel, its rays the smoke, the day the flame, the moon 
and the stars are more appropriately the coals and the sparks 
than the quarters and the intermediate quarters given in the 
Brhadaranyaka. That this is a misplacement and not due to a 
difference in the conception of the whole image, is shown by the 
occurrence of stars and the moon as the coals and sparks in the 
third sacrificial fire in Brh. where the Chand. has instead 
the quarters and intermediate quarters which are the very 
details that the Brh. misplaces in the first fire. It is obvious that 
here again the quarters and the intermediate quarters that the 
Chand. mentions are more appropriate to the sacrificial fire of 
the earth in which rain is offered to produce food than the moon 
and stars which the Brh. gives in this place. In the same fire 
(Prthivi in Chand. and this world in Brh.) the former gives the 
year as the fuel instead of Prthivi which is needlessly repeated as 
the fuel in Brh; and here again the Chand. version is more in 
keeping with the idea than the Brh. one. 

Less evidently the description of the fourth fire (puriisa) in 
the two Upanisads betray the same characteristics. We are there- 
fore justified in assuming that if both these accounts independent- 
ly represent a common tradition, then the Chandogya more faith- 
fully represents it, and we may also assume that the Brh. account 
is derived from the Chand. passage, which is the earlier text. 

This assumption is strengthened by the fact that the Brh. 
combines these misplacements of minor details due to a shuffling 
of materials in a story that is repeated, with certain developments 
of the doctrine that are not found in the Chand. At any rate 
we have to note that in the corresponding passages of the two 
versions, the language in Brh. readily admits of interpretation 
according to later ideas while the Chand. texts have to be 
strained to yield such meanings. 


1. Ch. 5. 10. 2. 5^1 
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The souls that travel by the Devayana in the Ch. version^ 
are apparently conveyed directly from the lightning to Brahman 
while in the Brhd it is only said that they attain the Brahman 
world “ where they dwell for long ages. For these there is no 
return.” But it is not said they attain Brahman straight away. 

Again the Brh.^ brings the waxing and waning of the moon 
into relation with the ascent and descent of the Souls— a later 
development. At any rate the idea in a confused form is certain- 
ly present in the Brh. passage while the Chand.^ one ignores it. 

If these instances are merely due to more guarded and flexi- 
ble language in the Brh. then it is remarkable that the Chand. in 
all these places should thus differ from the Brh. when the two 
texts in most parts are in general verbal agreement with each 
other. 

The most striking example of such a difference in the two 
version is Chand*. where, side by side with the two paths, the 
Upanisad outlines a third place as a condition of small continual- 
ly recurring creatures thus : — “ Be born and die”. The change 
of words in the Brh. version is certainly remarkable.^ “ Those 
who know not the two ways become creeping and flying insects 
and whatever there is here that bites.”® 


1. Brh. 6. 2. 15. 'S.'l'ii'l'til'i.ll'tW 

ffpw w: 

I 

2. Brh. 6. 2. 16. % ^ 3?^ ^ 


3TT^T§33:. 




4. Ch. 5. 10. 8. ?ri#iifjr isrf&r 

, ^Ri^ ^ ^ 
I ?^5qr- 

^ Icl^ RRK: 1 

5. Brh. 6. 2. 16. 

6. Hume’s translation. ^ !! % ^21 
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The words in Ch. do not point to the third place as the con- 
dition into which the guilty are born again but only indicates it 
as the condition of those who do not travel by either of the two 
paths, transmigration or emancipation. When interpreting them 
as referring to the third place as the fate of the wicked, Deussen 
is influenced by the corresponding text of the Brh. which says so 
in so many words. The standpoint of the Ch. seems rather to be 
in favour of denying to insects and flies and other fleeting crea- 
tures, individual souls, and exempting them from the sway of 
Karma. But the tendency of the doctrine in its development 
would be to extend itself to all creatures great and small till at 
last as in the later Upanisads trees and plants were brought under 
its sway, and as time went on even feelings were attributed to 
them.^ In Brh. and Ch. trees and plants, rain etc. are transit 
stations of the migrating soul in a special sense — there are not 
yet separate births of these souls. 

It cannot be admitted that this mention of the third place in 
the Ch. and the corresponding text in the Brh. imply a belief in 
eternal retribution as Barua suggests.^ A belief that is so op- 
posed to the whole trend of Upanisadic thought as the doctrine 
of eternal punishment in any form — more directly to the very 
doctrine of Karma which this section is engaged in expounding, 
cannot be read into the texts even in a vague and undefined 
form. The inconsistency involved is too great. 

The Chandogya, therefore, does not extend transmigration 
and Karma to insects and flies while the Brh. by a striking change 
of expression in the corresponding texts reflects a later stage of 
the doctrine by extending it in a logical and consistent develop- 
ment, to every creature great and small making of the third place 
of the Ch. a state of punishment for those who neither do good 
deeds nor seek emancipation by renouncing all action. The Brh. 
account therefore is later than the Ch. account of the five-fires 
doctrine and seems to be derived from the latter.® 


1. Manu: | 

2. See his very interesting classification of Souls into rational or 
transcendental, the mundane, the infernal and animal souls on Pages 
94*5 Pre. Bud. Ind. Phil. 

3. The Kausitaki more clearly than the Brh. says that all crea- 
tures, great or small are possessed of individual souls and come under 
the laws of Karma. This is not an imitation as Deussen suggests of the 
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The questions also in the two accounts show that the Ch. 
represents more faithfully the original tradition. 

Brhadaranyaka, 

2. ^ 

ifir I 

3. in? 

3^! 3?r: ^ fi% 

4. qT%«2IT STTIf^ri 

am: ^ 

^ IrT I 

5. ^ 3ii^- 

^iT ^ 

'RSIR Wlf*T II ^- 

H: ^1 

I: ^1r ar w ^^RiTScr 

iRifrTR I cfTKirfiTtR-^^ratH^ q- 
cflcRT ura^ ^ II 

The first and fifth questions in Brh. overlap. The answer 
that the Upan. suggests for the third question is implied in the 
second question itself. The order of the questions is not so con- 
sistent. The questions in Ch. are all definite, do not overlap, 
and are fully and consistently answered in the Upanisad. The 
difference in the first question in the two Upanisads is significant. 
The Ch. says to what do these creatures go on departing hence,"' 
the answer is the Moon" which is common to both paths in 
the Ch.^ The Brh, omits the Moon from the Devayana and 
there is a change in the form of the question which is not now 


Ch. passage in 6. 9. 3; it appears to be rather the other way about and 
the Ch. passage an imitation of the Kaus. one, or the original passage 
on which the Kaus. text is based; because the Ch, account commits an 
important omission that cannot be easily explained if we treat the pas- 
sage as the original — namely it omits '"purusa^^ and is' therefore quite 
incomplete by the most important factor in the list. This cannot be 
readily accounted for in the original text, but may easily have taken 
place in a mere mechanical enumeration that follows an already well- 
kn own list 

1. Compare Kaus, 


Chandogya, 

1 . 1 
2. ^*11 I 

^ I 
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relevent This change makes the first question in the Brh. a 
sort of supplement to the fifth in the same series and no longer 
necessary and definite. 

The first question <^How do the departing souls separate 
and the fifth question What is the access of the Devayana and 
of the Pitryana — by doing what, do the souls gain the one or the 
other?'' do not require separate answers. 

The second question in both Upanisads is the same and 
deals with the manner of the souls' return journey to tfie world. 

The third question in Ch. — what are the courses of the 
Devayana and Pitryanas" follows the same line of thought. 
The third question in Brh. is How is that world not filled up 
by those who go from hence continually and the fourth, “ In 
what oblation does the water become a human voice?" the fifth, 
^What is the access to the two paths?" Now compare the order 
of the questions in Ch. Following the third question which 
completes the description of the journey to and from the Moon, 
the Upanisad puts the fourth question ^<How is that world not 
filled up?" and concludes by the question In what oblation 
does the water become a human voice and rise up and speak?" 

The fourth question in Ch. is practically the same as the 
third in the Brh. but in the latter the answer implied seems to be 
that yonder world is not filled up by those who go hence because 
they do not remain there permanently. The second question is 
based upon this knowledge, only the manner of the return being 
questioned, while the questions admit also the two paths of 
transmigration and of emancipation. The third question in Brh. 
therefore is not necessary. In Ch, however the question 
means something else which has been superseded by the later 
development of the doctrine that is acknowledged by the Brh. 
alone. Immediately after describing the third place as the con- 
dition of insects and flies which are not on either of the two 
paths of transmigration or of moksa — thus — Be born and die " 
-—the Upanisad asserts, ^'By this, that world is not filled up. " 
These fleeting creatures who are born and die do not go to the 
Moon to travel by either of the two paths. 

The whole of the section that follows is an obvious interpol- 
ation^ to bring the doctrine into harmony with its subsequent 

1. Ch. 5. 10, 8, 9, 10. The interpolated passage begins with — 
in 5. 10. 8., continues through 5. 10. 9 and 5. 10. 10. Of 
these 8 & 9 have already been quoted. 

. TV~31 \ \ 
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development, Tasmajjugupseta^ tadesa lokah, makes of the 
third place a state to be avoided — the result of sinful deeds as in 
the Brh, It ends in a weak and unnecessary anticlimax, But 
he who knows the five fires thus, is not stained with evil, even 
though consorting with those people. He becomes pure, clean, 
possessor of a pure world (punyalokah) who knows this",^ It is 
the original object of the Upasana not to make the knower the 
possessor of a meritorious world, but rather the opposite — to take 
him along the Devayana to Brahman without return — to moksa 
which cannot be called punyaloka. 

Of these, the Chandogya Upanisad has the original version. 2 
It is a characteristic of the Upanisads that they 
devi^ an? ^uraT ^^^^se parts of the ritual connected with 

Found in Ch. 1. 2, the Veda to which they belong, in expounding 
and Brh. 1 . 3 . teachings. Thus the Brh. brings 

its cosmology into relation with the Asvamedha — the most im- 
portant of the animal sacrifices; in the Katha, Naciketas chooses 
as his second boon instruction in the Naciketas Fire that leads to 
heaven; the Kausitaki enjoins the worship of Brahman as Ukthya 
and the Chandogya in its first two Prapdthakas is chiefly engaged 
in glorifying the Udgitha and the Saman. 

The section of the Devdsura rivalry is found in the Brh. 
after a description of the world as the sacrificial horse, and an 
account of creation leading up to the institution of the Asva- 
medha sacrifice. This glorification of the Udgitha as the breath 
in the mouth, followed by a glorification of the Saman as breath, 
comes after this, and in the fourth Brahmana, the Upanisad goes 
on with the account of creation under the analogy of the procrea- 
tion by the Self. In the Ch. the section occurs in 1-2, The 
Chandogya begins with an identification of the Udgitha (as the 
essence of all things) with the mystic syllable Om, and in the 
second Khanda, the Udgitha is identified with the breath in the 
mouth; in the third, the Udgitha and its syllables are variously 
identified; the fourth and fifth continue the same theme; the sixth 
and seventh give the cosmic and personal interrelations of the 


1. 

2. Professor Deussen thinks otherwise for reasons given in his 
Philosophy of the Upanisads, p. 105 , 
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Udgitha, and in the eighth and ninth the Udgitha is identified 
with the Ultimate as space. 

The features of the Bevasura rivalry-story are the superiority 
of breath among the functions and a glorification of the Udgitha 
by an identification of the two. The first feature may belong 
equally to both Upanisads, but the second is more natural and 
appropriate in a Sama Veda Upanisad. When we find this 
secondary feature faithfully reproduced in both versions we are 
justified in assuming that the borrowing has taken place on the 
part of the Yajur Veda Upanisad — the Brhadaranyaka. 

In the Chandogya, Udgitha is reverenced as Om, (1. 1. 1) 
its syllables as heaven, atmosphere and earth, breath, speech and 
food, sun, wind and fire and the three Vedas^ — the sun and vyana 
are also reverenced as Udgitha — and in the account of the 
rivalry of the gods and demons, the functions, one by one, are 
reverenced as the Udgitha. The idea of reverencing the Udgitha 
and its syllables as breath, Om etc. is therefore found in more 
than one place. In the Brh. however the Gods first approach 
the Pranas and ask them to sing the Udgitha, but in 1. 3. 23, 
the Udgitha is identified with Prana. Strictly speaking the 
Brhadaranyaka has no business to be glorifying the Udgitha at 
all, and when we find it devoting a whole Brahmana to it, and 
indulging in the apparent inconsistency of making the breath 
sing the Udgitha in the first place and following it up by the 
identification of the breath as the Udgitha (like the Ch.) we 
may I'easonably assume that the Chandogya account is the 
original from which the Brhadaranyaka derives this section. 

The very fact that the Brh. retains the secondary feature of 
the glorification of the Udgitha argues for the originality of the 
Chandogya version. 

In the Brh. moreover the discussion of the superiority 
of breath is wedged in between two expositions of creation 
theories and is more naturally placed in the Chandogya among 
various identifications of the Udgitha with Om, the sun, etc. 
though, in this, the glorification of the Udgitha becomes the chief 
feature of the story or at least of equal importance with the 
superiority of breath. 

In the light of these facts the elaborations of the Brh. 
are also suspicious. The bodily functions are connected with 
their cosmical Upanisadic equivalents, and breath is described as 


The Pranasamvada. 


The 

Setu. 


Atman as 
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the eater of food. There is also an elaboration of some details 
in the story. 

This is found in the Ch. 5. 1. 6 — 12., Brh. 6. 1. 7 — 13., 
Kausi. 2, 14., Prasna 2. 2. 4. Of these the 
Brh. account is derived from the Chandogya 
and the others based upon these accounts. The reasons for 
assuming this order are given by Professor Deussen himself.^ 

Ch. 8. 4. 1-2; Brh, 4. 4. 22 also Mund. 2. 2. 5, Svet. 6. 19. 

In the Ch. 8. 4. the image of the Soul as the 
setu which holds apart the worlds and keeps 
back the evils of this world crossing over 
to the other, is found. Neither good nor evil, day nor night 
nor death nor sorrow passes over to the other world 
which is free from all evil. Passing over this dam we leave evils 
behind and enter the world of perpetual light. In the Brh. 
4. 4. 22 this idea is alluded to, briefly, thus among a host of 
epithets **.... esa bhutddhipaiiresa bhutapdla esa 
setur vidharana esdm lokdndmasambheddya and 

Professor Deussen traces back the Chandogya passage to this 
brief allusion, on the supposition that the setu comparison is 
suggested by Yajnavalkya's words in the Brh. 3. 8. 9. — 

etasya vd aksarasya prasdsane Gdrgt surydcandramasau 
vidhrtau tisthaiah 

and that in the Chandogya there is confusion of 
images of the Atman as a separating dam and then as 
bridge, because the original idea has been obscured by time. 
There appears to be no confusion of images in the Ch. passage, 
the image of the Atman as a seperating dam is maintained. The 
evils of this world are kept apart from the joys of the other 
world, — we pass over from one to the other when we attain 
salvation. A somewhat similar idea is found in the Brh. 4. 3.9, 
where the Vijndnamaya Atman, standing in the intermediate 
condition of sleep, sees both this world and the other world. 

Later Upanisads (Svet. 6. 19. and Mund. 2. 2. 5) have taken 
over this idea from the Ch, and owing to the suggestion in the 
last part of the section, setu seems to be used in the sense of a 
bridge in both places. 


1. Philosophy of the Upan. p, 104. 
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The conception of the body as the city 
mThecity of Brah- Brahman also belongs to the Ch* 

^^atha yudidamasmin brahmapure dahara^n pundarikain 
vemia dahardsminnantafoMdsasiasmin yadaniasiadanvestavyam 
iadvdva vijijmdsitavyam iti” 

This conception is perhaps allied to that of the five 
heavenly doorkeepers of the heart (Ch. 3. 13)— the vital breaths 
correlated with the bodily functions, and the sun, moon, fire, 
Par janya and space/ These are the five Brahman men, door- 
keepers of the heavenly world. This idea is present in the Brh, 
also. 

purascakre dvipadah pur ascakre caiuspadah pur ah sa 
paksl bhuivd pur ah purusa dviiaditi sa vd ayam purusah sarvdsu 
pUrsu purtsayo nainena kincandndvrtam nainena kincanasam^^ 
vrtam” 

This conception of the Chandogya has influenced later 
Upanisads also. (Mund. 2. 2, 7.) The Katha mentions the eleven- 
gated city of the Unborn (5. 1). There is the city with 9 gates 
of Svet. 3. 18 — etc. — and, through these of later literature. 
Prasna 4. 3. where the fires of Prana keep watch in the city of 
our body seems to follow Ch. 3, 13 — (The doorkeepers of the 
heavenly world). 

The Ch. in 1. 2 mentions five: eye, smell, speech, ear, 
mind: three: mind, breath and speech in 
6. 5. 6; apparently four in 3. 13. and 5. 23. 2, 
eye, ear, speech, mind — the wind corresponds 
to breath. The Brh. 1. 3. mentions five as in the Ch. 1. 2., 
in 3. L 3-6 four are mentioned, speech, eye, breath and mind. 
Seven in 2. 2. 2, and with the voice eight (2. 2. 3—4) 3. 7. 18-26; 
eight again, breath, speech, tongue, eye, ear, mind, hands and 
skin, six in Brh. 4. 1. 2-7, speech, breath, sight, hearing, mind 
and heart. The later ten indriyas are for the first time mentioned 
in the Brh. 2. 4. 11. in Yajfiavalkya’s instruction to Maitreyi. 

The arteries of the These are mentioned in several Upanisads 

heart. Ch. 8. 6. Brh. 2. 1. 19, 4. 2. 3; 4. 3. 20 ; 4. 4. 

8-9 ; Kausi. 4. 19. Prasna 3. 6. 

In the Ch. 8. 6 — ^these are of five colours, and connected 
with the sunrays, similarly coloured — This forms a sort of 
highway • between the worlds. In sound sleep one creeps 
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into these arteries and reaches tejas — In death theknower departs 
by the artery that leads up by the crown of the head, and enters 
the sun — the non-knower departs by the others and is turned 
back from the sun. In the Brh. these veins are called hitah — 
In 4. 2. 3. they are in the heart and nourish the individual 
soul. — ^the one leading up is the path on which it ti'avels. They 
are the abode of the soul in deep sleep in the Brh. 2. 1. 19 and 
4, 3. 20. In 2. 1. 19 the number is given 72,000, and they 
spread forth into the puritah. In 4. 3. 20 they are filled with 
fluid of five colours. The Brh. 4. 4. 8-9 speaks of the ‘ ancient 
narrow path ’ by which the Brahman-knower travels. He is called 
iaijasa which recalls the theory peculiar to the Chandogya of 
heat as the first emanation from being — into which we are 
reabsorbed, and the Ch. 8. 6. 3. where in sound sleep, the self 
reaches iejas and in death — ^the sun. On this path there are the 
five colours, derived from the Ch. 8. 6. 1. 


Kausi. 4. 19. In this also the veins are called hitah. They 
are of five colours, according to the Chandogya version. 

The 3 passages are quoted below ; — 

atha ya eta hrdayasya nadyastak pihgalasyanininastisth- 
anti suklasya, mlasya, piiasya, lohitasya. Ch. 8. 6. 1. 

id va asyaiid hitd ndma nadyo yathd keMh sahasradhd 
bhinndstavatdnimndsUsthanti suklasya mlasya pihgalasya hari- 
tasya lohitasya pUrndh. Brh . 4. 3. 20. 


hitd ndma hrdayasya nadyo hrdaydt purttatama- 

bhipratanvanti yathd sahasradhd keso vipdtitastdvadanvyah 
pihgalasydnimnd tisthante suklasya krsnasya piiasya lohitasya 
iti Kausi. 4. 19. 

We may safely assume that the Ch. passage is the 
earliest and that the two others are derived from this. In Brh. 
2. 1. 19 the veins are said to be 72,000 in number, and on the 
basis of this and the 101 of the Ch. 8. 6. 8. the Prasna mentions 
the 101 arteries to each of which belong a hundred smaller ones, 
to each of these smaller 72,000. In other ways too the Prasna 
3 betrays dependence on the Ch. 8. 6. 

The Brh. is reminiscent of the Chandogya 
in other ways — Brh. 5. 6. 

This person, here in the heart, is made of mind, is of the 
nature of light, is like a little grain of rice, is a grain of barley. 


Other reasons. 
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This very one is the mier of everything, is lord of everything, 
governs this whole universe, whatsoever there is.' 

IntheCh. 6. 13. the immanent soul is illustrated by salt 
dissolved in water. 

In the Brh. 2. 4. 12 and in 4, 5. 13 (both in Yajiiavalkya's 
instruction to Maitreyi) the salt simile is employed — in 2. 4. 12 
like the Ch, 6. 13 as a mass of salt dissolved in water and in 4. 
5. 13 — (in illustration of the same fact as in 2, 4. 12) there is a 
change, and the conception is of a mass of salt without inside or 
outside entirely a mass of taste, is found. Here also we may 
infer the suggestion of the Chandogya for the comparison, though 
the idea illustrated is not that of the Chandogya. 

The evidence detailed above justified the conclusion that of 

Conclusion earliest Upanisads, the Chandogya is 

the earlier, and that the Brhadaranyaka is in 
places dependent on the Chandogya. 

Tradition makes Uddalaka and Yajnavalkya contemporaries 
and even shows the former as the teacher of the great philosopher 
of the Brhadaranyaka. The Chandogya contains some of the 
oldest historical material in the Upanisads in the story of Raikva 
and Janasruti and Satyakama Jabala. In the matter of symbols 
and updsands too the Chandogya as a whole does not appear to 
have passed beyond the earliest stages — and in the case of old 
narratives preserved in both Upanisads the Brhadaranyaka 
often shows developments that are wanting in the Chandogya. 

All this is interestingly confirmed by the greater sanctity that 
seems to belong traditionally to the Chandogya. Out of twenty- 
eight fundamental passages in Badarayana's Sutras twelve are 
taken from the Chandogya, and four each from the Katha and 
the Brhadaranyaka, two each from the Taittiriya and Kausitaki, 
and four from the Atharva Upanisads.^ The same striking pre- 
ference is shown by Samkaracarya also as Deussen has himself 
pointed out.^ This is all the more strange. For Samkara's 
Advaitism, the Brhadaranyaka is much more adapted than the 
Chandogya Upanisad whose philosophical sections have a 
prevailing tinge of pantheism that would perhaps better bend 
itself to a Visistadvaitic interpretation. 


1. See the ^ndilyavidya — Ch. 3. 14. 

2. Deussen, Philosophy of the Upanisads, p. 28. 

3. Ibid ZO, 


LAKSANARATNAVALI 

AN UNKNOWN WORK OF SRIMAD APPAYYA DiKSiTA 


T. R. Chintamani, m.a. 

Senior Lecturer in Sanskrit, University of Madras. 

The LaksanaratnavaK, the available portion of the text of 
which is reproduced below, is a hitherto unknown work of Srimad 
Appayya Diksita. While engaged in the preparation of the 
Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts— Alamk^a section 
— in the Sarasvati Mahal Palace Library, Tanjore, I had the 
opportunity to come across a fragmentary copy of the work, 
Laksanaratnavali, with a commentary. The commentator does 
not give out his name, but considering the way in which the com- 
mentai-y begins and considering also Appayya Diksita’s way 
of commenting on his own works, I am tempted to believe 
that the commentary too is by the same illustrious writer. 
The work deals with the definitions relating to the technical 
terms of Sanskrit Dramaturgy. As preserved in that library, the 
text is incomplete as also the commentary. A vigorous search 
may enable scholars to trace the work in its entirety. 

The commentator, whoever he might , have been, tells us 
that the work is by Srimad Appayya Diksita and that it was com- 
posed by the Diksita at the express request of King Venkatapati, 
the person that induced him to compose the Kuvalayananda. 
The following introductory note in the commentary of the work 
under description is worthy of note: — 
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Comparing this extract with the last verse of the Kuvala- 
yananda, 



it is just possible for us to see that the two Vehkatapatis are 
identical with each other. 

Below I have feproduced the textual portion of the Laksana- 
ratnavall, omitting the commentary. My main object in giving 
this fragment is only to make scholars aware of the fact that 
there is a new work of Srimad Appayya Diksita dealing with 
the principles of dramaturgy. Let us hope that ere long the 
work may be recovered in its entirety. 
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SAKA-PALLAVAS in INDIAN HISTORY 
By 

P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, M. A., 

Professor of History, Annamalai University, Chidambaram. 

(Continued from page 165. of Vol. IV, ]. G. R. M.) 

iu The dynasty of Castana, 

Castana, son of Ysamotika, became ruler of Malva in 78 
A. D. The circumstances that led to the foundation of this as of 
every other Saka-Pallava dynasty are unknown. The Andhra 
kings who ruled from sea to sea from 50 B. C. lost 
ground so that it was possible for Sakas to seize Malva. From 
the fact that this family of Castana was called Saka, we may 
infer that it was descended from the Sakas that had settled in the 
West coast from ancient times. Castana's capital was Ujjayini 
and he is identical with Tirasthenes, Kiug os Ozena (Ujjayint), 
mentioned by Ptolemy.^ 

It has been pointed out that he was the founder of the 
Saka era. Cunningham long ago assigned the foundation of 
this era to Castana and later scholars have for no proper reason 
ignored this suggestion of Cunningham. The Saka era must 
have been founded by a Saka and, so far as we know, 
Castana was the only §aka who began to rule in 78 A. D. The 
first person who used the era was his grandson, Rudradama 
whose Junagadh inscription is dated in the year 72, which must 
be of this era. This era was used, naturally without a name, by 
his descendents so long as they ruled. Eras, at least in India, 
were not proclaimed with a flourish of trumpets and given a 
baptismal name at the time of their inception. When the era 
first migrated south it was first used by Mangalesa in the 
Badami inscription of 578 A. D., where it is described as * the 
year when the §aka King was anointed/ As Castana was the 
only possible Saka who could have been crowned 72 years before 
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a date when Rudradatna was reigning, we are driven to conclude 
that the Saka era was counted from the year of his coronation as 
Cunningham thought, though his successors in Indological 
studies have abandoned the theory on very insufficient grounds. 
The era travelled from the Karnata to the Telugu and Tamil 
countries. It got the name of Salivahana Sakabda in the 
XIV century, under the Vijayanagara Kings. In time Sakabda 
(and its contracted form, Saka) came to be used in the sense 
of ‘era’, and even the absurd phrase Vikrama Saka came into 
use. 

Modern scholars have attempted to discover the founder of 
the Saka era in Northwest India, and one has suggested the 
possibility of Kaniska being its father. To support this guess, he 
has unwarrantably antedated Kaniska’s reigh, though Kaniska 
was not at all a Saka. Another has speculated on Arya being the 
founder of the Saka era, but these speculations have been made, 
not on the basis of historical evidence, but only, as pointed out 
already, for the purpose of propping up pet theories. 

, Ujjayinl, which has been from the middle of the I millen- 
nium B. C. associated with everything characteristically Hindu 
in Central India, as Benares in Northern India, became Castana's 
capital. From there he issued coins which bear a caiiya between 
a crescent and a star. The caitya being a common type of 
Andhra coins, Rapson thinks that its use by Castana is 
probobly due to association with the Andhras, and "It may well 
signify some extension of his power at their expense".^ Instead 
of Rapson's hesitant phrase, we ought to say that Castana must 
have defeated the Andhras and wrested from them a very import- 
ant portion of their dominions, and Saka-Pallava Kings did in 
other parts of India which they conquered, issue coins imitating 
the type of those of their predecessors. His father who bore a 
very outlandish name, which has been read as Yzamotika or 
Ghsamotika, was not a Ksatrapa, nor did he issue coins, and 
hence it is certain that Castana was the first ruler of his line. 
He struck coins both as Ksatrapa and Mahaksatrapa, which 
shows that he acquired at first a petty district and then extended 
bis sovereignty far and wide. In his case, no amount of 
ingenuity, in the interests of the theory that Ksatrapa meant a 
local Satrap, a deputy of a King, can invent any kind of suzerain 
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power claiming supremacy over him and succeeding Kings of 
Malava. In so far as his successors are concerned, we frequently 
find a Mahaksatrapa and a Ksatrapa reigning at the same time 
— the latter occupying the position of heir-apparent and regularly 
in due course succeeding to the higher dignity".^ Hence in 

their case Ksatrapa merely meant a Ymaraja and Mahaksatrapa, 
a Maharaja* 

Castana, and after him, his son, Ja 5 ^adama, issued coins, 
but with no dates on them. CavStana is represented on his coins 
as wearing a moustache and a plain cap, with long hair reaching 
the neck, and, in one coin at least, arranged in ringlets.^ His 
dominions were extensive and included Kathiavad, south 
Gujarat, Mevad and Malva. From this we can easily infer 
that the Andhra power had, in the west, diminished very much 
and its centre of gravity slowly began to shift towards the east. 
His son, Jayadama, seems to have lived and died a mere 
Ksatrapa, without assuming the higher title, why we do not 
know. 

The greatest King of this time was Rudradama, who 
succeeded to the throne, sometime before 52 §aka (130 A. D.). 
Four Praktat stone-inscriptions of the time of Rudradama, dated 
in the year 52, i, e., 130 A. D., have been recently brought to light 
and published by R. D. Banerji who says that,^ The object 
of all four inscriptions is to record the erection of funeral monu- 
ments by the relatives of the deceased. In the inscriptions 
themselves these monuments are termed lasUsJ' One was 
erected by Madana, son of Sihila (Simhila) to the memory of his 
sister Jestavira, the daughter of Simhila of the Opasati (Aupa- 
satika) goira, on the second day of the dark half of Phaguna 
(Phalguna), during the reign of Raja Rudradaman. The second 
was to the memory ot Rsabhadeva, son of the same Simhila 
erected by the same person as the former on the same day. 
The third too was built by the same man on the same day, to 
the memory of his wife, Yasadata, a srdmanerl, daughter of 
Sihamitra of the Senika gotra* On the same day was erected the 
fourth one for Rsabhadeva, a hdrranerd, by his father Trestadata. 
These inscriptions were found in Kacch and are interesting only 


1. Edited and translated by KieIhorn» Ep. Ind. vii. p. 36-49. 

2. Bom* Gaz* I. i. p. 22. 

3. E. I. xvi. pp, 19-25. 
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because they prove that Rudradama's sway extended to the 
sea. The inscription of Rudradama's time that is most interest* 
ing to the historian is the Junagadh one,^ because it is 
the first Sanski'it inscription of some magnitude and shows that 
Sanskrit had begun to replace Prakrt as the official language of 
Aryan courts in the II century A. D. This inscription is also 
very important for the history of Sanskrit literature. It is in the 
kavya style, since used so very much in Sanskrit literature. The 
chief characteristics of this style are {a) the comparative rarity of 
the inflected forms of the finite verb in sentences ; there are two 
such in the text of this long inscription as preserved, — and that 
the very common ones Variate and asiU, and it had two more 
in its complete state, another asit and one more verb; (6) the 
decided preference of compounds to simple words; “on a rough 
calculation the text contains about 1330 syllables; about 440 of 
them belong to simple words, while the remaining 890 are taken 
up by 88 compound nouns consisting variously of from two to as 
many as fifteen members.”^ The kavya style of this inscription 
proves, according to Buhler, that it could not have been a new 
discovery in the II century, but it must have had a long previous 
history which went back to the times when tne Aryans were the 
exclusive rulers of India. For this reason, the Girnar frasasti 
makes probable the existence of the kavya style in the first 
century.''^ The fact that a casual record of a public engineering 
work composed by an ordinary court-scholar is composed in 
such excellent poetic prose indicates that prose-composition must 
have been practised for a long time for literary purposes. 

We may go one step further than Buhler and point out that 
Patafijali's Mahabhasya points to the existence of a vast kavya 
literature before his time. The various Sdstras also quote or 
refer to a long line of previous Sdstras composed during the 
thousand years that elapsed before the beginning of the Christian 
era, most of which have perished or been absorbed in later 
works. 

The object of the inscription was to record the restoration, 
by Suviidkha, the son of Kulaipa, a Pallava ruler of Anarta and 
Surastra, minister {amatya) of Rudradama, of the lake Sudar- 


1. Cat. Ind. Coins, p. c. 

2. Ep. Ind. viii, pp. 39 — 40. 

3. Ind. Ant. 1913 p, 243, 
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sana^ which was built during the reign of Candragupta Maurya 
by his Rastriya (provincial governor), the Vaisya Pusyagupta, 
which was adorned with conduits (prandla) by Asoka's deputy, 
the Yavana raja Tusaspha, and which was breached by a storm 
like that of the end of a yuga during Rudradama's time. The 
King is described in the inscription as Lord of Akaravanti, 
Anupa, Surastra, Svabhra, Maru, Kaccha, Sindhu-Sauvira, 
Kukura, Aparanta, Nisadha, and other territories gained by his 
own valour and as having defeated the Yaudheyas and forgiven 
Satakarni, the Lord of Daksinapatha. Akaravanti was Malva, 
West and East; Anupa, a district on the upper Narmada; Sura§tra, 
Kathiavad, Svabhva, a district on the banks of the Sabarmati ; 
Maru, Marvad; Kaccha, Cutch; Sindhu-sauvira, Sindh and part 
of Mulvan; Kukura, part of East Rajputana; Aparanta, Northern 
Kohkan; and Nisadha, the Vindhyan forest-region,^ In most of 
these regions the Andhras held sway before the rise of the Saka 
dynasty of Malva, 

As the translation of the inscription by the great scholar Dr. 
Kielhorn cannot be improved upon, it is given below in full. It 
is a great pity that there are so many lacunae^ thanks to 
the ravages of time. “ This lake Sudarsana from Girinagara 
[even long distance] . . . . of a structure so well joined 

as to rival the spur of a mountain, because all its embellishments 
are strong, in breadth, length and height constructed without 
gaps as they are of stone, [clay] .... furnished with a 
natural dam, [formed by] .... and with well-provided con- 
duits, drains and means to guard it against foul matter 

three sections . . . . by . • . and other favours is (now) # 

in an excellent condition. This same lake- on the first of the 
dark half of Margasirsa in the seventy-second — 72nd year of the 
king. The Mahaksatrapa Rudradama whose name is repeated by 
the venerable, the son of ... . (and) son's son of the king, 
Mahaksatrapa Lord Castana the taking of whose name is 
auspicious, .... when by the clouds pouring with rain the 
earth had been converted into one ocean, by the excessively 
swollen floods of the Suvarnasikata, Palasini and other streams 
of mount LIrjayat; the dam .... though proper precautions 
[were taken], the water churned by a storm which, of a most 
tremendous fury befitting the end of a mundane period, tore 


1. Attdhra coins ^ pp. xxxi — ^xxxii. Lx. 
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down hill-tops, trees, banks, turrets, upper storeys, gates and 
raised places of shelter — scattered, broke to pieces, [tore apart] 

. . . with stones, trees, bushes, and creeping plants scattered 

about, was thus laid open to the bottom of the river By a 
breach four hundred and twenty cubits long, just as many broad, 
[and] seventy-hve cubits deep, all the water escaped, so that (the 
lake) almost like a sandy desert; [became] ugly to look at .... 
for the sake of . . . ordered to be made by the Vaisya 

Pusyagupta, the provincial governor of the Maurya king Gandra- 
gupta; adorned with conduits for Asoka the Maurya, by the 
Yavana king Tusaspha, while governing ; and by the conduit 
ordered to be made by him, constructed in a manner worthy of a 
king (and) seen in that breach, the extensive dam . . . he, who, 
because from the womb he was distinguished by the possession 
of undisturbed consummate Royal Fortune, was resorted to by 
all castes and chosen their lord to protect them; who made, and 
is true to, the vow to the latest breath of his life to abstain from 
slaying men, except in battles; who (showed) compassion . , . . 
not failing to deal blows to equal antagonists meeting him face 
to face; who grants protection of life to people repairing to him 
of their own accord and those prostrating themselves before him; 
who is the lord of the whole of the eastern and western Akara- 
vanti, the Anupa country, Anarta, Surastra, Svabhra, Maru, 
Kaccha, Sindhu-Sauvira, Kukura, Aparanta, Nisadha and other 
territories gained by his own valour, the towns, marts and 
rural parts of which are never troubled by robbers, snakes, wild 
beasts, diseases and the like, where all subjects are attached to 
^ him, and where through his might the objects of [religion], 
wealth and pleasure [are duly attained] ; who by force destroyed 
the Yaudheyas who were loth to submit, rendered proud as they 
were by having manifested their title of heroes among all 
Ksatriyas; who obtained good report because he, in spite of 
having twice in fair fight completely defeated Satakarni, the lord 
of Daksinapatha, on account of the nearness of the connection 
did not destroy him; who [obtained] victory . . .; who 

reinstates deposed kings; who by the right raising of his hand 
has earned the strong attachment of Dhai-ma; who has attained 
wide fame by studying and remembering, by the knowledge and 
practice of grammar, music, logic and other great sciences; 
who .... the management of horses, elephants and 
chariots, the use of sword and shield, pugilistic combat and other 
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.... the acts of quickness and efficiency of opposing forces ; 
who day by day is in the habit of bestowing presents and 
honours and eschewing disrespectful treatment; who is 
bounteous; whose treasury by the tribute, trees, and shares right- 
fully obtained overflows with an accumulation of gold, silver, 
diamonds and (other) precious things; who • • . . prose and 
verse, which are clear, agreeable, sweet, charming, beautiful, 
excelling by the proper use of words and adorned; whose 
beautiful frame owns the most excellent in marks and signs, 
such as (auspicious) length, dimension, and height, voice, 
gait, colour, vigour and strength: who himself acquired 
the name of Mahaksatrapa; who has been weighed with many 
garlands at the smyamvaras of king*s daughters he, the Maha- 
ksatrapa Rudradama, in order to . . , cows and Brahmanas for 
a thousand years, and to increase his religious merit and fame, — 
without oppressing the inhabitants of the town and country by 
taxes, forced labour, and acts of affection — by (the expenditure 
of) a vast amount of money from his own treasury and in not 
too long a time made the dam three times as strong in breadth 
and length . . . [on] all [banks] . . . (and so) had (this lake) 
made (even) more beautiful to look at. 

When in this matter the Mahaksatrapa's councillors and 
executive officers, who, though full, endowed with the qualifica- 
tions of ministers, were averse to a task (regarded as) futile on 
account of the enormous extent of the breach opposed the 
commencement (of the work), (and) when the people in their 
despair of having the dam built were loudly lamenting, (the 
work) was carried out by the minister Suvisakha, the son of 
Kuhaipa, a Pahlava, who for the benefit of the inhabitants of the 
towns and country had been appointed by the king in this 
government to rule the whole of Anarta and Surastra (a minister) 
who by his proper dealings and views in things temporal and 
spiritual increased the attachment (of the people), who was able, 
patient, not wavering, not arrogant, upright (and) not be bribed, 
(and) who by his good government increased the spiritual merit, 
fame, and glory of his master.''^ 

This inscription of 150 A. D. has many points of interest to 
the historical student. First it describes the ideal of a king as 
conceived by the Brahmanas of the II century A. D, The king's 
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chief function was to protect “ towns, marts and rural parts 
(nagara, nigama, janapada) from “ robbers, snakes, wild beasts, 
diseases and the like”, i.e., included the organization of a police 
force, a force of hunters of noxious animals, and of hospitals, 
besides the departments of public works and irrigation. He was 
assisted by a legislative assembly (maiisaciva) and an executive 
council (karmasaciva), who together formed the cabinet of 
ministers (amaiyd). The form of government was, then, what 
would now-a-days be called constitutional monarchy and differed 
from it only in this fact that the ‘constitution’ did not grow 
gradually on account of the constant pull in opposite directions 
by the king and the legislative body, but came down from several 
centuries previously, having its origin in the ordinances of the 
Sastrakaras developed from the references in Vedas to the 
practice of the Vedic age and gradually altered by the authors 
of the, Dharnia Sdstras and Artha Sastras from age to suit the 
exigencies of changing conditions of the country. The ideal of 
conduct and code of personal honour as described in the inscrip- 
tion is also worth noting. When kings departed very much from 
the ideals inculcated, they became so unpopular that they were 
removed (exiled or assassinated) by a rising of his subjects 
against him or their power became so weakened that the 
dynasty was easily replaced by a new dynasty. This was 
the “ sanction ” behind the constitution. In every family dry rot 
sets in after a few generations and royal families which have 
degenerated have to be removed from power in two or three 
hundred years. But the change of dynasties did not affect the 
position of the ministers or other important officers, who were 
all drawn from the highly educated classes either by royal selec- 
tion or popular acclamation, without any elaborate system of 
vote-taking. 

The list of royal accomplishments given in the inscrip- 
tion is no piece of courtly flattery, for in India from very 
old times, as the Artha Sastras^ the Dharma Sastras and the 
kavyas unanimously testify, princes underwent a rigorous course 
of training and even those who developed moral or political 
debility in after years were well-known to be thoroughly accom- 
plished in the arts and sciences of the day. Hindu rajas have 
always been noted for their intimate acquaintance with, arid liberal 
patronage of, all knowledge — ^fine arts, military arts, the sciences 
Sind the industries, The tradition of the necessity of princes to 
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be highly accomplished is not yet dead in India. The inscrip- 
tion casually mentions some departments of knowledge of which 
princes were masters, such as the Sasiras, (especially, Dharma, 
Afiha and Kdma)^ ^VMWXi2x {Sabd^ividy^^ music (gdndhurva 
including dancing), logic and other great vidyds^ 

which Rudradaima memorized, meditated on, understood correct- 
ly and practised (pdranadhdr anavijndnapfayogu)* The arts men- 
tioned are the managements of horses, elephants and chariots 
(iuraga-^gaja-^raiha^caryd), the use of sword and shield, pugilistic 
combat, etc. {asicarma viyuddhddi)^ and the acts of quickness and 
efficiency of opposing forces {parabalaldghamsausthamkriyd), 
which means military tactics. Books on all these subjects existed 
in those days, including on the disposal of soldiers on the battle- 
field (called in those dB.ys vyuha)^ attributed to Skanda, and this 
fact may w^ell be kept in mind by modern scholars who try to 
pull forward to many centuries A. D. Sanskrit books on these 
subjects. The inscriptions also tells us that in the second century 
after Christ there existed in the country volumes of prose and 
verse (gadyapadya)^ ^‘clear, agreeable, sweet, charming, beautiful, 
excelling by the proper use of words and adorned'', (sphutalaghu^ 
madhuracitrakdntasabdasamayoddrdlankrta). The whole phrase 
and especially the last word alankria clearly indicates that 
rhetoric and poetics (alankdrasdsira) had been fully developed by 
that time. 

This inscription, besides informing us that a great work of 
engineering, which most of the counsellors and executive officers 
fought shy of, on account of the vastness of the work to be done, 
was carried out by the local governor, shows the extent of soli- 
citude that the government felt for relieving the loud 
lamentations of the people. We are specifically informed that 
the expenses of the undertaking were paid from the public 
funds, and, may infer, that no additional tax was levied to 
reimburse the treasury. From the inscription we also learn that 
the sources of royal revenue were practically the same as those 
mentioned in the Artha Sdstra of Kautilya. They were tributes 
{bali)f tolls {sulka) and shares of produce (bhdga) from below 
and above the earth, from the sea and from manufactures; besides 
these there were the taxes (kara), contribution of labourers 
(m^f) and <^acts of ^iSection** {pramyakriyd), which probably 
corresponded to a super-tax, more or less voluntarily levied from 
wealthy persons on special occasions, which, the inscription says, 
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Rudradama did not oppress the people by levying. The 
revenues were lodged in the treasury in the shape of gold^ silver^ 
diamonds and collections of other precious things {vaidurya-^ 
rainopacaya). 

The phrase ** himself acquired the name of Mahakstrapa '' 
{svaymn adhigaiamahaksatrapandmnd) has been misinterpreted 
to mean that he acquired the districts catalogued above by the 
might of his own arm; but it is a mere formal eulogy^ for we 
know that Castana it was who conquered them. The only wars 
of Rudradama seem to have been two. The first one with the 
Yaudheyas, proud descendants of an old Ksatriya tribe coming 
down from the days of the Mahabharata war, who refused to 
submit to him. The second was with Satakarni, whom he twice 
defeated and forgave. This Satakarni was Rudradama's son-in- 
law, Vasisthiputra Pulumayi, the Siri Polemaios of Ptolemy, 
This war was the last attempt of the Andhras to regain supre- 
macy in Western India. 

The successors of Rudradama are all known from their 
coins dated regularly in the Saka era. They did not succeed 
in the regular line of primogeniture; why we do not know. 
Another puzzle about them is that some called themselves 
Ksatrapas, and others Mahdhsatrapas, One of them, Rudrasimha 
called himself Ksairapa in 102-3 Saka, Mahdksatrapa in 103-110, 
then again Ksairapa in 110-2, and again Mahdksatrapa in 113-9. 
The variations in the title perhaps corresponded to variations in 
extent of power, or to the having or not of feudatories. The 
succession lists of the Ksatrapa Rajas, made out by Rapson in 
his Catalogue of Indian coins, p. cliii is as follows : — 

Ysamotika 

I 

Castana M. 

■■ 1 

Jayadama K 

I 

Rudradama I M (130-150 A.D.) 

Damajaia I M Rudrasimha I M (181 A.D.) 


Satyadama K Jivadama M 
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Rudrasena I M (204 A.D.) Sangadama M Damasena M 


Prthvisena M Damajada II K. 

Isvaradatta (the Abhira) 
Damasena M 


Viradama K. Yasodama I,M. Vijayasena M. Damajada III 
I (248 A.D.) M. 


Rudrasena II M 


Visvasimha M. Bhartrdama M. 

Visvasena K (292-304 A.D.) 
(Svami Jivadama) (266-279 A.D.) 


Rudrasimha II K (305 A.D,) Svami Rudradaraa II M. 

f i 

Yasodama II K Svami Rudrasena III M daughter. 


Svami Simhasena M Svami Satyasimha M 

! I 

Svami Rudrasena III M Svami Rudrasimha III M 

M = Mahaksatrapa. K=:Ksatrapa. 

It will be seen from an inspection of the table of Ksatrapa 
Rajas that the dynasty was threefold, the first ending with 
Damajada II, the second with Visvasena and the third with 
Rudrasimha. Of the first dynasty three inscriptions besides 
Rudradama’s have been found.^ One is undated and probably 
belongs to the time of Rudradaman’s first son, Damajada. It 
was discovered buried “ in front of one of the cells of an exten- 
sive complex of caves in Girinagara (Junagadh). The caves pro- 
bably belonged to the Jainas, because the word kevalt can be 
deciphered in the inscription which is otherwise undecipherable. 
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The next inscription mentions Rudrasiha (Rudrasimha I Maha- 
ksatrapa) and the year 103 Saka (181 A. D.), Rudrasimha who 
changed from Ksatrapa to Mahaksatrapa twice. During the time 
when he was Ksatrapa for the first time, his senafati Rudrabhuti, 
son senapali Bapaka, the Abhira, dug a well and embanked 
it at the village (grama) of Rasopadra on the fifth iithi of the 
bright fortnight of Vaisakha under the constellation Rohini.i 
The next belongs to the reign of Mahaksatrapa Rudrasena I and 
the year 127 Saka (265 A. D.) in the dark fortnight, fifth tithi of 
Bhadrapada. It is in mixed Sanskrit and Prakrt. It records the 
erection of a satra (probably a dialectiaal form of satra). It 
gives a genealogical list from Castana and prefixes the phrase 
bhadramukha, ‘of gracious appearance,' to the names of 
Mahaksatrapas and not of Ksatrapas.^ All the three inscriptions 
belong to Kathiawad, and hence we may infer that the first 
Castana dynasty did not lose the province of Suras^ra during 
its rule. It may also be pointed out that the style of dating the 
inscription had altered under the Ksatrapas, the older way being 
to mention the season (riu), the number of the fortnight in the 
season, and the divasa, all in Prakrt; this old fashion continued 
among the Andhras, the Pallavas of Kancl, the Abhiras and the 
Iksvakus, even after the Ksatrapas had adopted the fashion of 
dating in months, tiihis and naksairas. But in both fashions of 
dating the week — day was not mentioned, because it had not 
been introduced into India. 

About 235 A. D. this first Castana dynasty was interrupted 
by Isvaradatta (also Isvarasenaj. His coins are found in Malva, 
Gujarat and Kathiawad. Bhagavan Lai Indraji was of opinion 
that the “ Abhiras probably came by sea from Sindh, conquered 
the western coast and made Trikuta " in Aparanta their capital. 
Isvaradatta was their leader. “He probably attacked, and gained 
a victory over, the Ksatrapas. When he had consolidated his 
power, he began to issue his own coins, copying the Ksatrapa 
coinage of the district.''^ He assumed the titles Raja and 
Ksatrapa and founded an era on 5th September, 248 A. D., 
known as the Trankutaka era and later as the Kalacuri or Cedi 
era. Isvaradatta is probably the same as Madhari- 


1. E. I. xvi, p. 235. 

2. E. I. xvi, p. 239. 

3. £om. Gaz. I, ii, p. 194, Cat. Ind. Coins, p. cxxxvi. 
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piitra Isvarasena, in whose ' reign Visnndatta, a Sakm% 
made an endowment of money to provide medicines for the sick 
among the monks of any sect residing on Mount Trirasmi^, 
Apparently gratuitous medical help to the poor was a standing 
institution in ancient India which, besides kings, ordinary 
people patroinzed. 

The second Castana dynasty ruled up to 304 A. D- But during 
266 A. D. to 279 A. D. Svami Jivadama of a collateral branch 
of the line was ruling over Malva without bearing any title in- 
dicative of royalty— ra/a or ksatrapa. In 279 A.D. the 13th year 
of the reign, which was increasing svardjya and victorious, of 
Jivadama, the valiant, the possessor of sunlike heroism {ddiiya<^ 
mrya)f the Mahddandandyaka Sridharavarmd the Saka, son of 
Nanda the Saka, ra ade a reservoir of water (jalanidhi), pure and 
sweet to the sight, and accessible to all, at all times. ^ The ins- 
cription informs us further that Sridhara was a dharma vijaya^ 
* conqueror through dharma% as Asoka claimed to be five hund- 
red years before. The phrase was not new when Asoka used it, 
the ideal of dharmavijaya being an old Hindu one. The 
date of the inscription is given as Srdvanabahulasya dasaml, 
the tenth tithi of the dark half of the month of Sravana. This 
fashion of dating in the tithi, iuddha or bahula (bright or dark 
paksa) of the lunar months was introduced by the Ksatrapas and 
followed later by other dynasties and is now universal. Hence 
we have to infer that at Ujjayini, the head-quarters of India, 
astronomical studies throughout the ages, which lies on the cen- 
tral meridian to which all Indian astronomers have to adjust 
their calculations, there already existed an active school of astro- 
nomy, patronized by the Ksatrapa rdjds and competent to correct 
the calendars and to act as the jyotis sdstrdcdryas for the whole 
of India. 

The third Castana dynasty was founded by Jivadama's son, 
Rudrasimha II, Ksatrapa, who began to strike coins in 305 A. D. 
The last Ksatrapa coin is dated in 397 A. D. but by that time the 
power of the Ksatrapas had very much shrunk, and a line of kings 
whose name ended in Varma had began to rule in a part of 
Malva so early as 300 A. D., and the last Ksatrapa king Rudra- 



1. Ep. Ind. viii. p. 88. 

2, Ep* Ind, viii. p, 232, 
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simha III, the king of the Sakas, while courting another man's 
wife, was butchered by Candragupta [II], concealed in his mis- 
tress's dress", circa 400 A. D. Bana^ wrote about it two cen- 
turies after the event but V. A. Smith rejects his testimony with 
the airy remark that ^^the tale does not look like genuine history/' 
I do not propose to criticise Smith's claim to be able to separate 
fact from fiction from the dook' of the statement of a competent 
authority, but feel bound to point out that his own account of 
the end of the Ksatrapa dynasty may be poetry but is certainly not 
history. He says, ^'we may feel assured that differences of race, 
creed and manners supplied the Gupta monarch with special 
reasons for desiring to suppress the impure foreign rulers of the 
West. Candragupta Vikramaditya , . . cannot but have ex- 
perienced peculiar satisfaction * in violently uprooting' foreign 
chieftains who probably cared litle for caste rules All this is 
pure romancing because Rudradama, one of the early kings of 
this line is not only described as an ideal Hindu raja, and a 
master of all Sastras, but specially as one ^ through whose might 
dharma^ artha and kdma are fulfilled ' and ‘who by the right 
raising of his hand has earned the strong attachment of Dharma'. 
Again his successors patronized the premier Sastrins of the time, 
who acted as leaders of the whole of India. 

Surastra, Malva and Konkan were, from their geographical 
position, the districts of India which had a very expensive com- 
mercial intercourse with Persia, Arabia, East Africa, Egypt and 
the Mediterranean coast of Europe, from very early times. This 
trade reached its greatest development when the Ksatrapas ruled 
at Ujjayini and an account of it is deriveable from the pages of the 
Periplus. From its central position andfrora the fact that roads led 
to the city from North India as well as the seaports on the West 
and East of India, it was the great entre-port of this immense 
trade. The Ksatriya kings encouraged, and took part in this 
trade, for the direct proceeds from inland and foreign trades, 
besides customs duties, was the chief source of the immense 
wealth of Indian rajas^ the revenue from land-taxes, which were 
only one sixth of the produce, being but small in volume. In 
the interests of this trade several embassies went from India, both 
by land and by sea, to the Roman emperors. Most of them 
went from Ujjyini. Ptolemy, as we have seen, mentions Tiast- 

1. Bana. Har^acarita^ Bk. vi, 

2. EarUy Hist, of IndA'V Ed, p, 309, 
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henes of Oyene^. The embassy that went to Syria in the reign of 
Antonimus of Emesa (Elgabnlns}, who ruled from A.D, 218 — 
222y and whose chief was not in Mesopotamia by Sardesanes was 
from a Ksatrapa Raja^. Its head was Sandames, i.e. a mao 
of the name of Candra (Tsanda). Bardesanes was especially 
struck by the Indian ascetic philosophers of the Brahmana and 
Jaina varieties— the Brahmanas and the Sramanas — by their 
vegetable food and contempt of death, and the .honour they 
received from kings and the common people. Stobaios, quoting 
from Bardasanes describes, the ordeal by water prevalent 
among the Indians. He also describes an Indian cave temple, 
such as it was fashonable to excavate in the early centuries of 
the Christian era, in central India; this one was dedicated to 
Ardhanarisvara. ^^There is,'' he says, a large natural cave in 
a very high mountain almost in the middle of the country, 
wherein there is to be seen a statue of ten, say, or twelve 
cubits high, standing upright with its hands folded cross-wise 
and the right half of its face was that of a man, and the left 
that of a woman; and in like manner the right hand and right 
foot, and in short the whole right side was male and the left 
female, so that the spectator was struck with wonder at the 
continuation, as he saw how the two dissimilar sides coalesced in 
an indissoluable union in a single body"^. ‘The commercial inter- 
course of which this embassy was an incident led to colonies 
of Indian traders (and scholars) being settled in Alexandria till 
215 A, D,, when Caracalla massacred the Alexandrians and ex- 
pelled the foreigners^, after which Indian trade reached the 
Roman empire partly ma Abyssinia and partly ma Asia minor. 

One result of this intercourse, so far as India was concerned, 
was that Indian savants studied Greek astrology and its hand- 
maiden astronomy and introduced it at Ujjayini in the age of 
the Ksatrapas. Before this time there prevailed in India Vedic 
Astronomy, which regarded the Sun as the central god of the 
Bhuloka and was not tainted by astrological notion such as that 

1. 1884. p. 360. 

2. Me Crindle. Ant* pp. 169-174. 

3. “ Such figures are to be found in the rock-temples and on 
Scythian [i.e., &ka Pallava] coins Mc Crindle's ’ note. Ind* Ant* 
p. 73. 

4. /. R* A. S* 1907, p. 953 (Kennedy), 
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the sun was, as the Greeks thought, a planet, like Venus, Mars, 
and Jupiter and that a malevolent one. The object of the 
Vedmga jyotisa was the measure of time and the equation of 
the lunar year with the solar year for the purpose of fixing 
correctly the proper season for the commencement of the Vedic 
Yajnas; its objects, during the long ages when Vedic culture 
dominated India, were not the prediction of events in the life of 
the individual or the mollification of the evil planets. The 
Indian year was measured with reference to the apparent motion 
of the sun and the moon among the stars and was divided into 
three seasons of eight paksas each, and the difference between 
the solar and the lunar years adjusted by the addition of two 
lunar months once in five years, which formed a Vedic yiiga. 
The idea of seven planets and that of a week of seven days, each 
ruled by one of these planets is quite unknown to the Vedas or 
the literature dependent on them. They came from the Greeks, 
Taking our Greek Astronsmico- Astrology the scholars of Uj jay ini 
developed it in ways of their own and modern Indian Astronomic 
Astrology was the result. 


(To be continued). 



LIFE GF COKKANATHA MAKHIN OF 
KAUSIKA GOTRA FROM' LITERARY SOURCES. 


N. Vaidyanatha Sastri, Siromani. 

Sarasvaii Mahal, Tanjore, 

Gokkanatha Makhin was the son of Narayana, who had 
performed the Dvadasdhakratu and who was widely recognised 
by the name of Sancdrihhdsya. He belonged to Kausika gotra and 
Kandramanikka brhaccarana community. His mother was called 
Ganapati.^ He was so proficient in Vyakarana that he was 
called by Ramabhadra DIksita, the author of Janakipariiiaya, 

After studying Vyakaiana under his own father, he studied 
Srauta and Mimamsa under Venkatesamakhin, the son of 
Govindamakhiii, who was the minister of Raghunatha Nayak 
of Tanjore and who was the living at Tiruvalur or Manigrama 
(modern Manikkuti) a village near Tiruvalur. Encouraged by 
his acarya, Cokkanatha wTote his Bhasyaratnavali and Dhatu- 
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ratnavall. During his stay there, he became a staunch devotee of 
Tyagesa.i 

He had a wide circle of pupils receiving instruction from 
him in Srauta and Vyakarana, He was so much pleased with 
the shrewd intellect of Ramabhadra Diksita who studied 
Vyakarana under him that he gave away his daughter in marriage 
to him. The latter felt so deeply grateful to his father-in-law 
that he never failed to pay homage to him in any of his works. 
The way in which Ramabhadra Diksita refers to Cokkanatha 
clearly shows how great a pandit Cokkanatha was. In some 
places he refers to him as sometimes as 

sometimes as sometimes as 
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LIFE OF COKKANATHA MAKHIN 


Sadasiva Diksita who spent the evening of his life in the 
court of '^TuIaja, or A. D. to 1735 A. D.) at 

Tanjore and who is the author of was also one of 

Cokkanatha's pupils. In one of Ws verses he suggests that 
the real name of Cokkanatha was Sundaresvara and that of his 
wife;MmaksP ' . 

Cokkanatha seems to have taken his son-in-law to the court 
of Madura^ where Nilakanthamakhin, who possibly studied under 
Vehkatesamakhin along with him, was the chief minister of the 
Nayak-ruler and the President of the Pandits' Board. Rama- 
bhadra Diksita so well acquitted himself in Madura that he was 
highly appreciated by the Pandits there and richly rewarded for 
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his scholarship and erudition, even though he was introduced to 
the assembly of the Pandits for the first time.^ 

Cokkanatha's works known to us are 

It is understood that a portion of is in the Temple 

Manuscript Library at Tiruvadamarudtir. 

The manuscript of is found in the Tan|ore Palace 

Library. This is a small work containing 430 verses dealing 
with the roots of ten conjungations wuth their peculiarities. It is 
worth while publishing it and Sanskrit students, at the early stage 
of their study, may, with advantage, memorise those verses. 

Manuscripts of are found both in the Tanjore 

Palace Library and the Government Oriental Manuscripts 

Library, Madras.^ The commentary on the same called 
written by his son is found in the Tanjore 

Palace Library. 

I believe that all his works were highly appreciated by 
contemporary scholars and particularly by Nllakantha Diksita.'^ 


pr II by 

2 , Reference to is found in the Tamil Pirayokavive- 


kam by Subrahmanya Diksita ' thus 

iMSfrufTi^iutiy ^^^rih;$Qsefr(Lp.Sj suirsQuu 

u^uuuif spp 

svissiirdQsLls, 

3. This might be identical with the ‘ Patanjali ’ 

referred to by Subrahmanya Diksita, a native of Kuruknr (modern 
Alvartirunakari) in Pirayokavivekam, a grammatical treatise in Tamil, 
since he is said to have lived in Malabar and he was one of the brothers- 
in-law of Ramabhadra Diksita. 

9^efr (ipsirirw u^^ir ^s8^its(^u 

QuirQ^irQ L^<£^CoQ//r u:)Qjn‘S(^u:) QuTQ^^ed^Qium 

Qui^eS aSIppi^l^ Q<sFuji3ff Quuts (^Q€ijais,€m2mu 
Qu^i£i urtpQ^m gJi QustQjQld^ 

...jQi Cl. . 
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The name/Cokkanitha' might have been given to him by the 
Cokkanatha Nayak (1662 A. D. ..to' 1682 A. U.) who ruled at 
Madura, in recognition of his scholarship. 

His date, . He. was a contemporary of Nllakantha Diksita 

who wrote his 1638 A, D.^ he studied under 

Vehkatesamakhin who was in the court of Raghiinatha Nayak of 
Tanjore who began to rule in 1614 A. D.; and Ramabhadra 
Diksita was patronised by the King Sahaji of Tanjorb who ruled 
from 1684 to 1710 A, D., as is evident from the grant of 
Saharajapuram which states that Hour shares were given to 
Ramabhadra Diksita, a Rgvedi Brahmana of the Kaundinya 
gotra and Asvalayana sutra, son of Yajiianarayam Diksita and 
grandson of Nalladiksita. From these facts it is easy to conclude 
that Cokkanatha should have lived in the IJth century after 
Christ. 

The traditional account about Cokkanatha is as follows 
Cokkanatha's grandfather was called Bhasyam, his father along 
with his brother Annasastrin received a grant of some lands at 
Pinnahkuti, a village near Kutumiyamalai in Pudukottah state. 
Cokkanatha's sarman was Sundaresvara and he became a sannya- 
sin in the eve of his life. He had, in addition to his daughter 
who was married to Ramabhadra Diksita, three sons Narayana- 
subrahmanya, Balacandra and Vaidyanatha, of whom Narayana- 
subrahmanya, a sound scholar in Samaveda and Srauta, was the 
court vidvan at Pudukottah and Tanjore; Balacandra appears to 
be the sarman of Dvadasahayaji Balapatahjali. The latter seems 
to have left Pinnahkuti and settled near Malabar, possibly patro- 
nised by the kings at Madura. This is inferred from the fact 
that Narayana, the eldest son of Narayanasubrahmanya had no 
issue and adopted Subrahmanya, one of the four grandsons of 
BMacandra from Malabar A 

This Cokkanatha should not be confounded with Cokkanatha 
makhin, the son of Sudarsana bhatta; and he should be differen- 

by 

L I am indebted to Dr. P.S. Subrahmanya Sastri, M.A.,L.T., Asst. 
Editor, Tamil Lexicon, who is the grandson of Balapatanjali's grand- 
son for this information. 
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tiated from Cokkanatha, the son of the famous Tippadhvarin, the 
latter two Cokkanatha’s not belonging to Kausika gotra. 

The genealogy of Cokkanatha may be represented as follows 

I : 

(=tr^sr:) 





A&OKA^S RELIGION 
THE EVIDENCE OF ARCHAEOLOGY 


By 

V. R. RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAK, M.A., 

Lecturer in Indian History, University of Madras, 

Years ago Buhler wrote that in his view * a full explanation 
of Asoka's edicts can only be given with the help of the Brah- 
manical literature and by a careful utilisation of the actualities of 
Hindu life/ He continued that he w^as convinced that a certain 
proportion of the institutions in Asoka’s Empire agreed wdth those 
prescribed by the Brahmanical RdjanUi and that certain other 
details w^ould be intelligible with the consultation of other 
sdstras, This conviction '' the learned indologist continues to 
remark, of course has forced me to demur against a specially 
Buddhistic interpretation of various words and terms/'^ 
A careful study of the inscriptions of Asoka and the Kautallya 
Arthasdstra demonstrates beyond doubt that what Buhler gave 
out as a suggesbon has after all its basis in fact. An endeavour 
has been made by me elsewhere to interpret various words and 
terms in the inscriptions in the light of the Kautaliyan texts,^ A 
comparative study of the details has led me to the one conclusion 
that after all there is very little of Buddhism if epigraphical 
testimony is alone to be relied upon. 

An attempt is made here to discuss the monuments of Asoka 
and see how far they help us in determining his religion. 
According to ti'adition Asoka was a great builder of cities, stupas 
and pillars. The founding of two cities Srinagara, the capital of 
Kasmir and Deva-pattana (Deo-patan) of Nepal are ascribed to 
him. With regard to the stupas or monastaries there is an 
incredible legend in the Mahdvamsa (Ch. V.) according to which 
Asoka caused 84,000 vihdras to be built all over India. This is 
incredible as can be gathered from the number (84,000) which is 


L £p. Ind, VoL II,. p. 246. 

2. See my forthcoming book on the Vlauryan Polity, 
. IV-^35 ''vS. , : 
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certainly fantastic. Fa-hien the Buddhist enthusiast easily 
believed this version to which lie has given currency^. Coming 
to t!ie pillars Fa«hien noticed six^ and Yuan Chv^ang fifteen^. 
Of these about five can now be identified among the existing 
monuments. Among the latter again there are pillars discovered 
by the spade of the archaeologist which find no mention in the 
memorable despatches of the two Chinese travellers. 

A remarkable instance in this connection is the discovery of 
Lauriya-Araraj pillar with no capital and Lauriya-Nandangarh 
pillar, the capital being bell-shaped ^ with a circular abacus 
supporting the statue of a lion facing the north/^ These contain 
the inscriptions of Asoka in beautifully cut characters. Again 
Yuan Chwang makes no mention of the pillar at KausambI or 
the edict pillar at Sarnath in his itinerary^. Though the absence 
of a reference would appear strange at first sight, still these 
Chinese visitors could not be set to have exhausted the list. 
Surely they noted such of those which they observed in person 
and those which they gathered only by hearsay. It is a known 
fact that by the time of their visit the knowledge of Asokan script 
has become past history and there were hardly any expert linguist 
to decipher those inscriptions, when these Chinese pilgrims 
could record wrong readings of these inscriptions, the results 
of mere guess-work or hearsay information of local people 
It is also possible their record of monuments suffered from such 
defects. The following may be cited as the two instances where 
their accuracy is open to question. Cunningham who discovered 
an elephant pillar in the village of Sankisa in the Farru- 
khabad district identified it with the pillar at 8ankassa noticed 
by the Chinese pilgrim, who mistook a lion for the elephant at its 
top.^ Though it is contended that Sankisa was not Sankassa, 
still there is a difference of opinion among scholars and the 
question cannot be taken once for all conclusive. Again if the 


1. Legge’s trans. p. 69. 

2. jbid. p. 80. 

3. Watters I, 334 and 383; II, 5, 6, 28 etc. 

4. See Ar. Report Vol. I, pp. 67-73. 

5. Ar, Sitr, of India An Report for 1922-23, p. 13. 

6. R. K. Mookerjee Akoka^ Prefatory note, pp. VII and VIIL 
7* Ar^ Sur. of India An. Report Vol. I, p. 274. 
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pillar at Sar oath discovered by OerteP can be identified with 
that mentioned by Yuan Chwang, then there is judification to 
call the latteds statement incorrect. For the discovered pillar 
measures only thirty-seven feet above groiiiKh while the pillar of 
Yxian Chwang is mentioned as seventy feet in height nearly double 
its.size*2 ■ . , . . 

Either Yuan Chwang refers to a different pillar altogether, or 
his calculation is wrong. According to V, A. Smith notwith- 
standing the discrepancy, the pillar must be that seen by \'uan 
Cliwang.3 These discrepancies in the accounts of the Chinese 
travellers considerably detract the value of these documents as 
original sources of information. Many of the moinuments 
mentioned therein are yet to be discovered, and the few so far 
discovered do not bear infalliable testimony as to their correctness 
and accuracy. We must not forget the fact that these travellers 
visited India centuries after Asoka's death, and to them the 
history of his monuments and his inscriptions was mostly the his- 
tory of tradition as it is to us to-day. Again their accounts proceed 
on the assumption that Asoka was a devout 3uddhist, and this 
conviction has led them to find a specially Buddhistic interpreta- 
tion of such monuments. The discovery of the Arlhasastra of 
Kautalya and a new interpretation of the words and terms in the 
Edicts in the light of that treatise lead us to another direc- 
tion to conclude that Asoka was mainly Brahmanical in religion. 
It is regretted that this problem has not yet had adequate treat- 
ment at the hands of the scholars. Perhaps these parallels will 
tend to demolish the theory that Asoka was a Buddhist. And 
after all Buddhism of the days of A^oka was not very much 
different from the established religion of the land.^ 

Advocates of the theory that Asoka was a Buddhist emperor, 
have endeavoured to find explanation, sometimes forced and 
sometimes unconvincing, for setting up pillars at different places 
in which we find them to-day, and secondly for the aniiVfai 
symbolism which characterises some of these monninents. In 

1. Ar, Sur, Report 1904-5 p. 69, 

2. On Yuan Chwang, Watters N. P. II 50 ; Beal, Buddhist 
Records of the Western world. Voh II, p. 46, 

3. Z. D.M. G., Vol. LXV,,p, 230. 

4. See my article on the Early History of Buddhism. B, H, S 
Wok II, pp. 51-74. 
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these explanations these writers are mainly guided by the 
accounts of the two Chinese travellers whose trustworthiness 
has to be taken at a discount in the light of critical examination. 
We propose to tackle this problem from independent sources 

by applying the well knOwn historical method. It is generally 
agreed that the pillars and even the stupas zrt no innovations of 
Asoka and could be traced to much earlier times. This point is 
brought home by Asoka’s own words. He says that he enlarged 
to twice its size the stupa of Konagamana, the previous Buddha 
at Nigllva.i From this it would appear that the stma of Konaga- 
mana existed before Asoka, though it is not possible to fix the 
origin of the building to a definite date. Again both in the 
Minor Rock Edict (Rupnath text)2 and in the Pillar Edict VIP 
Asoka says that his proclamation was caused to be inscribed 
wherever pillars of stone existed in his empire so as to give an 
element of permanence to the record of his achievements 
This means Asoka disowns the erection by him of all monolithic 
columns generally ascribed to him. These monuments were 
already there and a statesman like Asoka found them convenient 
material to inscribe his Edicts so as to make them widely known 
to the public in all quarters of the Empire. 

It is rather difficult to trace the origin of monasteries in 
India. Wherever the ascetics congregated in large numbers 

there arose a monaster)', whether they were the followers of the 

orthodox religion or whether they suceeded from it. Monastic 
organisation did not commence with the Buddha for we know it 
is the Brahman sannyasin who formed the model for the sage of 
Kapilavastu to put his institution on a more stable basis. In fact 
the philosophical side of Buddhism can be traced to the epoch of 
the early Indus Valley civilisation as testified by the recent finds 
in .Mohen jodaro and Harappa. Referring to a broken statuette at 
Mohenjodaro, R. Chanda remarks : "This ‘priest' of Mohenjo- 


1. Kigali Sagar Pillar, p. 165. 

2, ^ sjfJr fr || Nigali Sagar 

Pillar, Corpus^ p. 165). 
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daro in whom we propose to recognise the prototype of the 
images of Buddha and Jina, is not found in isolation, but other 
elements of Buddhism or rather the primitive background of 
Buddhism are also tiaceable in the Chalcolithic religion of the 
Indus valley. One of these is the cult of the tree (ficus 
religiosa) worshipped by the Buddhists as the Bodhi tree of 
Gautama Buddha, A seal unearthed at Mohenjodaro shows a 
Pij)alix%e with twin heads springing from the trunk/'^ 

The same antiquity can also be claimed with regard to the 
pillars. Siambha,^ sihunaj^ sihdmi,^ dhvaja^ are the terms in the 
Rgveda Samhitd to denote pillars or posts. Of these the dhvaja, 
is exclusively used in warfare and means a standard so much so 
that the Mahabharata uses the term dhvajim in the sense of an 
army. 

In the Kdthaka Smnhiidthe term sfambha occurs in the sense 
of a pillar® as also in the suirasJ There is of course the familiar 
expression yupa in all the Samhiids and the Brdhmanas meaning 
a post thereby. Like the dlwaja, the yupa was meant 
for a particular purpose. It was always associated with the 
Vedic yajnas»^ Thus the pillars represented certain symbols, 
religious or secular to the Vedic Indian as also to the later Indian. 
In the Epics and the Puranas there are references to the Indra-- 
dhvaja and its worship.® 

According to the Puranas it was only a post of wood that 
was the chief object of worship in the festival of Indradhvaja. 
Kautalya refers to the fixing of a pillar, six parts of which are to 
form its height on the floor, twice that to be entered into the 
ground, and one fourth to serve as capital.^® 


1. See Ramprasad C\i 2 Xidz,C Memoirs of Ar, Sur, of India^ No. 41 
p. 34. 

2. L 34. 2. 

3. L 59. 1. 

4. X. 40. 13. 

5. VIL85.2. 

6. XXX. 9. 

7. Vedic Index, Vol. II, p. 483. 

8. Ibid. p. 194. 

9. Viramitrodava^ pp. 421-433 Rdnia^ Kiskindha^ ch. 16, st. 35. 

10 . pram: I 

i ’ ' Bk. I. ch. 24 
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The i¥a7z<i^sam, the acpred work on architecture has a 
long chapter on the s/am6//i^^ where different kinds of columns 
for different purposes are defined with regard to their sixe/ shape; 
and moulding. To these may be added the phallus pillar— 
inndrd-stanibha,'^^ 

In the Archaelogical Report for the year 1861-62 A. Cun- 
ningham in the course of his remarks on the Lauriya-Nandan- 
garh Pillar which stands in the direct route from Bettiah to 
to Nepal says: ‘the pillar itself has now become an object of 
worship as phallus or Unhandy this being traditionally ascribed 
to Bhima the Pandava prince.^ In this connection it may be 
pointed out that tradition ascribes some pillars to the five Pandava 
brothers and especially fo Bhimasena. A tall monolith with a 
bell-shaped capital; the Pathari Pillar, containing inscription of 
Parabala in the Bhopal Agency of Central India goes to-day by 
the name of Bhimasen.^ Another noteworthy point to which 
we wish to draw attention is that the pillar as a religious symbol 
did not exclusively relate to the phallus and hence the cult of 
Siva. We have instances of Laksmi pillar. The pillar is 
regarded as goddess Laksmi and worshipped as such. For a 
monolith pillar of Laksmi-Kambha,^ we have inscriptional 
evidence of pillars of victory (jayasiamblia) erected by Samudra- 
gupta at Allahabad, by Rajaraja^ and by Devaraja 11.^ The 
above survey shows how from the days of the Rgveda Samhitd 
down to the Vijayanagar times, these pillars have been erected 
with some object in view, secular or religious. It then transpires 
that monolithic columns were not a special feature of Asokan 
architecture. They existed befoi*e him and were also erected 
many years after him. Asoka caused his Edicts to be inscribed 
on the free standing pillars. Some he might have erected but 
most of them already stood. 

Modern Archaeological study attributes the following monu- 
ments among others to this Mauryan Emperor. 


1. Ch. XV. 

2. Ep. Car. Vol, XII, No. 108. 

3. Vol. I, p. 74. 

4. Ar. Sur. of India* Vol X, p. 70: Ep^ Md. Vol IX, pp. 248 Q. 

5. Ind. Ani.y Vol X, pp. 168-169. 
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(1) The enlarging of the stupa of Konagamana. 

(2) Erecting of three sets of caves in the Barabar Hills of 

, Bihar.'"' ■ ' ■ 

( The stupa at SahcL 

(4) k stupa at Bharhiit. 

(5) Four uninscribed pillars— those at Kampurva with bull 

capital, Sankisa with elephant capital, Bakhra (Vaisali) with lion 
capital, and Kosam (Kausambi) with no capital.i According to 
Rai Bahadur Dayaram Sahani the capital no doubt originally 
crowned the pillar. 

(6) Othei so-called Asokan pillars are those discovered at 
Topra, and Meerut (removed by Firoz Tuglak to Delhi in 1356 
A. D.), Allahabad, Laurlya-Araraj, Lauriya — -Nandangarh, 
Rampurva, Sanci, Sarnath, Rummindei and Nigliva. These 
contain his inscriptions.^ 

In the examination of Asoka’s religion, however, the animal 
capitals more than the pillais themselves are pressed into service. 
V. A. Smith who has discussed this question in an article in the 
Z. D. M. G.3, taking for granted the testimony of the Chinese 
pilgrims, observes : 
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four lions back to back. 


and thus finds the lion to be the favourite symbol. The same 
writer has tried to interpret what these animals symbolised. Of 
these again the lion, the elephant, the bull, and the horse 
are explained as the riding animals of the guardians of four 
quarters. They are Vaisravana or Kubera with the lion on the 


1 . See Ar. Sur. of Jndia, An. Report for 1922-23, p. 13. 

2. Bakhra and Rampurva pillars are assigned to the reign of 
Bindusara {Memoirs of Ar. »S»r, No. 30, p. 31). 

3. VohLXV.pp. "221-240.,, 
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north, 1 Dhrtarastra with the elephant on the East, Virudha^ with 
horse on the South, and Vi rupaksa with the bull on the West. 
This theory is said to be current as tradition in Ceylon, supported, 
according to him, by the evidence of archaeology. From this 

Smith formulates the theory^ of the universality of the church, 
<the congregation from the four quartei's, present and absenf v 
Secondly the lion is the vahana or the riding animal of Kubera 
the king of the Yaksas, and this god is worshipped by the 
Buddhists from Khotan to Ceylon. 

Thirdly the selection of the symbol was influenced in some 
cases by the origin of monks. 

Fourthly the number four has some mystic significance but 
it does not occur to him. 

We shall now proceed to examine these statements in 
seriatim. It is possible that some of the animals are the vdhanas 
or the guardians of four quarters. But the Ceylon tradition 
adverted to by Vincent Smith is incredible for the reason it is 
neither the Buddhist view nor the Brahmanical view. For 
example we do not meet with the word Dhrtarastra and even 
Virudha in the sense of a god affording protection to a certain 
dik or quarter in the accredited early Buddhist works like the 
Jdiakas. If these deities have anything to do with the Buddhist 
conception of the four quarters of the world, it is just possible 
that they should have been mentioned in some connection or 
other. It would then appear that the Ceylon tradition seems to 
be a distorted version of the Brahmanical conception of dik- 
palas. According to the Brahmanical literature there are asta- 
dikpdlas or eight deities for the eight quarters including N. E., S, 
E., S. W, and N. W. Confining for our present purpose to the 
four principal quarters, Kubera is the lord of the North, Indra 

1. Dhrtarastra may be identified with Indra. I 

is the term and means he who held the kingdom under this sway. That 
Indra is the lord of the East is supported by the Brahmana belonging 
to the Black Yajur Veda. 

2. Virudha can be identified with the Vedic God Agni, the sacred 
fire that spirings up by the churning of two logs of asvattha wood for 
sacrificial purposes. The Brahmana says. 

From this it can be inferred that the horse is associated with Agni. 
According to the Hindu calculation Agniya: is south-east. Therefore 
the Ceylon tradition may be a confusion between south and south-east. 

3. Z. D. M. G. Vol. LXV. pp. 238-9. 
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the lord oi the East, Yama the lord of the South, and Varuna the 
lord of the West.^ According to the Mdfiasdra^ the treatise on 
Indian Architecture, a human being is the vdliana of Kiibera, 
the elephant for Indra, the buffalo for Yama and the crocodile 
for Varuna.f With regard to other animals occurring on the top 
of the pillars, Garuda is the riding animal of Visnu whose 
worship is conducive to the destruction ot enemies {satrundsa},^ 
From Chapters LXII and LXIII of the Mdnasdra we learn that 
the boll is the riding animal of Siva and the lion is the vdhana of 
gods (devdndm vdhmiam). But generally the lion is associated 
with the goddess Durga, the consort of Siva. We do not meet 
with the horse as the special vdhana of any deity, and it would 
appear that it was the common vehicle of all gods. An examina- 
tion of the Reports of Archaeology issued by the respective circles 
shows the erection of such pillars by various kings in different 
places. We have Garuda capital on the Heliodoros pillar of 170 
B. C.^ down to the Badal pillar inscription of the time of Nara- 
yaiiapala of the Pala dynasty of Bengal and perhaps later.^ In 
these places the mythical bird Garuda is symbolical of the 
worship of Visiju. Again^ we find three elephant pillars of the 
Hoysala time standing S, E. of the Hunisesvara temple at agra^ 
hdra Bachahalli^ lion pillars in the navarahga in the Vidyasan* 
kara Temple at Srhgeri, If we examine the purpose with which 
these were erected, the aims seem to be different and do not 
almost agree, it is, therefore, difficult to make these figures on the 
capitals as connoting particular symbols. For the same animal 
symbolically represented as one thing in the Buddhist literature 
and as the other thing in the Brahmanical literature, in fact 
most of these animals and even more are found mentioned in the 
Jdiakas perhaps symbolising the Buddha himself. In the 
Jdiakas it is said that the Bodhisattva came to live as a bulF and 


1* mbdakalpadruma^ p. 709. 

2. P. K. Acarya, Ind. Architecture p. 83. 

3. Mdnasdra Cli. LXI. p. 82, P. K. Acarya ed. 

4. Ar, Sur, of Indta^ Am Report for 1908-9, pp. 126-9. 

5. Vol. VII, p. 164. 

6. See Mysore Arch, Report for the year 1914-15. 

7. Ibid, pi. IX. 3. p. 20 and ibid, (1916) pi. VII, p. 14. 

8. ' Nos. 28 and 29: t, pp. 71r4, 
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was also conceived by an elephant in the Himalayas. ^ The 
Jataka No. 23 shows the Bodhisattva coming to life as a through- 
bred Sindh horse^ while the Jataka No. 145 shows that he was a 
maned lion.^ There is again the evidence of the Bodhisattva 
coming to life as a young Garuda.'* Not only here but also in 
the different other Jatakas such things are mentioned. 

Let us pass in review what the Brahmanical literature has to 
say of these animals. In the Rgveda Samhila there are a number 
of references to the lion and in a hymn^ it is compared to Rudra 
and is spoken of as the dread wild beast that slays.® The 
hastin or elephant is also met with in the early and is 

famed for its strength and virility.® The Vrsabha or the bull 
occurs in more than one place.® The bull is represented as 
sacrifice, (R. V.TV. 58. 3). The word Vrsan literally 

sprinkling is used with reference to Indra who kills the Vrtra 
(clouds) and lets flow the waters by Soma sacrifice. We know 
Indra and Soma are intimately connected with sacrifice. We have 
again the mention of or horse in a number of places.^® 

There are two hymns in praise of the horse god Dadhikravan 
(R. V. IV. 39 & 40). The latter is worshipped for sweetness 
which is identical with madhuvidya or highest knowledge. Thus 
the horse is intimately connected with Jnanam or knowledge”. 
It is significant to note that Yajnavalkya received the yajus 
from the Sun god in the shape of a horse.^® All these animals, at 
least most of them, have in course of time become the riding 
animal of various deities as is testified by the Purana literature 
and the Agama texts as well as the Siljasastra texts. Even 
to-day in all the Hindu temples we find the bull or Nandi stand- 
ing against the image of Siva, the lion against the image of Durga 


1. No. 73. /t/id. p. 175. 

2. /6id. p. 61, 

3. /did. p. 306. 

4. No. 360, Vol. Ill, p. 124. 

5. II, 33, 11. 

6. Vedic Index Vol. II, p. 448. 

7. R. V. I. 64. 7 Sr IV. 16. 14. 

8. Vedicindex Vol. II, p.501. 

9. I. 94, 10 Sr VI. 46. 4. r 

10. R. V. I. 83. 1.: other references quoted in the yedic Index. 

11. lam indebted to Dr. Kunhan Raja for this information. 

12. See Vapi F ur ana. Ch. 61. st, 21. 
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the elephant against the image of Subrahmanya (this is only in 
some temples) and the Garuda against the image of Visnu. Thus 
we see that long before the epoch of ih^ J&ahas^ animal symbo- 
lism has been worked in detail and realised to the full This 
formed a model for the Buddhists who adopted the institutions 
of the established religion so far as they served their purpose. 
In fact the Buddhism in the days when the jatakas were com^ 
posed did not materially differ from the earlier form of Hinduism 
and it is difficult to differentiate the purely Buddhist from the 
purely Brahman ical. The Buddhist idea was then more or less 
the Hindu idea, and it is not almost correct to differentiate 
anything markedly Buddhistic even in the period of Asoka. Thus 
the theory of universality of the church falls to the ground. 

The second statement of Vincent Smith that Kubera, the 
king of the yaksas, is worshipped by the Buddhists from Khotan 
to Ceylon, and hence his vahana, the lion is the favourite symbol 
may now be examined. Early Buddhism began as a monastic 
sect, the only difference between it and the prevailing religion 
being in philosophic doctrines. The monks of this early organi- 
sation had no belief in the existence of a personal god and much 
less in the image worship of other deities and gods. Their ideal 
was Nirvana and the pleasures of heaven found no place in the 
conception of their life after death. Put shortly, the worship of 
gods like Kubera which is claimed from Khotan to Ceylon is a 
later growth in the tree of Buddhist religion. Further the 
yaksas are a class of the heavenly ser\^ants belonging to the 
category’^ of Gandharvas, Kimpurusas and Kinnaras who always 
waited not only on their lord but on other gods and goddesses 
of the Hindu pantheon. In fact one of the laudatory verses 
addressed to our principal deities is yaksagandharvabhisseviie. 
Again Kubera is the accredited Treasurer of the heavenly king- 
dom, and is a guardian deity of the north according to the Hindu 
notions of universe. If the lion is his riding animal, the lion 
capital, the favourite of all capitals, has nothing to do with the 
Buddhists but on the other hand connotes distinct notions of the 
early form of Hinduism. That the lion is the vdhana of Kubera 
rests on a frail reed of the Ceylonese tradition. But there is 
evidence to show that the Ceylon kings were using the lion-flag 
from very early times.^ It is largely claimed by the Piiranas as 

1 . See Rasanayagalm Amient Jdffm p. 43. 
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the riding animal of Durga, the consort of Siva. We have a 
number of portrait sculptures in many a temple in all India 
illustrating these. If this is accepted, the sakU cult can be traced 
to several centuries before the Christian era of which these 
monuments with the crowning sculptured lions are a relic, 
A simple evidence of the antiquity of this animal symbolism is 
afforded by the msta temples located on the main roads between 
two big villages, where we see huge images of lions, elephants and 
horses, symbololical of the god Sasta. Sasta is a very old deity 
and it is a pity that such temples are now almost in ruined con- 
dition. Sasta seems to be another form or variant of mUa and 
sakti. It would appear that these animals which were largely 
used in ancient warfare beginning with the wars between the 
De%)as and the Asuras, gradually became the vahana of one god 
or other, when arts of peace were developed. Those pre-Asokan 
pillars with animal capitals were pillars of victory, planted as 
memorials by ancient kings of whom we have unfortunately no 
record, the images of the capital representing the emblem of 
their ensign, symbolical of the object of their worship. This is 
more or less the view taken by Ram Prasad ChandaL Here it is 
pointed out that Mauryan Pillars crowned by animal standards 
were primarily intended for worship. Chanda refers^ to the Bhar- 
hut rail with an elephant with the driver carved on one side and 
a horseman with a Garuda-siandard on the other representing a 
procession which offers a paralle to the procession of four- 
standard-bearers in a find of a three-sided prism of faience at 
Mohenjodaro.^ Among the four standards, two of the ensigns 
are not distinct and the other two are crowned by a bird and the 
bull. This servas a basis to tpce pillar cults to the Chalcolithic 
period in the Indus Valley. If due consideration is given to this 
fact as indeed we should the conjectures in regard to the selection 
of the symbols turn out to be mere conjectures and nothing 
more. 

The other argument is that the choice of the symbol might 
be influedced ^^by the origin or nationality of the monks of an 
adjoining monastery, A column erected near a monastery 
occupied by southern monks might well be placed under the care 


1 . See Memoirs of Ar. Sur^ of India No. 34, pp. 31-33. 

2. Memoirs of Ar. Sur. of India No. 41 , p. 35. 

3. See An* Report of Ar^ Sur* of India 1 925-26 p. 87. 
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of the guardian of the south.” This is again a surmise that has no 
legs to stand on. This theory is based on the assumption that 
the four animals were symbolical of the guardian deities of four 
quarters. When the very premises is questioned, there is no force 
in building a theory on doubtful issues. Archaeological inference 
nullifies completely this assumption. The extant pillars 
discovered and attributed to Asoka, and the locale which the 
Chinese ti'avellers assign them tell a different tale altogether. 
In other words all the pillars in the north do not possess the lion 
on ther tops, in the east the elephant, in the south the horse, and 
in the west the bull. There is no system or method in the 
arrangement of these monuments. The fact of the matter is that 
these pillars and capitals, at best most of them, stood in the age 
Asoka uncared for, and on these he got them inscribed. As most 
of them were not erected by the king himself, surely he could 
not be responsible for their arrangement at different localities. 
Thus with the attribution of these monuments to Asoka being 
open to question, the Buddhist tradition that he erected these as 
fitting memorials to perpetuate the fame of some of Buddha’s 
acts is not convincing. 

Lastly Smith attaches some mystic importance to the 
number four. Four are not the symbols assigned to these monu- 
ments by the Chinese records. There are seven capitals distin- 
guished, the three additions being the wheel, Garuda and man. 
The idea of four animals has perhaps been suggested by the figures 
of these animals carved on the Sarnath Pillar which is itself a 
veritable museum of sculptures, which are, according to Sir John 
Marshall, ‘masterpieces in point of both style and technique.'^ 
Garuda, Smith agrees, is the vehicle of Visnu, and he explains 
this away by saying that to the Ceylon Buddhists Visnu was the 
protector of the island. Smith even goes to the lengh of hazard 
a conjecture that the image of the Garuda could have been later 
on substituted in the place of the original capital. That this is 
only a fiction of the imagination is proved by the fact of tracing 
a Garuda pillar as early as 170 B. C. of which we have already 
spoken. It is just possible that such pillars existed before 170 
B. C. In a word the cult of Siva and Visnu was so popularly 
prevalent that it was difficult for the early Buddhist to rise in 

1. Ar. Sur. of India, An. Report for 1904-5 p. 36: Ibid 1908-9 see 
note on p. 145. 
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revolt and cry a halt. Amprig the monuments described there 
are still two more images, that of a wheel and of a human being. 
That the wheel need not be necessarily the dharma cakra of the 
Buddhists is obvious from the association of ideas with which 
we have been concerned so long. Among the chief emblems of 
Visnu is the Cakra 'md perhaps the wheel is this consider- 

ing that Visnu is worshipped and Garuda is regarded symbolical 
of Him. 

Again the representation of the figure of a man on one of the 
monuments suggests that the pillar is more symbolical of Kubera 
than the lion. For it is a human being who is the vahana of 
Kubera, Hence Kubera is styled NaravahanaL This will also 
solve once for all the mystery of the figure of a man on the 
capital. 

We can add to these peculiar symbols, the facts of the 
abacus of the Lauriya Nandangarh pillar /ornamented with a row 
of Brahmanr geese pecking their food/ According to the 
Mdnasdra (Ch. LX) the goose (hamsa) is the vdhana of Brahma, 
The chapter closes with the statement that '^rows of geese should 
be beautifully carved or painted in the temples of the gods and 
in the mansions of Brahmans and kings.*'2 As usual we have also 
the hamsa jCitaka^ where the Bodhisattva is said to have been 
born as the Buddha. The Boddhisattva is said to have been 
born as an ascetic, as a Brahman, as a householder, as a 
merchant, as a smith, as a teacher, as a pupil, as a robber, as a 
barber, and so forth. Surely it would be foolish to regard every 
one of these as symbolising the Buddha, and it is indeed difficult 
to reconcile these different births ascribed to Gotama. just as 
Hindu mythology has it that Visnu took ten avatars^ in the shape 
of fish, pig, tortoise etc, with a definite object in view for such 
incarnation, the Buddhist mythology could attribute these various 
previous births of the Buddha in different guises. From this 
it would be rash to conclude that this or that symbolises the 
Buddha, 

Another peculiarity to be noticed in discussing the capital 
of the column above mentioned is that the capital is in the shape 
of a bell The bell capital is generally traced to the Persepolitan 

1. Ind, Architecture : P. K. Acarya P. 83, note. 

2. Ibid, p. 81. 
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model. E. B. Havell has valid reasons to suppose that the 

shape of the capital is not that of a bell but of a lotus, the flower 
sacred to Visnii.* According to A. K. Coomaraswami the lotus 
capital and tlie lotus pedestal or seat (pudmaplthci, pcidmSsaua'j 
represent one and the same form, and that the is 

found in connection with Sri Laksmi early in the second century 
B. C. and may well be much older. From an examination of the 
Vedic sources it is concluded that the symbolical significance of 
this motif consists of representing the waters which support the 
earth.2 As against these authorities to maintain that the shape of 
the capital is that of a bell and that it has something to do with 
the Buddhism is quite an untenable proposition. 

In the light of these explanations it is not fair to attribute 
ihe stupas and pillars associated with Asoka to some Buddhist 
motif and then speak of Asoka as a Buddhist. The fact that he 
enlarged to twice the size the stupa of Konagamana whom 
orthodox Buddhism would style as heretic, and also the act th 3 t 
he got three caves erected m the Barabar Hills for the sect of the 
A jivikas, the rival sect of the Buddhists, are enough to infer that 
Asoka had profound sympathy with sects which Buddhism would 
not ordinarily tolerate. 

If again we are to alight at a new interpretation to the 
animal symbolism as the one we have given above, there is no 
justification for the theory that the monuments too go to prove 
Asoka’s faith in Buddhism. On the other hand there is sufficient 
testimony to the catholicity of religious views adumbrated by the 
monuments which is the most wonderful and the best relieving 
feature of the Hindu religion, It is absurd to think of Buddhists 
worshipping Visnu and Kubera. It is not easy to believe that 
such ferocious animals like the lion and the elephant symbolise 
the Buddha himself, the enlightened sage of Kapilavastu. The 
Jataka tales mentioning the Bodhisattva coming to life in diffe- 
rent forms of animals, birds and human beings perhaps intended, 
to demonsti'ate the universality of the Buddha’s soul and exhibit 


him to the world at large as the all-pervading One. Whatever 
this may be, the monuments of Asoka cannot carry conviction 
home to decide the religious leaning of the emperor to Buddhism. 

1. Aryan Rule, 106. 

2. . See Ind. His. Qtiarv Vdi. VI, No. H the article on the Origin of 
the Lotus, {jso-called Bell) 373*375, 
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TOLKAPPIYACCOLLATIKARAKKURIPPU [in TAMIL]— a CRITICAL 
STUDY OF THE COLLATIKAKAM WITH ALL THE AVAILABLE 
COMMENTARIES by Dr. P.S. Subrahmanya Sastri, M.A., L.T., 
Ph. D., Assistant Editor, Tamil Lexicon, University of 
Madras. xxx+ 26 pages. Price Rs. 3-2-0 or six shillings. 

Dr. P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri has laid the public under 
deep obligation to him by his valuable publication, the Tolkap- 
piyaccollatikarakkurippu. It is well known, to bear repetition, 
that the oldest extant Tamil Grammar happens to be the 
Tolkappiyam, composed long ago by a great grammarian, who 
possessed, besides a good knowledge of Tamil, high proficiency 
in Sanskrit. Several commentators, including Ilampuranar, 
Cenavaraiyar, Naccinarkiniar, Teyvaccilaiyar, Kallatanar etc. 
have composed learned commentaries upon the Tolkappiyam and 
almost all of these knew Tamil and Sanskrit to an equal degree. 
It was the combined kiiowledge of these two languages that 
enabled these scholars to compose standard commentaries. 
A perusal of these will clearly show the extent to which they were 
indebted to their knowledge of Vyakarana, Tarka and Mimamsa. 
Dr. Subrahmanya Sastri combines in himself a good knowledge 
of the sastras with a clear perspective of the technicalities of 
Tamil Grammar and this has eminently fitted him to confidently 
undfeflake a systematic research in the Tolkappiyam. The author 
has utilised all the commentaries referred to above, besides availing 
himself of the information which works like the Pratisakhyas 
of the Rg, Taittiriya and Sukla Yajurvedas, the Nirukta of Yaska 
the Astadhyayi and the Siksa of Pacini, the Vakyapadlya of 
Bhartrhari and the commentary of Helaraja thereon afford. 
It is needless to point out that many of the Cangam works have 
been abundantly used in the course of the work. We agree 
with Mahavidvan R. Raghava Aiyangar that the solution of the 
problem of Uriccol i.e., that it is the base of a noun or verb, is a 
distinct contribution to our knowledge of Tamil Grammar. 

We heartily congratulate the author on this, his able produc- 
tion and request him with Mahavidvan R. Raghava Aiyangar as 
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he remarks in his preface, to continue his researches in the other 
two chapters of the Tolkappiyam the Eluttatikaram and the 
Porulatikaram and give us the benefit of his studies, 

T. K. Chintamani. 


Reports of the Archaeological Department of the Cohin 
State for the years 1926-27, 1927-28.-by P. Anujan 
Acchan, Cochin Govt. Press. Price as 12, each. 

^ The two reports under review clearly indicate that the 
Archaeological Department of the Cochin State has been turning 

out useful work in spite of the limitations under which it has to 

carry on its duties. The discovery of the ruins of a city near 
Tiruvaucikkulam believed to have been the ancient capital of 
Ceraman Perumal, the disciple of Sundaramurti Nayanar, is 
indeed very important and if the Government continue the 
excavations and expose the city, it will form a land-mark in the 
history of South Indian archaeological finds. 

The reports are accompanied by a number of plates illustrat- 
ing the ancient monuments of Cochin. The inscriptions that were 
discovered by the department have also been edited, but it would 
have been better if the estampages of such inscriptions were 

reproduced along with them. 


T. R, Chintamani. 
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Annals OF THE Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 

VOL. X parts i TO iv. 

1. A Peep into Later Buddhism : Mr. B. Bhattacharya 
deals with the cultural History of India for the whole of the 
Tantric period from the 7th century A. D. to the advent of the 
Muhammadans in India, as based on the “apparently uninterest- 
ing and much neglected and much hated literature of Tantrism.” 

2. Slow progress of Islam power in Ancient India : by Prof. 
D. R. Bhandarkar. This forms No. 1 among the Indian Studies 
wherein an attempt is made to trace the progress of Islam 
power in India from 712, A.D. when the Arabs first invaded 
India till 1192, A. D. when the Mahomedans have been recog- 
nised to have settled their hold on India. 

3. The use of the cases in Vedic Prose : Mr. Sukumar Sen. 

4. Studies in Economics in Ancient India : by Mr. Ambuj 
Nath Banerji. The author divides the articles into four heads: 
(1) Divisions of Learning in Ancient India (2) Nature and scope 
of Vartta (3) Relation between Vartta and other sciences (4) 
Students and teachers of Vartta in Ancient India. 

5. A few thoughts on Semantics by Prof. N. H. Puran- 
dhare. 

0. Words in Rg Veda : by Principal Rajvade (continued). 
The Vedic words amati, yahu, yahva, yahvi, yahvih and 
yahvatth are dealt with in this number. 

7. Ekadasadyadhikarana of Mur dr i Misra: by Mr. Umesha 
Misra. This pamphlet is edited from a Ms. preserved in the 
Nepal Durbar. 

VOL. XI, Pt. I. 

1. A fragmentary inscription of Mandu : by Mr. K. K. 
Lele. This is a hymn composed by the great poet Bilhana who 
was patronised by Vindhyavarmadeva and Subhatavarmadeva 
(12th Century A. D.). 

2. Jatinirdkrii ofjitdri : by Mr. Giuseppe Tucci. This a 
short polemical treatise refuting the theories of the Naiyayikas. 
Jainas and MImathsaks. 
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3. The eige: of Pdnini and Sanskrit as a spoken Language : 
Prof. K. A. Pathak adduces arguments, in favour of the theory 
that Sanskrit was a spoken language during ■ the age of Panini 
,(7th century ,B. C.), ' 

A, Were the Vdjas and the Saiapatha Brdh^ 

mana known io Pdnini : by Prof. K. B. Pathak. In disagreement 
with the opinion of Goldstucker the writer concludes that the 
Sukla Yajurveda and its Brahmana were considered Vedic works 
in the days of Panini/' 


Indian Antiquary. 

February 1930. 

Ndsum Inscription of Isdnabhata of Sanwai 887. Only a 
fragment of the inscription is published. It records the 
installation of an image of Siva by one Gamundasvamin^ the 
preceptor of the chieftain Isanabhata, son of Dhanika, who is 
contemporaneous with the Guhila chief of Dhavagarta of Dabok 
inscription dated 207 Harsa Samvat= 813 A. E. 

BengaVs contribution to Philosophical literature in Sanskrit : 
Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarti^ deals with the Bengali authors of 
Vaisnava and philosophical works. 

Periods in Indian History : Mr. G. Richards inaugurates 
a different scheme in naming the historical periods of India. 

Origin of Caste system in India i hj Mr. S. C. Hill. The 
article is to be continued. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

January 1930. 

Discussion of the Buddhist doctrine of momentariness and 
subjective idealism in Nydyasutras : 

Ksanikavdda'' and Vtjnavdda'' have not been pre- 
supposed, as they are believed to be, by the Nyaya siitras. 

Le nom de f^ecriture Kharosti: by Mr. Jean Przylusti. 
The writer gives a different derivation to the word Kharosti. 

Review of Philosophy and Religion. VoI. I. No. 1. 
March 1930. 

Reign of realism in Indian Philosophy : by Mr. R. Nagaraja 
Sarma. The importance and place of the philosoply of Madhva 
among the different schools of philosoply is clearly pointed out. 
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The Philosophical Quarterly. January 1930. 

The theories oj validity in Indian Philosophy : hy Mr. S. B. 
Maitra states the theories of validity and invalidity as con- 
ceived by the Samkhya, Vedanta, Nyaya-Vaisesika and Bauddha 
schools of Philosophy. 


Indian Historical Quarterly. 

December 1929. 

Pusyamitra and the Suhga Empire : by Rai Bahadur Ram 
prasad Chanda ; The writer bases this article mainly on the 
Hathigumpha inscription. This instalment is the second in the 
series. 

Machinery of administration as depicted in Kautilya : 
by Dr. N. N. Law. This is the second instalment in the series 
of articles; this deals with the officers in the royal household 
and the department and espionage. 

Subandhu or Bdnabhatta — Who is earlier? by Prof. Siva- 
prasad Bhattacharya. 

On some Tadtuk texts in Ancient Kambiya : by Dr. Bagchi. 
Works like Jayadrathayamala; Brahma Yamala; Nisvasatatlva 
Samhita, Sammohatantia, Sangitalola are considered. 

Commentary on Sdradatanaya' s Bhdvaprakasa : by Mr. 
V. Venkatarama Sarma : A fragment is published. 

March 1930. 

Machinery of administration in Kautilya : by Dr. N. N. 
Law. This is a continuation from the previous number. 

Problems of Natya Sasira ; by Mr. Manoranjam Ghosh. 
Whether Bharata or Adibharatais the basis for the Natya Sastra 
is discussed, the Natya Sutra legend about the origin of Natya 
is untrustworthy; the disappearance of the Natasutras of Krsasva 
and Silalin the father of the Natasutra is due to Socio-political 
influences after Panini. 

Antiquity of Tantrism ; by Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarti. 
A succint history of Tantrism as found in various passages of 
literature is made out. 

Bharatavakya : by Mr. Vibhutinatha Jha. Bharatavakya 
are witten by the actors and not by the authors. 
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Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies 

1929 

Sarvananda and Vallabhadeva : by Mr. S. K. De. A defence 
of the date of the Subhasiiavalt of Vallabhadeva, as advanced by 
the doctor himself. 

La loi dc Symetre dans la Chando^ya Upanisad : by Mr. 
P. J. Przyluski. 


Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 
September — December 1929. 

A new Silpa work : by Mr. P. N. Bose. 

A noie on {buddha) pratimalaksanam of the 13th century 

A. D. 

Journal of the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
OF Bengal. 

The Chauhanas : by Mr. R. R. Haidar. 

A chronological sketch of Chauhanas (Chahamanas) of 
Sambhar, Ajmer and Ranthanbhor. 


Journal OF the Andhra Historical Research Society. 

July and October 1929. 

Satavdhanas — were they Andhras : by Pandit V. Prabhakara 
Sastri. The Pandit opines that the Satavahanas were Andhras 
and adduces evidences in favour of his theory. 

The Evolution of Brahmanical Hierarchy : by Mr. Bhima 
Sankara Rao. — This is a continuation of the article which 
appeared in Vol. Ill of the above journal. This instalment deals 
with the fall of the Brahminical hierarchy and the growth of 
Buddhism. 

Judicial system in Ancient India : by Mr. J. Ramayya 
Pantulu. This part deals with the Trial by Ordeal. 


Morning Star. 

March 1930. 

The Vratya and the Yati : (to be continued) by Rai Battadur 
Ram Prasad Chanda : After elucidating the origin of the 
Dhyanayoga, he concludes that Yoga as a system of exercise for 
giving magical povtws originated mainly among the Non- 
Brahmin or Pre- Aryan pofiet^|ion in Ancient India. 
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Parallel passages in the Glia and the Bible i by Dr. Susil 
Sarkar. 


Tne Epigraphica Indica. 

October 1929. 

The Garavapadu grant of Ganapaiideva : Saka 1282. by 
C. R. Krishnamacharlu : It is to be noted that this grant gives 
out the geneology of the Kakatlyas. 

The Jitnagddh inscription of Jtvaddman L: by Mr. 
R. D. Banerji. The inscription under consideration pertains to 
the reign of Mahaksatrapa Jivadaman I. who reigned somewhere 
between the 2nd and the 3rd centuries A. D. 

Centamil. 

November — December 1929. 

Ceravamicdvali : by Pt. M. Raghava Iyengar. A geneological 
table of the Cera Kings accordings to the Marmnakkattdy am and 
the Makkattdy am, 

Centamilcelvi, 

Patrons of Tamil Literature : by Mr. M. S. Piirnalingam 
Pillai. The author gives a list of 16 Kings who were great 
patrons of learning, including Nalaikkilavan-nakan, Tiru-k»killi, 
Atan, Veliman and others. 

Some obsolete Tamil words : hy Mr. M. V. NalHappa Pillai. 
In this instalment the word Kaniali is considered. 
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The only edition of the Dhvanyaloka till now available is full of mistakes. 
Those mistakes have been now removed with the aid of a large number of Manu-' 
scripts and difficult textual problems are satisfactorily solved. An important feature 
of this edition is that a scholarly and extensive commentary on the Locana, called 
Kaumudl, which was till now practically unknown, is printed along with the Locana. 
Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri adds a small Vrtti called Upalocana. The edition will be 
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■THE OLDEST ACCOUNT OF THE TAMIL ACADEMIES:; 

BY 

T G. ArAVAMUTHAN, M.A., 

Advocaiej Madras, 

(Continued from page 201 of VoL IV., J. O. R. M.) 

II 

When was the Pandik-Kovai written and in praise of whom 
and when was it incorporated in the commentary on Iraiyanar's 
grammar? To answer these questions is really to determine the 
date of the commentary. 

From the 329 stanzas we have of the Kovai, we can make 
out a long list of names, or appellations, of the hero — or the 
heroes — of the stanzas, and an equally long list of the victories 
won by him — or them. The principal among the names would 
seem to be Nedu-Maran, Parahgusan and Ari-kesari, and the 
more noted of the victories would seem to be those won at Nel- 
veli, Sahgara-mahgai and Viliham.^ Were all these names borne 
by the same king or by different kings of different times, and 
should all these victories be assigned to one king or to many ? 

From epigraphic records we know of a Pandya king to 
whom a good number of these appellations were applied and who 
was victorious in many of the battles mentioned in the poems of 
the Pandik-Kovai, The king is generally known as Nedu«Maran 
and there is a consensus of opinion that the Kovai had him for 
its hero. He is variously assigned to the close of the 7th 


1. They have been analysed by Narayanasami-Aiyar and 
Gopinatha-Rao in (1908 JL) xxxvii. 193-8. A closer analysis is 
necessary and will be illummating. 
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century, 1 the middle of the Sth* and the latter half of the same 

century. 3 

But there are some appellations and achievements recorded 
in the stanazas of the Kovai which are not to be found in the 
epigraphic records which speak of the king, and it has therefore 
been thought that * it is quite possible that a rhetorical work like 
this took for its hero a saintly king of legendary fame, and attri- 
buted to him all the achievements of the Pandyan line of kings 
that the author could think of in his day'.*^ This suggestion that 
the Kovai gives us a ^composite portrait' of a number of kings of 
the Pandya dynasty is interesting and may have an element of 
truth in it, but would seem to be rather premature. Neither in 
the epigraphic nor in the literary records do we find any clear 
evidence of a multiplicity of kings to whom the appellations and 
the victories could be attributed, and no case has yet been 
made out for abandoning the accepted view that the poem and 
the inscriptions refer to only one king well known as Nedu- 
Maran. We do find, indeed, an occasional poem, of the degene- 
rate days of the Tamils, in which a small poet,— as is the way with 
gentlemen of that tribe,— panders to the debased tastes of an 
insignificant chieftain and makes him sole heir to the vanished 
glories of all the generations of his ancestors and puts him in 
poetic possession of all the lost dominions of his dynasty. Such 
servility never marred the works of the elder days of Tamil liter- 
ature. The MuUTolldyiram, ‘The Three Nine-Hundreds', one of 

L Kanakasabhai-Pillai in Madras Review (l895 Ag.). i. 128, and 
hi The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago^ (1904), 5: quoted by 
Pandit M. Raghava-Aiyangar in EdnaMharam (c. 1902 Ag.) 2-5. This 
identification has been put forward by almost every subsequent writer, 
though generally without acknowledgment: Narayanaswami-Aiyar and 
Gopinatha-Rao in A4. (1908 Jl.) xxxvii. 193-8; Gopinatha-Rao in ST 
(1907D-8J) vi. 55-9, M. Srinivasa-Aiyangar in Tamil Studies (1914) 253; 
Dr. S. Krishnaswami-Aiyangar in The Beginnings of South Indian 
History 253-6; M. S. Ramaswami-Aiyangar in South Indian 

lainism (1922) 147-8; K. V. Subrahmanya-Aiyar in Ancient Dekhan 
(1917), 112-7) and P. T, Srinivasa-Iyangar in 
(1929) 229-30. 

2. Prof, K. A. Nilakantha-Sastri, Pandyan Kingdom (1929) 17, 
51, 53-5. 

3. A*//. III. 4^8. 

4* Prof. K. A. Nilakantha-Sastri, /A, 55, L 
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the older poems in Tamil, is an apt illustration. Its sole pur- 
pose was to blazon the glories of the three well-known dynasties 
of the Tamil land, the Chdlas, the Cheras and the Pandyas, de- 
voting to each of them a set of nine-hundred stanzas, and yet the 
poet did not fall victim to the temptation of attributing to the 
Chola, or the Chera or the Pandya of his days the achievements 
of all his ancestors. In the 106 stanzas of that poem which are 
all that have survived to us,^ we have a stanza^ in praise of a 
Ch5Ia king, Karikala,^ and another^ in praise of his descendant 
Koc-Sem-kan,5 and another in eulogy of a Pandya king born 
under the asterism Uttiradam.^ Obviously, the poet seeks to pre- 
serve distinctly the personality of each of the three kings, and, 
nowhere does he attempt to evolve composite pictures. The 
Pandik-Kovai does not seem to be very far removed from the 
MtiUTolldyiram in point of time and there is no reason to appre- 
hend that it departed so far from the MuUToUdyiram as is im- 
plied in the hypothesis that the poet has piled the mantles of 
generations of a line of kings on the puny shoulders of the last of 
the line. 

For our purpose, however, it is really unnecessary to canvass 
this issue at any length. Even if it happens that the poet had 
in mind the achievements of a number of kings instead of only 
one king, the date of the Pandik-Kovai would still remain 
unaffected. The differences among historians as to the date of 
Nedu-Maran are themselves due to the fact that some incline to 
an early date in view of certain of the events attributed to Nedu- 
Maran whereas others incline to a later date in view of the other 
events. Even if the events are distributed among the reigns 
of a line of kings instead of being brought together into one 
reign, the lower and the upper limits would still remain as 670 
and 775 A. D. The king— or kings— of the Pandik-Kovai must 
have therefore flourished between those two dates. Obviously 


1. Collected and edited by Vidwan R. Raghava-Aiyangar, (1905) 

ail except one, \ for which see, TK. TK, 1005 : 

FA 60: PT/,5;L F, : M 114. 

2 . QajiT(j^snm — ....,( 21 ). 

3. See my book, T^e Kaverin the Maukharis and the Satigam Age 
(1925), 14-59. 

4. zt/tOq/.t®....*. ...... ....( 4b), 

5. ,„.,.(39), 
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therefore it makes very little difference, for the limited purpose 
ot fixing the date of that poem, whether we hold that it concerns 
itself with one hero or with many. So, w^e may, for the 
present piirpOvSe, assume the probability of the current view 
that the Pandik-Kovai had only one king for its hero and 
that he must have flourished somewhere between about 670 and 
775 A.D. The conclusions arrived at on this assumption would 
stand good even though the other view might ultimately turn out 
to be the correct oneA 

Instances are not unknown of commentators on Tamil 
grammars having composed poems in honour of their patrons 
and incorporated them into their own commentaries. Most of 
the early chiefs of the Tamil country would have been forgotten 
if the poems in which they are praised had been lost : many of 
them, mere flies in their time, are yet preserved in the amber of 
the verse of the panegyrists. It may be that our commentator 
was anxious to pay his sovereign, or patron, not only the com- 
pliment of a Kovai in his praise or in praise of him and his fore- 
bears, but also the further compliment of incorporating the 
Kovai itself in a commentary which was bound to be 
studied closely by generation after generation of pupils, not to 
speak of scholars and poets: if this was the case, the commentary 
and the poem must have proceeded from the same pen and the 
commentator and the patron of the poet must have been 
contemporaries. We have no warrant, however, for assuming 
that invariably a commentator himself composed the verses 
which he utilised for illustrating his exposition: possibly, 
our commentator took up a Kovai which lay ready to 
hand and turned it to his purpose, — and, in this case, it is 
probable that the commentator was removed from the poet 
and his patron by some distance of time, unless it had happened 
that poet and commentator, both actuated by a desire to pay 
court to the patron, collaborated to produce a commentary with 
illustrative quatrains incorporated into it, — a rather unlikely 
event. 

But another possibility has also to be considered, — that of the 
commentary having been added to at different times. The majo- 


1. Merely with a view to simplifying the discussion I shall pro- 
ceed, from this point, on the*basis that only one king was the hero of 
the Pandik-KBvaL 
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riiy of the illustrative verses,— if we omit the Kovai and the 
grammatical bits,— are, as far as we have been able to trace them, 
taken from the works which are generally accepted as belonging 
to the Last Academy.^ On this circumstance has been built a 
theory that the commentary was originally written by Nak-KIrar 
and that he quoted only from the works of that Academy and 
that some time later the stanzas of the Pandik-Kovai were 
engrafted on the original commentary with such modifications 
as were consequential.^ It has been even said that ^the modern 
commentary, such as it is, exhibits two layers, one which is old 
with most of the illustrations in archaic Tamil from the classics, 
with the second layer superimposed where the illustrations to the 
extent of 315 stanzas of poetry are made on purpose in a more 
modern language to be ordinarilyv understood by the pupils/^ 

This theory is hard to prove: no facts of any value have 
been adduced in support of it.^ The commentary as we have it 
contains not only the quotations from the Pandik^xovai and the 
ToUKdppiyam and the works of the Last Academy but also a 
large number of quotations from poems and grammars of which 
we know very little.® There being no presumption that they 
belong to an age prior to that of the j^dvai^ there is no reason 
why they too should not be excised from the present text to help 
us to arrive at the old commentary postulated for this theory. If 
all these quotations are omitted, and with them all the connective 
ligatures, there would be very little left behind of any value. 


1. They are about 26 in number, as already shown. 

2. Pandit N. Vedasalam in Ama-Sdharam (V. 1902 My), 5; 
Pandit M. Raghava-Ab’angar in Ib, {c, 1902 Ag), 2-5; Dr. S. Krishna- 
sami-Aiyangar in The Begmnings of South Indian History (1918), 254, 

3. Dr. S. Krishnawami-Aiyangar, op cil.^ 253. 

4. The only argument advanced by Dr. S. Krishanswami- 
Aiyangar is this: ‘ That it is so is clearly in evidence on pages 1 25 and 
191 of the late C. W. Thamotharam Pillai’s edition of the Irayanar 
Ahapporul where the classical illustrations are actually put into modern 
Tamil the poetic sentiments being the same, every detail’ {ib. 253). As 
has been pointed out by Prof. K. A. Nilakantha-Sastri, ‘the reference 
to pp. 125 and 191 ... .is not easy to follow’ {Fondyan Kingdom^ 25, 
n> l). Even the illustrations from tht Fdndik-Kdvai are occasionally 
put into ‘ modern Tamil’ as will be shown presently. 

5. They number about in all. 
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Could the ‘Quatrain Sequence' alone have been an interpola- 
tion? The poems of the 'Sequence' are very appropriate as 
illustrations; and the text of the commentary does not look as if 
it had been mangled by the stanzas being forced into it. The 
only visible sign raising a suspicion is that, very often, where a 
quatrain is used to illustrate a proposition, the quatrain is intro- 
duced by a short bit in prose, such as, the ^poem for this is:'. 
The quatrain and the bit of prose could be detached from the 
context: the proposition would still stand intact and intelligible, 
though utterly bereft of the illumination furnished by the illus- 
tration. The illustrative quatrain and the connective ligament 
have therefore the appearance of being later interpolations, — espe- 
cially because in many places the ligature is very brief. But 
brevity seems to be no more than a trick of the commentator to 
draw attention to the illustrative quotation. The poems of the 
'Sequence' are not foreign matter in the texture of the commen- 
tary, Even a casual perusal will suffice to reveal the extent to 
which the commentary seeks to wind itself round the quatrains: 
the commentator has taken pains in the commentary to explain 
and elucidate almost a fourth of the total number of the stanzes 
of the 'Sequence'. 1 It is quite unlikely that an interpolator, to 
conceal the interpolation, spun out explanations of a large 
number of the stanzas and incorporated the stanzas and their ex- 
planation into a pre-existing commentary. No motive could be 
thought of which incited the interpolator to set himself the task 
and no purpose would have been served by such extensive inter- 
polation, A poet might have found both pleasure and profit in 
ringing a sustained paean of versified praise of his sovereign, 
but what pleasure or profit would he have had in wrapping up 
his verses in the winding sheets of another's commentary ? 

We must not lose sight of the important fact that the com- 
mentary will be far less illuminating than now if the quatrains 


1. See I. AF. B., Pmiik-Kdvai, 2, 3, iO, 12, 47, 18-9, 20, 
m, 47-9, 53, 55-8, 68-71, 73-4, 81-2, 84-6, 89, 98, 100, 104-7, 
108, 109-10, 117-8, 130-1, 136, 146-6, 151-2, 161-2, 163-4, 178-9, 
198-9, 205-8, 209, 210-1, 212, 239-40, 245, 255, 267, 272-5, 
280, 282, 290, 298, 305-6, 317, 324-5, Those in bold t 3 T)e are 
explained at greater length in the commentary than the rest. 

It will be seen that, out of a total of 329 stanzas now available, as 
many as 83 are explained in the commentary. 
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were all excised Much of the clarity and a good deal of the 
interest of the commentary are due to these quatrains which fur- 
nish apt illustration of many a recondite distinction. It cannot 
be gainsaid that if these quatrains and the connective ligatures 
are removed on the assumption that they are interpolations the 
rest of the commentary will be quite insipid and portions of it 
will be purposeless. 

The illustrative quatrains are crowded at certain places^ 
especially at the end, with little or no comment or explanation 
between; but, this may be due to the difi&culty of using up in the 
commentary as many as 329 stanzas, — and the difficulty would 
have been as great to a commentator who of deliberate purpose 
started utilising them all as illustrations in his commentary as 
it must have been to a mere interpolator who had to thrust a 
poem or two in each cranny or crevice he detected in the com- 
mentary. If we have regard to the circumstances that in some 
manuscripts the text of the commentary is longer,^ though slight- 
ly so, that more quatrains are found to have had a place in the 
commentary than were originally known to us^ and that the full 
^Sequence' of 400 stanzas was perhaps originally incorporated 
into the commentary/^ we would have some justification for 
believing that the full text of the commentary has not survived 
and we would have an explanation for the occasional crowding 
of the illustrations. The crowding would, then, be due clearly 
to an attrition of the commentary and not to any interpolation 
into it. 

The probabilities are all, therefore, in favour of the conclu- 
sions that the Fandih-Kovai is an essential and intergral part of 
the commentary, that the poet of the Kovai had for his patron, 

1. Ihese are all noted in 1. AF, B, 

2. Compare I. AP, T. with I. AP, B. 

3. At two points in the commentary we seem to have indications 
that some of the illustrative quatrains might have been omitted. 

ercar I. AP. B., 6: 90, 

ueoeifih oiisjsesr isriOGOirtBQsiTtcts, 

I. AP. B.. 39: 224. 

Perhaps these sentences were originally introduced by some late 
scholiast, almost as marginal notes, for the guidance of copyists and to 
indicate the dropping out of some of the illustrations. It is not diffi- 
cult to see how such notes could have slipped into the text of the 
commentary. 
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andj in all probability took as the hero of his poem, a Pandya 
king who bore a multitude of appellations among the principal 
of which seems to have been Nedu-Maran, and that the com- 
mentary could not have been earlier than that king. If the king 
is to be sought for in the period between 670 and 775 A.D. 
it becomes obvious that the commentary and the commentator 
could not have been earlier. 

The standard commentaries on the great poems and com- 
mentaries in Tamil contain occasional references to Iraiyanaris 
treatise and to its commentary and they quote from both: these 
references are likely to help us, however slightly, in fixing the 
dates of the treatise and the commentary. 

The Virutti (^the Extended Gloss ') on Amida-saharanar's 
work on prosody, the Ydppu-^Arum-Kalamj quotes an aphorism 
from Iraiyanaris Ahap-Porul,^ but mentions the name of neither 
the author nor the work,^ Amida-saharanar belongs to the age 
of the great Chola king Rajaraja I (985-1013 A.D.,)^ and the 
Virutti seems to have been written in the days cf Amida-sahara- 
nar himself.^ 

The commentary of Ilam-Puz^anar on the Tol-Kdppiyam 
contains two allusions to the treatise of Iraiyanar, — one of them 
being a reference to what appears to be a doctrine propounded in 
the treatise,^ and the other being a mention of the work by name, 
^Iraiyanar's xalavu-Iyal\^ llam-Puranar is generally known by 


1. No. 35. 

2. sr^u iSp0w QsFrr<^(^ff(TseSl<^. A§. YAK, 
V. B, 55 : 201, 

3. Pandit M. Raghava-Aiyangar, in //AT. 

4. Amida-Saharanar wrote another work, the Ydppu-Arum Kaiak- 
Kdrihaiilb^^hioh was commented on by Guna-sahara|iar, perhaps a 
disciple of his {ib,). This commentary refers to iht Virutti in at least 
four places (Pandit C. R. Govindaraja-Mudaliaris edn. 3 908* pp. 95, 
105, 148, 188.) The Virutti must therefore have been earlier than the 
commentary of Guna4aharanar. 

5. *Qurr 0 LLiS'-ffl( 2 tj* eresru i9p ^^uulLl^ @0 

tK. TK 973 : PA 30; .^7730; IPN. 42 and n. 1. 

6. iSsht-uirtuSpst ^empiUiQiir x&reSiueo. 

TK. TJir 1429 ; PA 484 : AI 172; IP : R. 207 and ». 1. 
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the appellation of Urai-Asiriyar, * The Commentator', and is con- 
sidered the earliest of the great Tamil commentators;’ he quotes 
horn the Suld-manif^ a work attributed to about 900 A.D.,^ and 
was perhaps earlier than the grammarian Pavanandi, — who seems 
to have adopted some of Ilam-Puranar's views, ^ — that is, earlier 
than 1205 A,D, about which time Pavanandi was flourishing in 
the court of the chieftain Siya-Gangan.^ 

Another of Tol-Kappiyar's commentators, Per-Asiriyar, 
refers often to Iraiyanar's treatise and 'its commentary. In one 
place he refers to the treatise by the name Kalavu^Iyalf^ and in 
anothe*" he quotes the first aphorism of the treatise and suggests 
that the commentator was Nak-Kirar the son of Kanakkayanar 
of Madurai.^ In other places in his commentary, he speaks of 
'those' of the three Academies, — the First, the Middle and the 
Last,^ — and of 'the three classes of Academies'^ and of 'the 


1. See lower down. 

2. See TK. TK 1439: FA 494: SI 182: IF: R. 215 n. 

3. Gopinatha-Rao in ST’. (1906D- 7J.) v, 102. See also T. S. 
Kuppaswami-Sastri in TamilAham (1905 Jun) 136. M. Srinivasa- 
Aiyangar opines that the Suld-mani composed .... probably in 
the reign of the Pandya king Jayantan (A.D. 150) and named after his 
father Maravarman Avani Chulamani' {Tamil Studies^ 2\^ n. See also 
Ib, 391-2). 

4. Pandit M. Raghava-Aiyahgar, in ST’. (1906 M-j) iv.305. 

5. Gopinatha-Rao in ST’. (1909 Jun-Jul.) iv. 396-9; MMU. V. 
Saminada-Aiyar’s edn. of Namiul with Mayilai-N adar’s commentary 
(1918), vii-xii. 

6. Lap gas S^Coo/zrissr...' 

TK. TK 1443: FA 498: SI 186: FA: B 489. 

7. ujtQ II irOojdr poi ifi , La^mirsestsmd 

SfrtU(^iT LoS(^iT IBS'S iiQn(osr ^GaiiQiu(T£^(^^ 

TK. TK 1598: FA 653: MI 98: FA: B 598-9. 

8 . ^^.riT Qsdji^Llsi^<dr 

TK. TK 1237: FA 292: UI 17: FA: B 115. 
TK. TK 1493 : PASAZx SI 236 PA -.S 526. 

TK. TK 1337 : PA 392 : S/ 80 : PA. B. 296. 

9 . iSpu.T^iT_emc^S(^u> eums 

»,T«Br0 en^empOprrSluiilL. ^irmQ(^0w 

TK. TK 1594: PA 649: MI 94: PA: B 59V 
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poems composed by those of the three classes of Academies'^ 
and of ^ those of the First, the Middle and the Last Academies 
and other authorities'. ^ Elsewhere, he says that ^ when (the 
Tol-Kdppiy am) wxiiitn, ihost of the First and the Middle 

Academies must have composed poems' in a certain metre and 
that ^ those of the Middle and the Last Academies composed 
poems in accordance with' the ToUKdppiyam^^ and that some ^ had 
denied (the existence of) one of the two works compiled by the 
Ac idemicians as the Hundred and Fifty Kalis and the Seventy 
Pari-Padals’ and affirms that that work was current in his days.^ 
In yet another place, he speaks of the Kalavu^Iyal having been the 
work of the Lord and quotes a passage from the General Preface 
to the commentary thereon which says that the Tol-J^dppiyam wzs 
the grammar for those of the Middle and the Last Academies 
and attributes that statement to ' Nak-Kirar the son of Kanak- 
kayanar who determined the purport of the Kalavu-Iyal among 
those of the Last Academy'. 5 It is probable that some of these 
references are not indisputably to Academies and Academicians,® 
but their apparent purport may, for the present, be accepted. All 
that we can venture upon in regard to the date of Per-Asiriyar 


1 , Q<0^i£jiL{tlQ£edj0e^Qff^u^&^w 

IL 93, 

2 . fftkis^^rra^ui tS p^rrmQ0'(r^LD 

TK. TK 1292: FA 347: SI 35: FA : B 257. 

stlL^^iumujTp uu9(sksf^^<f Q<9=iijiii&r Qiptu^rQirf^u^ 
(^^0ffiisisfrirp Qu^^fQL£)Au^.,,^6i!f!ss(SG>u^^iis4^friT jfjgv^prS^ 
Uii^m&GdU 

TK. TK 1308 : FA 363: SI 51 : FA : B 253-4. 

4 . ^i€sfl s^p(sisip diU SI <s<sS!tqLb €r(^us ufu;ru.^ Qix><osr^ 

^r/f 0^ir(Si^j^Qippf(dr iiSlo)^OLudr(7i^L 

isS ciyQ///?6U^ qjQ^uu<B^Q us 

TK. TK H06: FA 461 : SI 149 :FA:B 428, 

5. iSpsred^Si^ Ou0L£}{rmu^S(sk QfFUJ^ink^M^ff^ujiiS^ui 

, ^ sm^Suup Qurr(r^<drs<om ssssf&afrojt^fr 

wsf^n rsdSiTir ^@(5® l. s^eorruSlps^ 

Q^rre^struiSfjLim er^Q^fffrSis^dr 

TK. TK 1594 : FA 649 : MI 94 : FA: B 591. 

6. I have in mind the contentious raised by me in an article on 
^hgB.m Literzture In the Mmlu ZzUrary Supp/emeM (April 16, 1930), 
and partially utilised in V. R. Ramachandra-Dikshitar’s Studies in Tamil 
Literature and Hist dry (1930), 4, 5 «5, 6, 21 n\n 
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are the surmises that he might have been a contemporary of 
Ottak-Kuttar, the great poet of the 12th century A.D., and of 
Nemi-Nadar^ (who was perhaps also known as Guna-VIra-Pan« 
didar)^ and that he might have quoted from Guna-Vira«Pandidar's 
Nemi-Nadam ^^ — surmises which suggest that he could not have 
been earlier than the 12th century. 

Adiyarkku-Naliar, in his commentary on the Silapp^^ 
Adiharantf mentions / the commentary on the Porul of Iraiyanar 
written by Nak-KIranar the son of Kanakkayanar/^ Adiyarkku- 
Nallar's patron, Poppanna Gahgeyar, having been probably the 
son of a general of the Hoysala king Visnuvardhana (1100-41 
A.D.), it may be taken that Adiyarkku-Nallar is assignable to the 
latter half of the twelfth century A.D.^ 

We may now summarise the information obtainable from 
the commentaries. There can be no doubt about Iraiyanar's 
Ahap-Pond having been accepted as a work of authority in the 
days of the Viriiiii on Amida-Saharanar’s Ydppii-^Artim-Kalam^ 
and even earlier — -if Ilam-Piiranar was earlier, — by the earliest 
commentator on the ToU/c apply am j who mentions also the name 
of the author as Iraiyanar, but, we hear nothing of the commen- 
tary. By Adiyarkku-Nallar, at the end of the twelfth century, 
the treatise is attributed to Iraiyanar and the commentary is 
attributed to Nak-Kiranar the son of Kanakkayanar. Perhaps 
almost at the same time, Per-Asiriyar takes the treatise to be 
the work of the Lord, receives the commentary as the work of 
Nak-Kirar the son of Kanakkayanar and accepts practically all 


1. V. Sadasiva-Pandarattar in the Preface (pp. v-vi) to his edn. of 
Attiraiyar Per-Asiriyar's Comment on the ‘Podup-Payiram' to the Tol^ 
Kdppiyam (l923). Cf. Kanakasundaram-Pillai s note on Tamil Ndvalar 
Saridai{m\),m 

2. Vidwan R. Raghava-Aiyahgar, in his Preface Cp. 3) to his edn. 
of the Nemdnddam (2nd edn. 1923). 

3. SeeTK. TK, 126\: FA 319, SI 7 i PA: B 179 and the 
quotation being from the Nemi-nddam,, 5. 

4. s6mrss ruj^rr LDS(^T ^(SiS3p{U;^T Quir^f^oair 

ojT^ih IKA. SA. 8 Fd?tiL 1-2. AN. 

5. Gopinatha-Rao in ST". (1901 Jun-Jl.) iv. 401-3. Mahamaho- 
padhyaya V. Saminada-Aiyar, however, refuses to commit himself to 
anything more than that Adiyarkku-Nallar must have been earlier than 
Naccmarkku-Ini 3 ^r (IKA. SA^ Intr. 19 2 
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that is to be found in the commentary in respect of the Academies 
and the origin of the treatise. At any rate, by the close of the 
twelfth century, neither Adiyarkku-Nallar nor Per-Asiriyar 
had any doubt about Nak-Kirar having been the author of the 
commentary. 

It would be incorrect, however, to assume that the treatise 
could not have been much earlier than the eleventh century or 
that the accounts of the Academies could not have become 
current before the twelfth century. Very few of the literary 
works of the earlier centuries have survived, and even the com- 
mentaries of Ilam-Puranar and Per-Asiriyar are only available to 
us in parts. 

On the other hand, we have evidence which seems to 
establish clearly that this commentary must be a much earlier 
work. The evidence is furnished by Adiyarkku-Nallar and Per- 
Asiriyar themselves and is to be found in the very passages 
which have been already quoted. The passages,— one from each 
of these two commentators,— have to be quoted at greater 
length than we have done before. 

Adiyarkku-Nallar, in the course of his commentary on the 
Silapp-AdiJidramj having given an account of the three 
Academies and the historical geography of the Tamil country, 
says. 'If asked as to where this is obtained from, (I say that) it is 
obtained from' a statement in the Silapp-Adihdram itself^ and 
'from'the Commentary on the Pond of Iraiyanar written by 
Nak-Kirar the son of Kanakkayanar and from the Foreword of 
Ilam-Purana-Adihal the Urai-Asiriyar and from other sources', ^ 
To which work did I lam-Puranar write the Foreword to which 
Adiyarkku-Nallar refers here ? It cannot be a Foreword to his 
commentary on the ToUKdppiyam, for we do not find one pre- 
fixed to that commentary. Nor do we know that he wrote any 
other work to which he could have written a Foreword. 
Considering that in the above passage the Foreword is referred 


1. IK A. SA, 11, Kddu- lS-20. 

2 . QugmtjijQpBSdr ^ 

Qsn‘QiKiSL^6\} Os,T^(Sfr*^ S6md<s,Taj(^;r {ssSu^^if 

Qpseiimjnurr^ihf 

IKA. SA, 8 Venii, 1-3, AN. 
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to immediately after the commentary of Nak-Kirar on Iraiyanar's 
treatisCj it is not improbable that what is referred to is a Foreword 
by Ilam-PQranar to a commentary by him on that work. 

This surmise seems to be confirmed by a passage of Per- 
Asiriyar to which a partial reference has been already made* On 
a discussion of what an original work is, Per- Asiriyar holds that 

Kalavu^-Iyal is an original work, and he concludes that 
certain competent authorities would not admit that the ToU 
Kdppiyam is a derivative work which has deviated in some 
respects from the Ahaiiiyam, its original. He states the reason for 
the refusal thus : ^ Because Nak-Kirar the son of Kanakkayanar 
who determined the purport of the Kalavu^Iyal among those of 
the Last Academy has said that to the Academicians of the 
Middle and of the Last Academies the treatise was the 7b/- 
Kdppiyam*', and because he who wrote a commentary for 
those of later times bore testimony to the same effect, and 
because he, being one who had taken the vows of (complete ?) 
renunciation, would not state an untruth\^ This passage 
leaves no room to doubt that Per-Asiriyar knew of two 
commentaries on Iraiyanar's treatise, that he considered Nak- 
Kirar's was the earlier of them and that the latter was the work of 
an ascetic. There being reason to believe that Ilam-Puranar was 
an ascetic, it is highly probable that the later commentary was 
by I|am-Puranar, — a probability which confirms the surmise 
drawn already from the statement of Adiyarkku-Nallar, 

We may, therefore, take it that it is sufficiently established 
that Iraiyanar's grammar had two commentaries, the earlier by 
Nak-Kirar and the later by Ilam-Puranar, and that both of them 
were current in the days of Adiyarkku-Nallar and Per-Asiriyar. 
We do not know when Ilam-Puranaris commentary disappeared; 
perhaps it had ceased to be current by the days of Naccinarkku- 


1 . f s<ss3L^^<9=(^^^^t0lL Qun-(JFj<cks6m u. sems 

S.TOJi^lT LC«S0).T ^ S(o6>U.<^<SFWS p^frirS(^LD 

^ Q^criostruStLJiM ^Ssr(Ty[rrrsed^^{j}^ iS p&!r60^^riTd(^ ©-.sor 

^pis^ QfBtTmufmL^uunffrrsisdiTp Qun'dJ ^Qyjrfrseorr^QiDmu^, 

TK. TJK 1594 ; PA 649 : Ml 94 : PA: B 591. 
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Iniyar who does not mention it at all and refers to the present 
commentary as Nak-Kirar's.i 

Nak-KIrar was obviously earlier than not only Adiyarkku- 
Nallar and Per-Asiriyar but also Ijam-Puranar, But Ilam- 
Pitranar has to be assigned to a period later than the Sula->maniy 
from which he quotes and earlier than Adiyarkku-Nallar by 
whom he is mentioned, that is, he must be later than 900 A, D. 
and earlier than about 1150 A. D. Tentatively we may assign 
Ilam-Piiranar to about 1000 A, D.^ It follows then that Nak- 
Kirar must be earlier still. But by no means can he be earlier 

1. We cannot be sufficiently thankful to Pandit M. Raghava- 
Aiyahgar for having drawn attention to the facts on which the two 
earlier paras are based. [STl (1906 M-J) iv, 305-1 1]. 

The Pandit has also drawn attention to the facts that on two points 
the commentary now current propounds the same view as Iraiyanar 
does in his commentary on the Tol-Kappiyafn and that Senavaraiyar, a 
later commentator on the Tol-Kappiyamy when dealing with those 
points, makes mention of those views as those of Ilam'Puranar, and 
does not even suggest that Nak-Kirar too shared those views. The 
Pandit, therefore, draws the inference that the commentary now current 
on Iraiyanar ’s Grammar is the work of Ilam-Puranar and not the 
earlier one of Nak-KIrar. 

The .Pandit himself recognises that the two instances are too 
slender to base any but a tentative conclusion upon. Of Ilam- 
Puranar^s commentary on the apply am too little is now available 

to enable us to decide that the identity of view is not due so much to 
affinities of thought as to identity of authorship. If casual resemblances 
are to serve as proofs of identity, the mutually corroborative statements 
in the commentaries of Adiyarkku-Nallar and Per-Asiriyar should be 
proof positive of both the above mentioned commentaries having come 
from the pen of only one of them. It is difficult to account for at least 
three important circumstances,-— (<z) how the paragraph affirming the 
authorship of Nak-Kirar came to be inserted in the wrong commen 
tary, {b) how there was a dispute about the authorship of the com- 
mentary and not about the identity of the commentary, and (c) how 
the dispute was not whether Nak-Kirar or Ilam-Puranar was the author 
but whether Nak-Kirar or Uruttira-&:nman was the real commentator. 
None of these difficulties arises if the hypothesis of a later and distinct 
commentary by Ilam-Puranar is accepted. 

2. The sobriquet of ‘Urai-Asiriyar’ which Ilam-Puranar has 
earned must, therefore, be due, not to his being the first commentator 
in Tamil, but to his being the first commentator on the Tol-Kappiyam, 
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than about 670 A. D,, the earliest date for the hero (or for the 
patron of the poet) of the Pandik^Kovau 

On these facts the conclusion becomes irresistible that 
Nak-Kirar's commentary on Iraiyanar's treatise must be later 
than about 670 A. D, and earlier than about 1000 A. D. and 
that Nak-Kirar must, therefore, be looked for between these 
limits. 

Who is this Nak-Kirar ? When did he live? What is 
his title to fame? 

The truth about this Nak-KTrar is unfortunately obscured by 
the passages interpolated into the commentary. If the legend in 
the Preface to the commentary is to be believed, Nak-KIrar was 
a member of the Last Academy and played an important role in 
the play in which Uruttira-Sanman was the leading star. But 
the Preface is not sure about the identity of Nak-Kirar: first, it 
calls him ^the son of Kanakkayanar',^ and then, it makes him plain 
Nak-Kirar, 2 and, lastly, it makes him ^ the son of Kanakkayanar 
of Madurai Those who are familiar with the literature 
attributed to the Last Academy are bound to start with the pre- 
sumption that ' Kanakkayanar ' is a different person from 
^ Kanakkayanar of Madurai' and that, therefore, a Nak-Kirar who 
is the son of the former is not necessarily the Nak-Kirar who is 
the son of the latter. 

Let us turn to the classics of the Sangam literature and 
count the Nak-Kirars we come across. To a poet of the name 
of ^Nak-Kirar' are attributed sixteen poems in the Aha-Ndnurtiy^ 
seven in the Nar-Tinai^ and seven in the J^ttrum-TohaiJ To 
^ Nak-Kirar of Madurai ' are attributed three poems, — one in the 
Ptira-Ndnuru'^ and two in the Aha’^Ndnuru.^ A ^ Nak-Kirar 
the son of Kanakkayanar ' is the author of a poem in the Aha^^ 


1. See above, p. 190 ; see also p. 188. 

2. See above, p. 191. 3. See p. 191. 

4. Nos. 57, 120, 126, 141, 205, 227, 249, 253, 290, 310, 340, 346, 
369, 389. 

5. Nos. 31, 86, 197, 258, 340, 358, 367. 

6. Nos, 78, 105, 131, 161, 266, 280, 368. 

7. No. 395. 

8. Nos. 36, 78. 



Ndnuru.^ A poet, ^ Nak-Kirar the son of Kanakkayanar of 
Madurai ' is the author of two short poems in the Pura-Ndnuru^ 
and of two long poems in the Pattup-Pathi? It is generally 
assumed that all these names refer to the same poet and it is 
consequently believed that he went by the name of Nak-KIrar, 
that he hailed from Madurai and that his father was Kanakkaya- 
nar and that he too belonged to Madurai. But why should we 
assume that all the four names designate the same person and 
why should we ignore the distinctive appellations ? Those who 
wrote the colophons to the Sahgam works have been at great 
pains to indicate differences in personality by adding distinctive 
epithets and appellations: the colophons themselves show with 
what meticulous care the distinctions have been sought to be 
indicated. To ignore such distinctions, before making out a case 
for passing them over, cannot but lead to the utter effacement of 
genuine historical characters and may even result in the creation 
of a ghost which is a dreadful composite of all the suppressed 
personalities. Where, again, are we to draw the line in selecting 
the persons out of whom we would evolve this composite person- 
ality? The really essential portion of the name Nak-Klrar is 
K^rciTi the prefix Na- being only a distinctive particle added as a 
mark of honour and the intermediate being merely a product 
of liaison.4 In the Sahgam literature we come across about 
twenty-five jKirans,— almost each of whomseems to be a distinct 
character.^ If we are to go about clubbing the Nak-Kirans to 


. 1. No. 93. 

2. Nos. 56, 189. 

3. Tiru-Muruhu-Arrup-Padai and Ne^u-nal-vddai* 

4. In both tho, Tiru-Vilaiyddal-Purmams XliQ commtxAztot on 
Iraiyanar’s Ahap-Poru\ is known mainly as Kirau* 

5. In the list below I am not preserving the differences in the 
readings, ‘K^ran^ Kirar^ Kiraiiar'. I am also treating all Ilam-Kirans 
as if they were Kiraus. 

Kirau> Andi Ilam- 
— , Anduvau 
— , Allam- 
— , Idaiyan Nedum* 

— , Inmen 

' — , Uvarkkannnrup-Pullam- 
- — , Eyi^andai mahau^r Ilam- 
— Kasipau 
, Kiram* 
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gether, by what process of reasoning are we to exclude the 
numerous Kirans ? if we include them, do we not make of our 
composite Nak-Kirar a figure all too fearful to behold ? 

To Nak-Kirar is generally attributed the authorship of a 
miscellaneous series of works, apart from those to which we have 
already referred. In the eleventh book of the Holy Canon of the 
Scriptures of Tamil Saivism, as many as ten poems have been 
grouped together under the name of Nak-Kirar, but only one of 
them, the Tiru^Mnruhu-Arrup’-Padai^ is received as a woi'k of 
the Sahgam group.^ In the Virutii on Amida-saharar's Ydppu- 
Arum-xalamf the commentator quotes a prosodic aphorisn' 
from ^ Nak-Kirar's Treatise on Prosody', ^ and, later on, he quotes 
another prosodic aphorism from ^ Nak-Kirar's Treatise and 
immediately below quotes also a versified rule of grammar in 
which mention is made of ^ Nak-Kirar's Treatise on Prosody'.^ 
The last quotation comes obviously from another treatise deal- 
ing at least partly with prosody and that treatise must be earlier 


— , Kuttuvani 
— , Kurum- 
— , Sendan 
— , Tumbi-ser 
— , Tumbi Mosi 
— , Tenikkudi 
— , Padumattu Mdsi 
— , Porundil Ilam- 
— , Madal padiya Madam- 
— , Mulara- 
Mdsi 

— , Vinait-tolil Sd- 
Kiran-Eyirriyan (Kalark-) 

Kiram-Kannaiiar (Kidangil) 

Kiran-Korran (Kadumattu Mdsi) 

Kiran-Sattan (Pandiyan) 

L The authorship of these works is discussed in my forthcoming 
work, Saivism in South India : Medimval Periods 

2. (srdsrso miS (sr(Et^Qptr 

^uutlL^mwiuaio. AS. YAK 93: V : B. 348. 

3 , (orm (BS^irirjsn^dir ^ ... 

...... 0^/r(Sk)«rruL5aj^^isrr(^ QslLsQ€u\ 

AS. YAK. 95: V : B. 414, 
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than the Yappu-Arum-Kalam. It follows that Nak-Kirar's pro- 
sodic work must be earlier still. In the same commentary we 
have reference to a work called * Ndladi-N^a^ \ 

Nak-Kirar's ^Four Hundred QuatrainsV but the work is, perhaps, 
not a prosodic treatise but a sequence of poems of general reflec- 
tions. Two works in Sanskrit, a Sahasra-ndma in praise of the 
goddess of Kalahasti^ and a Lexicon of Sanskrit words^ are also 
attributed to him. We have two poems in Tamil which are said 
to have been sung by him by way of incantations to make one 
man live and make another die.'^ He is said to have also written 
a short metrical treatise in Tamil on an alchemic toipc.^ 

What warrant have we for imputing all these varied works 
to one person, — to one Nak-Kirar ? None, except the supposed 
identity of the name of the authors. Even if a Nak-Kirar was 
the author of many of these works, what authority have we for 
assuming that he was identical with this one or that one of the 
Nak-Kirars we know of as the authors of a number of Sahgam 
pieces? We have no basis for even assuming that all these works 
were composed in the same age. To which of those Nak-Kirars 
is this Nak-Kirar to be equated f Was he Nak-Kirar of 
Madurai, or Nak-Kirar the son of Kanakkayanar, or Nak- 
Kirar the son of Kanakkayanar of Madurai, or the Nak- 


1 . iSIp^thf fsdSffn' mrr^tSL iSTmnpjni Qismessr qj0 

Guesrsiiih crdoeorru) Q^uuQeoirms^. AS. YAK, 57: V: 3. 217 

Pandit M, Raghava-Aiyangar calls this work ‘ Nak-Kiranar’s Adi-ndlu^ 
ST, (1908 0-N) vi. 563: MahamahopMhyiya V, Saminada-Awar calls 
it Ndladi-JSdrfadu Intr. 49). It has also to be noted that a 

treatise of this latter name is also quoted from in AS. YAK, F. B. (l : 
32, 31: 121), but its authorship is not mentioned. 

2. FNN, S^ (1923), Intr. 50. 

3. See ST, (1916 0-N) xiv. 498. 

4. {B<asrgii,,,y,J ^(5sr<sijw, Qufr0}uSI<sO ' 

srenr^ih ^esiisu Q^pS'smQHTuSi^ ^poirrsu ULLi^LDesBrL^u^^frirQufr^LL^ 
ms^uiT €&0<afisar urru^uj iDik^inh 

ufTclL^rruSI^, TK. TK. 1435: FA 490: SI, 178: FA : B 484. See also 
Id, Nl, R. 211, and also TamiTNdvalar-Saridaiy 7-8. 

5. My friend, Dr C, S. MurugSsa-Mudaliyar, head of the Depart- 
ment of Siddha Medicine in the Government School of Indian 
Medicine, Madras, tells me that he possesses a copy of the work. 
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Kirar without epithet or appellation ? Indeed; the Nak-Kirar the 
son of Kanakkayanar who is assumed to be the commentator on 
Iraiyanar's treatise is not generally identified with his namesake 
the author of the poem in the Pura-Ndnuru^ but with a hypothe- 
tical person compounded of all these persons, for, it does not 
suit the miracle-mongers to attribute the marvellous commentary 
to a poet whose reputation has to rest on a solitary poem of 
twenty-three lines. 

The difficulties in the way of rolling up all or most of the 
Kirans and Nak-Kirans into one glorious and peerless Nak- 
Kiran do not end here. Tiru-Navukku-Arasu, a great saint and 
psalmodist of Tamil Saivism who has been located in the middle 
of the 7th century A. D., alludes in a hymn to one of the 
legends which have grown around Sangam literature, — how, 
for obtaining a purse of gold for Tarumi, the god Siva 
became a poet and a member of the Tamil Academy.' That 
such a legend should have found place in Tiru-Navukku- 
Araiu's hymn is, by itself, ^ cogent proof that the sober history 
of Sangam literature had come to be forgotten by the days of 
Tiru-Navukku-Arasu and that over it had fallen the pall of 
oblivion. While the tales of the Academies show that Nak-* 
Kh'ar of the Sangam literature was much anterior to the middle of 
the 7th century A. D., the Nak-Kirar of the commentary on 
Iraiyanar's grammar could not have been earlier than the middle 
of the same century, the Pdndik-Kovai being incorporated in the 
commentary. How, then, are we to accept the hypothesis that 
Nak-KIrar the commentator on Iraiyanar was one of the Nak- 
Kirars who were the poets of some of the Sangam pieces ? 

The solution to the puzzle lies in our resolutely facing the 
facts and discarding the romances. The quaint legends woven 
round Sangam literature have Siva for their hero and have, 
therefore, obtained a very firm foothold in the imagination and 
the faith of millions of the Tamil people. Most of the legends 
are atleast seven hundred years old and some of them may be as 


1 , iS^UfTtlQu LleOQJ(^lU^ 

Hymn on I’irup-puttnr 

2, For the present I am ignoring the part which, according to 
both the Tiru-Vilaiyddal-Purdmms^ Nak-Kirar played in tliis connec- 
tion, though it goes a long way to siipport my contentions. 
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ancient as two thousand years. Traditio so long and so deeply 
rooted have naturally attained to the status of articles of faith 
and are not to be lightly brushed aside. Still, legends are only 
legends and can be no substitutes for history. 

The puzzle will stand solved if only we will accept two 
outstanding facts, — that the Sahgam literature must have been 
much earlier than the commentary on Iraiyanar's Ahap-Porul, 
and that the commentary itself could not have been earlier than 
Nedu“Maran, the patron of the poet of the Pandik-EovaL The 
latter fact seems to be adequately established by the considera- 
tions to which attention has been drawn above while the former 
fact is vouched for by the circumstances that cycles of romance 
had already clustered round Sahgam literature by the days of 
Tini-Navukku-Arasu and that, even in the days of Nedu-Maran, 
the commentator on I’raiyanar's treatise could quote only from 
works which had survived to him as anthologies. 

Once these two facts are admitted, it follows inevitably that 
the Nak-Kirars of the Sahgam pieces must be different from the 
Nak-KIrar of the commentary on Iraiyanar's grammar. There 
can be no disputing the propositions that there might have been 
at least one Nak-Kirar before the middle of the 7th century A. D. 
and at least one Nak-Kirar after that period. 

Every one of us is willing to yield ready assent to the 
proposition that every generation since the days of Adam must 
have had its Tom or Dick or Harry : why, then, should we not 
agree that Nak-Kirars might have been plenty on either side of 
the abovementioned chronological watershed Those who 
would hesitate have only to remind themselves that atleast two 
Aiivais and three Perum-Devanars are known to even the 
most incurably orthodox among Tamil scholars. 

We may leave the batch of Sahgam poems to be allotted 
among the earlier Nak-Kirars according to their respective 
deserts, if not according to the colophons to their poems. We 
need not also exercise ourselves over tracing out the author of 
the two imprecatory verses or of the alchemic treatise or of the 
Sahasra-nama or of the Lexicon. Probably the treatise on 
prosody and the commentary on Iraiyanar's grammar proceeded 
from the same person, a grammarian: if so, only one Nak- 
Klrar wrote them and he must have been later than about 
670 A. D, This same Nak-Kirar might have written the 
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Ndladi-Ndnuru as well, but we are not on that enquiry at 
present.^' Perhaps it is a virtue in historical speculations to 
make as few assumptions as possible. We may well be content, 
therefore, with accepting the Nak-Kirars we find in the Sahgam 
poems anci adding only one more to the tale of Nak-Kirars, 
though on the other slope of the chronological watershed. 

Nak-Kirar might in all probability have been a 
contemporary of Nedu-Maran of the Pandik-j^ovai and he might 
have derived the triple satisfaction from composing the j^ovai 
that he had flattered his patron by making him the hero of his 
muse, that he had turned the poems to the useful purpose of 
illustrating his commentary and that he had assured the per- 
manence of his own fame and that of his patron by combining 
commentary and eulogy into a treatise oh Love which Tamil 
scholars would study with close attention for countless 
cenfuries. If these surmises are correct, this Nak-Kirar mut have 
lived in the period between 670 and 775 A. D., as has been 
already pointed out. 

The conclusion thus reached would seem to be confirmed by 
a circumstance already touched upon, though by itself it is very 
slender. It has been already shown how Nak-KiraPs work on 
prosody must have been earlier than a metrical grammar quoted 
from in the Viruiti on the Ydppu-Arum-j^alam, An adequate 
length of time has to be allowed for each of those works to have 
attained the rank of a classic worth quoting from. The Virutti 
on the Ydppii-Artim-'j^alam hming httn about 1000 

A. D., the metrical grammar referring to Nak-Kirar’s treatise on 
prosody might have been written about 850 A. D., and Nak- 
KIrar's work itself might have been written about 700 A. D. 
If the treatise on prosody and the commentary on Iraiyanar's 
grammar were productions of the same person, the Nak-Kirar of 
our enquiry would stand assigned to about 700 A.D., — a conclu- 
sion which is wholly in accord with the one already reached 
from a consideration of the data relating to the Pandik-j^ovau^ 

If Nak“Kirar's commentary belongs to about the eighth 
century A. D., how much earlier was Iraiyanar's treatise ? The 

1. One is tempted to identify this work with either the Fdndik- 
Kdvai itself or the JSdladiydr^ but it would seem to be greatly unwise 
to succumb to the temptation. 

2, . The commentary contains Interesting allusions such as : 
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legendary account has it. that the commentary came hot on the 
heels of the treatise, but it remains uncorroborated. The 
treatise is now called after Iraiyanar, but we do not know why. 
The name Iraiyanar is not to be found either in the treatise 
or in the commentary and it is not mentioned till we reach 
Ilam-Puranar. In earlier literature the name occurs only 
twice, — in the the author of a poem, 

and in the Tiru-Valhwa-Malai as that of an eulogist of the Tirtik-- 
Kural^ but there is no reason whatever to assume identity of either 
personality or of authorship with the author of the treatise on 
Love. Whether the Grammar was the work of either of those two 
Iriyanars is more than we can now profess to decide. The 
view accepted traditionally is that Irauy-andr is a word signifying 
God and that the work was called Iraiyanar's as the author was 
God himself. The first part of the proposition is quite sound, ^ 

eSlj^Qoj, L 16» B. 134: 

• . • • . (^mu.Qujr® 

S(l^WS0lB [SpQpkff OswiSliue^ 

Q}(^BQujfr 

Qsfreffl QfSQjS. I, 28: B. 180: 

These might be of some help in determining the date of the com- 
mentary did we but know definitely when such sayings and verses could 
have become popular. 

1. S%30(S6)ijOUJ^ @6®fl5(?fU.T<S3r 

Nam- Alvar, Tiru-Vdy-Moli^ 1 • 3 : 2 (sre{flQ}(^i.h, 

siis>piurrir QfsQQ&eo LopLom^rT is^uj ©9^ajs3r sueS 

^etDpujfTmr i5S3Su9go SmpuufT^ QpemL^u} S<ssip^^ aiBmpuSlL^Lo^ 

Tiru-Mangai“ Alvar, Periya I'iru-Moli, S : 1 ^[Sq3 : 8 smp. 

^ @/5^irSs37£i/d} @mp 

QuJir'^^SSTil^Lh (^(T^S'hsSJlLjLh QfBU^QuJlT^Bolff &.(aU WfEJ ■‘Jk- p e^<obr ^ ^ ^ , 

TK. TJT 1252 : FA 307 : C//31 : PA: B 144. 

The word means also a minor god : 

ssiSL^uSId^GdiT oj^Qwn’Q 0rrm(yam iSsirilQiLj 
(^(SSiL^GDtDUJtT Qmn'€mQun‘(T^<sn' ^ujeoi^omfr^^ 

LDpojiTi^ !iS!mpujm0 

Qjpojrrifi 0160^ juffltu0 Qmn/S(Diij uj^tstfiQinmb. 

AS. YAK. 83: V: B 296. 

(ip^GSitJu ^mpjuQjir 

TV. Ttruk-K ural^ PMA : Uraip^Pdyiram 
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but the latter part is merely legendary. The word Irai-v-andr is a 
variant, but its meaning is not so precisely fixed, and it is used 
indifferently for * God as well as for ^ chief ' or ^lord',^ 
‘husband'^, ^king'^. The primary form of these two words is 
Iraif which means ^chief, 5 and it is only in its extensions that 
it bears the various meanings 'lord', 'king', 'God'. But the form 


For See PPPN. TFF. 1:28; 2:2; 19:1; 25:3; 30:40; 

34:11 ; 39:28. 

1. Q^iiiQsfrek 

IKA. SJ. X: Nadu-kan. : 184, and AN. 

^(osrearu^ajiofrQjrrQm" <nrio60n'€i^eOmsiiJiLD<s(r(B^ ^mpisui^ 

uirui^ 

TV. Tiriik-Knral^ 610: PM A, 

Sj^Qutre^ ^Q>ipQJ(^SuJ 0D;S^X/(S»L-.^J5; 0/^3^....,.... 

TK. TX. 46 : PA 46 : M/ 13 : 2V7 ; Su. 66. 

^SL£>!E:js2e(riLj<sissriTihjS <^^^0Q//r^<5»ir«0^ Q^LuQJLUfrQaj ^(sop 

eSIi^rrmoj^ Q^rn^iks. 

Pari-Pddah 11:78, PMA^ 
For see PPPN. TFP.^ 4:12; 13:14; 20:6; 27;43; 30:6; 

31:7; 42:8; 45:1; 46:10; 48:28; 49:10; 51:10; 55:3; 56:11; 57:33, 37. 

2. Q^djoiQpih <si9sv)®0® s<^Qj0iB ^LDS(^ ^(S6)pQiffrr{jSl(^(T^QLD<ofsr 

fBn’<ak(^ U(^^uj!Tdr s!<^<sfi})\S ps(^u) ^mpOtUiSsrLJ uQojmr 

UJ0W ^®SuJ(7^Lb (3O^ev)irA^0)/f. 

TK. TX. 1201 : PA. 256 : MPI 8 : PA B 18. 

3. ^eorr ZD^ssfr ^<ours(^ih 

^druek (spq(EB ^(ssipoi^, 

Tiru-Mangai- Alvar, Periya Tiru-Moli, 2 :3 <sS pQuq^ : 5 

4. See under foot note 3, and also : 

^ihi5!Til ipoj^rflmpQj^iain' 

IKA. SA. xxii Alal~, 144. 

QuiT€S)p QiufT0iw^Quiei) Qj(r^iks(rp (ny^. Q tiSloDp^np 

Qes)pQujrr(ii^isj(^ Qisfroi^ mriQ 

IV, Tiruk^kural^ 733, 

@€»^<ajssr iSffluj eSHoeSl^ihpn’pfS >»^>(5s>pejm 

Qs=(^pQ€ 0 ^ir Q<sF<^stf Qi€m!W(^pio Fira-Sdliyam: T: 73-4. 

5. ^uJiT uirmoj ^utSdr^sirr 

jSfeffrd(^ ^<oS)p Lcp&apQujmrs Qs^eon-u). 

Tiru-Mangai-Alvar, Periya-Tiru^Moli^ 2:3:5 
For %mp, see PPPN. rF/>.; 2:13; 9:4; 10:5; 22:19; 23:25; 26:24; 
27:35; 37:5; 42:5; 43:8,13; 51:5; 54:36; 55:26. 
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Irai-y^andr seems to be used only in the sense of ^God'A If/ 
however, we bear in mind the very common Indian practice of 
naming people after the gods, we get an easy explanation of 
how mortals could have come to bear the names of God, W 
have the option of believing that Iraiyanar the grammarian 
was either a god^ or was a man who bore his god's name, and 
the option is not hard to exercise in favour of his having been a 
mere mortal* 

At a number of places in the Viriiiti on the Ydppu--Arum^ 
j^alam the commentator quotes several grammatical aphorisms 
and attributes them to a ^ great scholar' whom he variously 
describes by numerous periphrases the gist of which is that he 
bore the name of the god siva.3 As Iraiyanar is the name of 
Siva and as the Iraiyanar of the is also said to be 

Siva, the surmise has been ventured that the ^great author' 
referred to in the periphrases is the Iraiyanar of the Kulavu'- 
lyalA But it has been pointed out that in the case of certain of 
these allusions we have variant readings giving the name 
Mayeccurar® as that of the grammarian quoted from/ that that 
name pertains eminently to Siva, that the commentator on the 
Ydppu-Arum-Kalak-Kdrihai refers also to some of the gram- 

1* The composition of the -wovds-Irai-mn and Irai-y-an deserves 
to be compared with that of pairs like B,nd talai-v-an and 

perhaps also with pairs such as and 

2. Pandit C. R. Namasivaya-Mudaliyar asks whether the work was 
attributed to God in pursuance of the belief, well-expressed in the com- 
ment on the 2nd aphorism, that ‘where without effort or set-purpose on 
one’s part, one’s object stands achieved, it is said to be God’s work’ 
(I. AP, 2: B 46-7.) But if we accept the tale in the Preface, it cannot 
be said with reason that the king had made no effort to obtain a 
grammar on Porul. 

3. See for instance; <srm(ny(r iSmp Q(b(B Qpis^a smp iBt^p 

Quhjit Quirfr9{fltuir* 

For the periphrases see, AS. F^AT. F. B., 8:53, 27:110, 32:125, 
33:127, 41:159, 51:180, 56:211, 68:250, 69:254, 77:273, 78:276, 79:278, 
82:285, 83:297, 83:305, 86:324, 87:331, 90:339, 93:349-50. 

4. Report on Search for Tamil Ms quoted from in AS. YAK, V, 
B. i. (Eng. I-IO). The periphrases are also cited at length in these 
pages. 

5. Ski, Maliesmra. 

6. See AS. YAK. V. B., 32:125, 51;180, 56:211, 69:254, 78: 276, 
82:285. 
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matical aphorisms assigned in the Viruiti on the YdppU’^Arum^ 
Kalam to the grammarian with the periphrastic name but that 
he attributes them to Mayeccurar, and that all these circum- 
stances compel us to conclude that the periphrases refer to the 
grammarian Mayeccuran^ For more reasons than one this con- 
clusion too seems to be untenable. The long phrases in which 
the name of the ^great author' is sought to be conveyed may be 
periphrases of names other than Mayeccurar. That ^Mayec- 
curar' appears sometimes as a variant reading for the peri- 
phrastic phrases proves no more than that some scribes held 
that the relevant grammatical verses came from Mayeccurar and 
not from his periphrastic name-sake. Indeed, the name Mayec- 
curar is used independently in numerous places in the 
commentary, 2 and that name and the periphrases are used side 
by side, — even cheek by jowl of each other.^ The identity of 
the ^great author' with the periphrastic name with Mayeccurar 
is, therefore, highly improbable, and his identity with Iraiyanar is 
even more improbable. Iraiyanar's Kalavu-Iyal is quoted from 
at only one place in the VirttHi, as already pointed out, where 
neither the author nor his work is mentioned by name; the com- 
mentator quotes an aphorism from the Kalavu-Iyal and adds 
merely, * So says also another'. The author of the Virniti had 
such reverence for the ‘great author' of the perisphrastic name 
as to refer to him with bated breath and involved circumlocu- 
tion : he does not even deign to mention Iraiyanar by name. 
If he was Mayeccurar or Iraiyanar and also the ‘great 
author', how does it happen that at the only place where he is 
cited as an authority he is mentioned very casually and is not 
referred to under his own name, Mayeccurar or Iraiyanar, and 
is not shown the honour of the reverent and periphrastic 
allusion ? 

Obviously, Iraiyanar was a grammarian of repute and was 
distinct from another grammarian known as Mayeccurar as well 

]. See AS. V. B. ii. (7-8), and Pandit V. Sadasiva-Panda- 
rattar in his edn. of Attiraiyar Per-Asiriyar's Tol-Kdppiya Fodup- 
Fdyiram^ (1923), pp. (2-3). 

2, AS. F^AT. V. B., 3:45, 5:48, 7:50, 10:58, 13:68, 15:71, 16:82, 

19;86, 21:92, 26:108, 37:147; 67:247; 72:259; 73:260; 74:262; 75:263; 
76:268; 84:308; 86:324,325; 89:33^; 91:342; 92.344; 93:346,347; 

95:417,418. 

3. See AS. l AK, 83, V, B. 297, quoted from above. 

IV— 41 
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as from the ‘great author’ whose identity is lost in the peri- 
phrases. Iraiyanar must have been much earlier than his 
commentator, Nak-Kirar, but we cannot yet say how near he was 
to the Iraiyanar of Kurum-Tohai nor how far removed he 
was from the Iraiyanar of the Tiru-Valluva-Malai. 

We may not be greatly mistaken if we assign him to the 
fourth or the fifth century A. D. To place him perceptibly later 
would be to bring him too near his commentator.^ 

We may now make an attempt to imagine how the legends 
arose and what amount of truth there might be in them. A 
treatise on the Grammar of Love, — we are not able to say 
whether it was a specialist’s work or was a part of a comprehen- 
sive general Grammar,— -might have been current about the 
fourth or the fifth century A. D.,— possibly, even earlier. Some 
scholar or patron of letters had the treatise engraved on sheets 
of copper, following what seems to have been a practice 
common enough in ancient India, ^ and, libraries having 
been attached to temples, the copper plates might have 
been stowed away in the great temple at Madurai. The 
copper-plates must have been forgotten for many a long 
decade and might have been discovered in the days of 

L For an adequate appreciation of the state of Tamil literature 
for centuries before the tenth, a study of Amida-Saharaijar's 
Arum-Kalam and its Virutti is indispensable. I hope to publish shortly 
the results obtained by me. 

2. ‘Even in this country in which literature was preserved merely 
in the memoryi we have early instances of important works being 
reduced to writing and engraved on such permanent materials as copper 
plates and stone. When the great Buddhist Council convened by 
Kaniska about the 1st century A, D. completed the Mahavidhasa^ a 
commentary on the major works of the Buddhist canon, Kaniska had it 
engraved on copper-sheets which he deposited in a stupa he built for 
the purpose. A brick discovered in excavations in Burma had im- 
bedded in it two gold plates on which were engraved, in characters 
resembling the south Indian class of alphabets and attributable to 
about the 4th or the 5th century A. D„ quotations from the Buddhist 
scriptures. A musical treatise of the days of Mahendravarman I 
(600-25 A. D.) was engraved on a bare rock at Kudumiyamalai. King 
Bhoja of Dhara seems to have directed treatises on the various sciences 
to be engraved on stone, and we have a stone inscription which pre- 
serves to us a long psalm in Prakrit which Bhoja claims to have com- 
posed. A poet Narayanapi composed a Tamil hymn in the andddi form 
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Nedu-Maran of the Pdndik-j^dvai, when the literary productions 
of the period of the Academies had practically come to be as 
limited in extent as now. The king might have commanded 
his protege to write a gloss thereon, and, Nak-Kirar, 
like a courtier^ carried out the commission, introducing 
into it the Pdndik-^dvaiy which he composed in eulogy of 
his patron. A century or two later, say, about 900 A. D., Nak- 
Kirar came to be considered also an authority on prosody and a 
prosodic treatise by him was referred to in a treatise on prosody 
which another grammarian of that period wrote in Tamil verse. 
Evidently Nak- Kirar had not thought it necessary to garnish his 
gloss on Iraiyanar^s treatise with the conventional Preface.^ One 
of his remote disciples, perhaps a Nlla-kandanar,— ten generations 
or more after him, and somewhere about 850 A.D.2-— took it on 

in praise of Sva and had it engraved in the upper rock-cut cave at 
1 riehinopoly. At Tiruvennainallur we have an incomplete inscription 
which gives us five stanzas of the Tevaram type. Two cart loads of 
copper-plates are known to be preserved in the famous temple of Tiru- 
malai and on them are inscribed psalms composed by a member of the 
Tallapakkam family. We are told also of similar copper plates being 
preserved in the Sri Sailam temple’. (Extracted from my forthcoming 
book, Saivism tn South India Mediaeval Period^ 

h The poem attributed to Iraiyanar in the Kurum-Tohai (No. 2, 

Qsfrfsi(^Q^fr Qjrri^s(ss>s, ) ig quoted by Nak-Kirar in his commentary 

on Iraiyanar’s grammar (l. AP I: B. 54). This is the poem which, 
according to the Tiru-Vilaiyddal Purdnam^ was composed by the Lord 
of Madurai for the benefit of poor Tarumi and was the object of the 
carping criticism of the Nak-Kirar whom those Purmams make out to 
have been a member of the Tamil Academy as also and the commentator 
on Iraiyanar’s grammar. In the commentary we find the poem quoted 
very casually, and not the faintest hint is given that the poem was the 
handiwork of the very author whose grammatical aphorisms were.. being 
expounded. If one can imagine the slightest ground for the rom.ance 
spun out in the Purdnams the poem w'ould not have been mentioned so 
casually and so free from all reference to its authorship as we find in 
the commentary. The only possible explanation is that the Nak-Kirar 
of the commentary is totally different from the Nak-Kirars of the 
Sangam pieces and that in the days of Nak-KIrar the commentator the 
poem had not become associated with the romance set out laboriously 
in the Purdnams^ 

2. This being a hypothetical reconstruction I refrain from laying 
stress on the other hypothesis that the lineage of pupils points to a 
period later even than Nila-kan^anar. 
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himself to fill in what he considered a serious gap. He knew 
that the treatise was known as Iraiyanar's and had heard that the 
glossator was Nak-Kirar and that the commentary had been 
written at the instance of a Pandya king in whose reign it had 
been discovered. He knew that some poems included in 
the Sangam collections were assigned to a poet, Nak-Kirar, — he 
attached little value to the distinctive tags attached to the names, 
— and he knew of an Iraiyanar who had two poems to his credit 
He did not know when they had lived and he must have 
rigorously suppressed his suspicions that of Nak-KIrars 
there was a bewildering multiplicity. What could be more 
natural than that he should conclude that there had been only 
one Nak-Kirar and that he had written not only the gloss on 
Iraiyanaris grammar but also the Sangara pieces ? So, he made 
Nak-Kirar both poet and grammarian. He asked himself 
who Iraiyanar was. The Grammar on Love had been 
discovered in the temple of Madurai, — - perhaps from beneath the 
holy seat of the god. A king had commanded a gloss to be written 
on the grammar. Iraiyanar is a word for God. Who would 
accept a tale that the work had come to be known as Iraiyanar's 
merely because a priest had plied a broom below the pedestal of 
the image of the deity, and swept out some copper-plates, and a 
grammarian had clutched at them and gone to ecstacies over the 
scarcely decipherable scribble ? What could be more natural 
than that the attention which the work had received was due to 
some extraordinary circumstance ? What could that be in the 
circumstances of the case, except that the God of the temple of 
Madurai had himself written the Grammar? If God was at such 
pains, it was because of his abounding grace. What stronger 
proof could there be of its abundance than that he should seek 
to dispel the comparative ignorance of even his scholarly 
devotees 1 Is it conceivable that God, — Iraiyanar, — was only a 
poet and knew nothing of Grammar and therefore left it to be 
dealt with by a mere man, though the man bore the name of 
Iraiyanar ? So argued the remote disciple, and, according to his 
lights, he argued cogently and justly. Thus did he construct the 
tale which to us looks legendary, almost puerile. To him there 
was nothing in his account which looked out of the ordinary : 
granted a belief in miracles, his reconstruction of the events is 
by no means despicable. Traditions were current in his time 
about the Sangam, — they had been current in even the days of 
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Tiru-Navukku-Arasu, — and they were akin in spirit to the story 
he had imagined for himself about the Grammar of Iraiyanar. 
So, he wrote out what he conceived to be the true, though 
miraculous, story of the Grammar and the Gloss, and added to it 
a brief resume of the traditions about the Sahgams, and, to make 
of it a good Preface in full accord with the conventions of his 
days, he added notes on what he considered a decent Preface 
should deal with. Thus, by sheer dint of close a priori reason- 
ing he worked out a story and expose which he thought was 
worthy of being inserted as a Preface into the commentary of 
his great and remote master. He made out a list of those 
through whom he traced his grammatical lineage from Nak- 
Kirar,— atleast as far as he could trace the names of the more 
illustrious and ancient among them,— and he included in the 
Preface a paragraph on the pedagogical succession. Somewhere 
about 1000 A. D., Ilam-Puranar wrote a commentary on the 
j^alavu^Iyal, modelling it probably on Nak-Kirar's. By about 
1200 A, D., the Preface to the had come to be con- 

sidered so integral a part of Nak-Kirads commentary that no 
longer was any distinction drawn between the commentary and 
the Preface to it, and Per-Asiriyar thought that even the Preface 
was the handiwork of Nak-Kirar, 

Such would seem to be, in brief outline, the true story of 
Iraiyanar's treatise and Nak-Kirar's gloss on it. This account 
is by no means a tithe so romantic as the one set out in the 
Preface to the commentary, but it seems to be much closer to 
historic truth. 
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Being a detailed notice of some manuscripts, 

BY 

K. A. Nilakantha Sastri, M.A., 

Professor of Indian History and Archaeology^ 

University of Madras. 

Some time ago Mr. P. P. S, Sastri contributed to this 
JournaP 'A Note on the Colavamsacaritram\ In this note he 
gave a brief account of the contents of ^ a rare manuscript ' in 
the Tanjore Palace Library called ‘The Brhadlhara Mdhdtmya* 
or ‘ The Cdlavam^dvallcaritram % noticed some discrepancies 
between the account in his manuscript and current notions 
relating to Cola history, particularly about the construction of 
the Brhadisvara temple at Tanjore^ and expressed the hope that 
this manuscript might enable critical students of South Indian 
History ‘to shed more light upon the forgotten pages of the 
history of Tanjore.' The present article is based on a close 
examination not only of the manuscript noticed by Mr. Sastri, 
but of another copy of the same in the Oriental Manuscripts 
Library Madras and a Tamil Translation of the work in the 
Mackenzie Collection. 

The Manuscripts. Previous Notices : — 

The Tanjore MS. I have been enabled to use is a recent 
copy (dated 10-12-1925) in Devanagari characters from the 
original MS No. B 1849 in that library.^ The other works in 


1. VoLIII, Part III, pp. 256 

2. It is well known that unimpeachable evidence from inscrip- 
tions makes this great temple a work of the reign of Rajaraja I, and 
not RajSndra as Mr. P.P.S. Sastri seems to think (p. 260, VoL iii, Ante). 

3. See Burnell Class. Index to Sanskrit MSS at Tanjore p. 190 
“XVl Bhavisyottarapurana. 1849 D. ff. 46. Brhadisvarapurana — 
A mythical history of the Cola Rajas of Tanjore and the temples they 
built, 
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the restored volume containing this copy are Mayurasthala- 
mahaimya which precedes our MS. and the Haradattcarya- 
caritam which follows it, the pages of each work being separately 
numbered. The Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, 
contains another copy of the same work in MS No. 2160 of the 
Descriptive catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts called 
Kaliyugarajavrttantam in the catalogue. The work begins at 
fol. 43 b and is written in Malayalam characters.^ This manus- 
cript contains only 27 out of thirty chapters and varies slightly 
from the Tanjore MS. by giving diffei'ent readings at some points, 
containing extra stanzas at others and occasionally omitting 
some stanzas that are found in the other MS. There is also a 
difference in the division of chapters (adhyayas) from the 
fifteenth to the twenty-second chapters between the two MSS; 
this will be indicated more fully when we turn to the contents 
of the work. Wilson’s catalogue of the Mackenzie collection 
mentions, among Sanskrit Manuscripts of "Charitas or Historical 
and Traditionary records”, a paper manuscript in Devanagarj 
character of the ‘Cola-Charitra doubtless another copy of the 
same work. This manuscript is not traceable at Madras and 
must have been transmitted^ to England in 1823-5. There 
seems to be no means at present of tracing its whereabouts 
though one may surmise that it must be somewhere among the 
Mackenzie Manuscripts in the India Office. 

But there is available at Madras the Tamil translation of the 
same work noticed in detail by Wilson under the title ‘Chola 
MahMmya’ as no (1) under ‘Local history and Biography’ in 
the section of his catalogue dealing with Tamil Books. Taylor 
also notices it in Vol. iii of his catalogue of Oriental Manuscripts 
p. 295. The manuscript corresponds to Taylor’s description of 
it as ‘a thin quarto, on Europe paper, in good order’ and con- 
tains besides the Cola Mdhatmya, another short work called 
‘Cdla-desa-purvlka-caritram' by Taylor, but described in the 
original as “ cdla-desa-purvika carittira viydkkiyanam” which 
is really what it is, viz. a disqusition {viydkkiyanam) on the Cola 
history by one of Col. Mackenzie’s agents Vyada Naik (Veda 


L My thanks are due to Pandit V. Krishnamacarya of the Madras 
MSS library for assitance in comparing the two MSS. 

2. Fide Taylor’s catalogue of Oriental MSS Vol i, p. xiii. 
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nayaka — Taylor) of TanjoreA The Tamil translation of the 
Brkadu'vara mahatmya is said to have been undertaken at the 
instance of Maharaja Chatrapati Sarfoji Maharaja Saheb of 
Tanjore. Although we are informed that a summary has been 
made in Tamil for the benefit oi ih.& vioTld {lokopakarattaik 
kurittut-iamilinale surukkamayc-ceyyappattimkkiidu) what we 
have is more or less a literal translation and it is of interest to 
note that the translation closely follows the Tanjore manuscript. 
It may be mentioned that this Tamil translation is valuable as it 
gives the exact Tamil equivalents of the geographical names in 
the Sanskrit original which, without such guidance, cannot 
always be easily identified. Drutisthala for instance is Tirup- 
pandurutti : Ghatesa is Tirukkadaiyur; Trikotika is Tirukkodi- 
kaval; Valmikanagara is Tiruvarur and so on. Between the 
dates of Wilson’s cataloguing and Taylor’s, this manuscript had 
gone out from the Mackenzie collection and was restored to~it 
by Taylor by a lucky chance.^ 

Wilson’s notice of this Tamil translation endeavours to 
to criticise it in the light of history. What Wilson says of Cola 
history here is no longer of any value, though his summary of 
the work is, so far as it goes, quite accurate. Wilson says ; 
‘This work is more of a legendary than a historical character 
and is intended to record the devotion of various co/a princes to 
Siva as shewn in the cousecfation of different lihgas. Taylor 
observes; “ It is rather on sacred temples and expiation of 
crimes, than on secular matter, that the work chiefly dwells; and 
by the word mahdtmyam so much only is intended”; though he 
adds : “ There being matter of historical bearing, causes it to 
be put hei'e, and not under local Puranas.” 

The contents of the Manuscripts : — 

We may now give in detail the contents of the thirty 
chapters of the Brhadthara\Mahatmya ioWo-wmg the divisiohs 
in the Tanjore manuscript, indicating the main differences 
between this and the Madras manuscript (to be referred to 
henceforth as T and M respectively) and giving a fair idea of the 


1. Taylor notices another copy of this discourse of Veda" Nayaka 
atjp. 296 of hiscatal. 

2. Taylor catal. iii, p.. 294. ; 
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nature and style of the work by transcribing extracts from the 
original when such extracts are likely to be of interest. This 
description of the contents of the work may be taken to 
supplement the summaries of Mr. Wilson and Mr. P. P. S. Sastri 
mentioned above. 

Chh, I & 11 , — Conversation between Parvatl and Isvara 
about holy places, rivers, mountains etc. in India. 

Col : Hi Sri BhavisyoUara — mahdpurdne Brhadlivara- 
mahimdydm Pdrvaiuprasno ndma prathamo {dvitlyo ) — 
'dhydyah. 

Chapter III, Isvara's account of the kings of the solar and 
lunar dynasties who were his devotees. The kings were, to the 
end of the rule of the Nandas, of Ksatriya extraction; the 
Southern dynasties were born of a Sudra woman by a 
Brahmin. 

Nandantah Ksatriya jatah sivabhaktakulesu ca | 
Sudrayam Brahmanaj jatah uttama iti kirtitah || 
Ceravikrama-Pandyakhyah — Cola'bhuvan mahitale. 

Their devotion to Siva and to sacred works (kainkarya) 
detailed. There is reference to Munja, Bhoja and Vikrama and 
the Pandyas. 

Malayadhvajapurvaste Pandyah pahcasatam nrpah. 

The phrases sairdnnapdnam pdnthdndm and Kdveryd ubha* 
yostlre occur in the chapter. The chapter ends: 

Devi Colamahipanam caritram kathayami te 
Srnusva savadhanena sarvesam bhaktidayakam. 

No name for the chapter in the colophon which runs: 

iti sfi bhavisyotiare mahdpurdne Brhadlsvaramdhdtmye 
irilyo*dhydyah. 

Chapter IV: Building of Siva shrines, mandapas, roads, 
tanks, sopanas in rivers ete., by Cola kings whose financial admi- 
nistration is summarily described thus: 

Viryarjitam sasyajatam dhanaiscakrus sivalayan 
Caturthamsadhanenaiva sainyabhrtyanaposayan 
Karam te jagrhur— ■ bhupah gudasmakasudhestakam. 

General praise of Cola rule, its care for the dlndndthdndhd 
(^), and its security: 

nirdasyurabhavat-pantha agangasetumulatah. 

Their devotion to Siva brought success to the Cola kings 
rather than the strengh of their forces : 

Svalpasainye'pi tesam tu jayo'bhut Sivabhaktitah 
IV — 42 
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The chapter ends ; 

Evam vatsarasahasram kalpadau te mahibhujah 
Apalayan colabhuraim sivakainkaryatatparah 
Tesam pratyekasascitram caritram kathayami te 
Srnu tvam savadhaneiia srnvatam papanasanam. 

The chapter is called— Colakainkaryakaranam in its 
colophon. 

Chapter F: At this stage the narrative becomes a conver- 
sation in paiiranic style between $uta z>nd the munis in the 
Nainiisdranya, The detailed account of the sixteen Cola kings 
given by the Sfda at the request oi the munis formed part of the 
Bhavisyapurana that suia heard formerly from Vydsa, 

Kulottuhga was originally an agriculturist {krsikarmakara) 
of Kharvata grama who, with his wife Komalamba, used to 
honour Saiva devotees. One night Siva himself became their 
guest, and pleased by their hospitality he said; 

Patabandham karisyami tava colabhuvodya te 
Asodasanvayam rajyam tava dattam na saiiisayah. 

And he then summoned Kubera to appear before him. 

No name for the chapter in the colophon. 

Chapter VI: Speech of Isvara to Kubera directing him to 
make Kulottuhga king and to give him an unlimited amount of 
treasure. When accordingly Kulottuhga is enthroned and 
crowned by Kubera, Siva appears with his ganas, gives darsana 
and after listening to a stuii by Kulottuhga, he appoints Visva- 
karma in human form together with other artisans and Kubera 
to assist Kulottuhga in his work of raising Siva shrines on the 
banks of the Kaveri. 

Col: Hi Bhavisyottare- mahdpurmie Kuloitungacolacariie 
{to?) sastho^dydyah. 

Chapter VII: Kulottuhga's rule for ninety years {navaii 
varsdni): Erection of temples including one at Tanjore where : 
Kuberaya prasanno'bhut yatra tahjapuresvarah 
Yatranandamahavalll devi tanjasuram rane 
Nidhayastamahasaktih astadiksvapi tatra vai 
Ekavira jayanti ca mardini mahisardini 
Maricarenuka kali koti ca paritas sthita 
Sulena patayamasa^ tahjam tannamatah puram 

1. M hsis pdlaydmdsa, Wilson's Tuhges vara and Tuagapur are 
clearly mistakes. 
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These temples were built with treasure dug out of his own 
garden (svagrhe grhanishitam)^ Ultimately Kulottuhga made 
his son Devacola king and painyd prdpa swdniikam. 

Col : gives the name Kulotiungacarite (to?). 

Chapter VIII: Devacola married Saundaryavalli of the 
Kamika-variisa; built more shrines and was followed at the end 
of the sixty years by his son Sasisekhara who married Campaka- 
vallika and built many shrines (names given; including some to 
Visnu. His daughter Gunavalli was married to a Pandya king 
(not named). He encouraged Saiva dgamas in particular : 
Sivadvijan — mahiprsthe sthapayamasa sulinah 
Pujartham Devadevasya sivagamavisaradan. 

He also became Kdverupdra--drk--Colah» It happened in 
this wise. Once in his reign there was a great flood in the 
Kaveri which worked such havoc that his subjects threatened to 
leave the country and migrate elsewhere. The king then went 
to Nadlpura^ and propitiated Siva for a mandala by means of 
fasting and w’orship: at the end of the period he heard a voice 
from heaven which assured him that Kaveri would behave better 
in the future and asked him to make a dam between the two 
Kaveris 

Kaveryorubhayormadhye setum kuru mahipate. 

Then the king built a temple to Nandipuresa, and his 
enterprise was blessed by Kaveri herself in a dream where — 
upon the king made a dam in front of Srirahgam. 

Pancalohaistada setum cakre sri-rahgapiirvatah. 

After seventy years (of rulQ ? labdhvd varsdni saptaii) the 
king reached kaildsa with his queen after installing his son Siva- 
lihga on the throne. 

Col: Devacola-sasi-sekharacola-caritef 

Chapter IX: Stvalihga married Pad mavalH and built 119 
teraples.3 He went once to Valmikanagara (Tiruvarur) to 
worship Tyagaraja and lived there some time. His son Viraco}a 

1. The Tamil translation only repeats this name. 

2. Here the Tamil translation, though not supported by the 

present text, is more explicit: Qs[Te\)eoc^^^d(^Lh isQeSIQeo 

slLls^ Q^>sfu3 ^ojojisirisif O,aP€0ih 

(SfTSif i^mp isSIQ9(^uQufreo 90 

(fob 6, a). 

3. SatamekMwiihsati : Tam. Tf. has 101. 
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happened to run his chariot over a calf and cause its death; he 
was himself condemned by the king to a similar death; and 
by a miracle both were restored to life. Even now one can see 
in Sripura^ the represention of the incident in stone, made by 
order of the king. Then, Vira-Cola succeeded to the throne 
and his parents went to Siva (died) at 67 years, (after 67 years' 
rule?) 

Vira-Cola married Hemavalll, built more temples, made the 
Vtra-Cdlamtikha of the Kaveri and died after a reign of 27 years. 

Col: Swalinga-colamracolacarUe, 

Chapter X: Vira-Co|a's son Karikala married Kancanahgika. 
His guru was the Brahmin Haradatta, (called Kahjanur Alvar 
in the Tamil translation), who directed the construction of 
temples in his reign. The king had an attack of black leprosy 
{krsna htstha) 2 Lnd became miserable on account of it. He 
appealed to his guru for assistance and the latter worshipped 
Agnisvara for a mandala with the aid of Saiva Brahmanas: 
Sivadvijakulodbhutaih Sivagamavisaradaih. 

Col: Har adait deary aprdrihanam. 

Chapter XI: Haradatta at the end of the mandala, while 
sleeping on the threshold of the Sivalaya dreamt a dream 
in which Isvara informed him that the king was suffering on 
account of injuries he had inflicted on animals as a hunter in a 
former birth and that he would be cured if he built a temple 
with a tall gopura and suitably enshrined in it a mysterious lihga 
which was to be brought from the Narmada and which would 
increase in size after it was taken out of the water and thus earn 
for itself the name Brhadisvara. A temple to the goddess Brhan- 
nayika was also to be made; and a big Nandi carved from a 
monolith was to be installed before Isvara. To leave nothing 
uncertain the Lord even chose the architect to be employed: 
Visvakarmanvayodbhutah somavarmakhyasilpirat 
Kancyamekamranathasya mahagopurakrtsada 
Pujitascerabhupena. 

On his completing these works the king would become free 
from his sarvdngakustha. 


1. Another name for Tiruvarur? The Tamil Translation does 
not help here. But there is a monument in the TiruvarSr temple which 
answers to the description in the text 
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Col". Haradaitasvapnakathanam. 

Chapter XII : Haradatta returns to the Cola court and is 
given a grand reception before he narrates the substance of his 
dream to the king. The king consents to carry out the Lord's 
instructions. 

Col: No name for the chapter. 

Chapter XIII: Invitation to Mlpi Somavarma; reception 
accorded to him; his worship of Kali — Silpinam kuladaivatam: 
her good-will towards the enterprise assured. 

Col: No name for the chapter, 

Z7F: Somavarma commences work on the large 
gopura; the king leaves with 64 merchants for the Narmada and 
brings the in six months. 

Col: BrhadJsvaralihgdnayanant (not in M). 

Chapter XV: Construction of the temple for twelve years; 
the son of Somavarma, aged twelve, learns from his mother 
about the task on which his father has been engaged and goes 
up to Tanjore. What followed is more intelligible in the 
account of M than in that of T as will be seen from the follow- 
ing extract in which portions not found in T are enclosed^ 
in square brackets [ ] — 

Silpaih silpakrtam karma drstva tani manakasthatah 
Ganayamasa tatpitham gopuroddharasarhsthitam 
Tatraivalokakam (?) r&jnah sacivam bala uciv5n 
Balasilpih (S 2 c)— etatpithapramanena yadi syat gopuram 

(krtam 

Mahavatairvrstibhisca patisyati muhurmuhuh 
Silpena kenakaridam manye nasau vicaksanah 
Iti baloditam srutva rajne’matyo’vadadrahah 
Raja tarn balamaniya kastvam kena pathagatah 
Kimpramanena vai bhuyat baddham syat gopuram 

(drdham 

Ityuce balasilpam tam so’pyuvaca mahipatim 
Bala-silpih (sic) — pithikantarato manam krtam syat 

(sudradham bhavet 

Evam samvadatostatra balaparthivayormuda 
Silpassasamsire sarvam vrttantam somavarmane 
Somavarmapi tat srutva bhoksyabhojyam^ visaplutam 

1. The Tamil Translation follows T here as usual. 

2. This is not in the Tam. Trans. 
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Karayamasa tatbhojye sighramanayateti tarn 
Ko'yam basmatsamayatah silpaniicurmuhurmuhuh 
Rajadvari sthitah silpah nirgatam balasilpinam 
Samaninyustada ksipram nikatam somavarmanah 
Somavarmapi tarn drstva balam ujjvalapourusam 
Tankahastam silpagunakasthavetradbaram sada 
Antah pracchannakopena dahyamano'vadat tada 
Somavarma — ko va tvam kuta ayatah bhunksva sran-» 

(to*si nandaiia 

Ityuktam tadvacassrutva praha balah krtanjalih 
Balasilpih (sic ) — [Kafidpurat samayatah matraham vai 

(niyojitah 

Tvatpita colabhfipena mahagopurabandhane 
Niydjita iti srutva ahamatra samagatah 
Tacchrutvasrunayanah iitthayalingya tarn sutam 
Abhyajj^-a gandhatailena bharyaya presitam stitam 
Bhojayamasa divyannaih vastrairabhusya tattaniim 
Svanke tarn upavesyaiva karma me kidrsam vada 
Tada srutva piturvakyam avadat pranjalih sutah] 
Natisamyakkrtam tata Rajnah koso vyaylkrtah 
Evam krtam ceduttungam gopuram na sthiram bhavet, 

Somavarma then acknowledged the superior knowledge of his 
son and gave him control of the work. As the construction of 
the gopuram was nearning completion, they were on the look 
out for a monolith for closing the brahmarandhra below the 
sikhara at that moment an old woman who had been feeding 
some workmen for some years implored them to use a stone 
(Mlakhanda) belonging to her in the construction of the temple 
and it happened that this stone was found quite suitable for the 
purpose on hand and accordingly it was used for closing the 
Brahmarandhra. Soon after, Brhadisvara was duly enshrined in 
the temple and minor shrines erected round about. In the end 
the architect was rewarded by the grant of the village Solapuram 
and by other honours done to him. 


1. This motive for using the stone of the old woman is 
mentioned only in the Tamil Tr. and is not found in either of the 
Sanskrit MSS, The Tamil is : 

^^QsrrL^tT Q Efiks iSinDinhQ Oa/crf? 05® 

Qujits^’BcST uem esi^dQsireih 

(gdsdQ^ 90 Q&r(^)<oS etc/' 
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Col .* No name for the chapter. 

It may be convenient at this point to explain the difference 
in the division of chapters between T and M, to which reference 
has already been made. M ends Ch. XV at the point where 
Somavarma gives control of the work to his son and begins a 
fresh chapter with the story of the old woman and the stone 
slab, which, again, is numbered at the end as the seventeenth 
chapter and not the sixteenth as it ought to be. This and the 
other differences may be seen clearly in the following : 



T 

M 

Ch 

15 

15 and 17 (there being no 16). 

?> 

16 

18 

n 

17 

19 

n 

>1 

18 1 

19 j 

1 20 (omitting many verses of 19 T.) 


20 j 

21 j 

1 

}f 

22 

22— numbering begins to be same again 

from this chapter. 

A few verses at the beginning of Chapters 19 


and 21 of T are omitted by M, To resume our summary of the 
work following the numbering of chapters in T. 

Chapter XVI : Description of the Kumbhabhiseka of the 
new temple ; grant of ten villages Sulamahgalam and others by 
copper plate charters ; establishment of nata, narttaka, vesya and 
other servants. Gift of 1000 cows for pancamriabhiseka. 

Col : Brhadi^varakunibhabhiseka^ 

Chapter XVII : Caitra festival in the temple : 

Caitrotsavam tada cakre ekadasyam rathotsavam 
Dvadasyam uttare tirtham sivamaniya dattavan 
* * * * * 
Dvadasyam sivagangayam dadau tirtham mahesvarah. 

On this occasion Karikala bathed in the tank also and 
then : 

Sarvahgakustha-nirmuktah Raja Soma ivababhau. 

Ganga appeared and discoursed on the merits of bathing in 
the Sivagahga on particular days. The king sang a hymn to his 
Gk)d, the Brhadisastakai as it called. He then made many 
danas to Brahmanas and went back to his palace. In his sleep 


1. Reproduced in the Appendix, 
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that night, Brhadisvara and Brhannayika appeared to him in a 
dream and informed him that they were quite comfortable on 
account of the food given by him and the shade ensured by the 
old woman : 

Tvanniveditabhojyena jaratidattachayaya . 

The next morning the king instituted an enquiry and 
ascertained the truth about the old woman's stone. Thereupon 
he became anxious to secure for himself the entire merit for the 
erection of the temple and appealed to the Lord to point to him 
a way of securing his object; the God suggested to the king that 
he might flatter the old woman and please her by gifts of 
treasure and persuade her to transfer her merit to him, which he 
did, by constructing the Airavates vara shrine in accordance 
with the old woman's wishes with the money (laksatankam) he 
had made over to her, Karikala then attained Kailasa after 
90 years of rule (navaii varsani) leaving the kingdom to his son 
Bhima Cola. His fame, we are assured, is attested by inscrip- 
tions on the walls of the Brhadisvara temple 

Tasyanuvarnanaslokah tatprakare vilekhitah. 

Col : Karikalasya sivasarupyabhajanam 

nama in T and Karikalagopura nirmanam nama in M, 

Chapter XVIIL Bhima married a Kerala princess 
Vidyullata. General praise of his rule and special mention of 
abundant food for travellers on roads in choultries : 

Annasatrani bhurini panthebhyo mrstamodanam. 

The king enforced Saivism : 

Rudraksadharanam 

Kurudhvam pujyatam sambhuh Bhimasyajneyamidrsi 

No cedbhima-colasya sadyo dandah patisyati. 

Erection of fresh temples, sopanas etc. Sahkaranarayana 
appeared to the queen in a dream, mentioned a spot where she 
should worship him as a lihga, and promised her a son Rajendra. 
This promise was fulfilled in due course and Rajendra married 
Kamalini the daughter ol Kulasekhara Pandya, Bhima's rule 
lasted seventy-seven years (saptasapiaii varsani). 

Col : Bhhnacolacarite. 

Chapter XIX. Rajendra conquered many of his neighbours 
and levied tribute from them and constructed new Siva 
temples. King Prataparudra was refractory and lost an eye in 
consequence ; 
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Prataparudram phalaksam drstva tam sasanatigam 
Matprabhossadrsaksih syat katham vai manuso’pyayatn 
Sivabhaktibalenaiva tam ca citrapatasthitam 
Tatphalaksi harat raja aksihino’bhavacca sah 
Prataparudro nastaksih karam colaya ca-harat. 

Rajendra’s son was Viramartanda, After seventy eight 
years {astasapiati varsanteY Rajendra attained Kailasa with his 
wife. 

Col: Rajendracolacaritakathanam. 

Chapter XX •. Viramartanda married the Cera princess 
Manikkavallika. General praise of his rule. Erection of shrines 
to Siva and even to Visnu (Vaisnavanyapi) as e. g., iarngapani 
and cakrapani temples at Kumbhakonara. One day the king 
asked the Brahman Devasarma to narrate the story of Konkana- 
siddha, a pupil of Dattatreya, who, after devotions to Siva and 
the installation of a new lihga Kohkanesvara, attained bliss. 

Col : Kohkesvaramahatmye viramartandacdlacarite. 

Chapter XXI : Devasarma offered to tell another story and 
the king listened. It was the story of a Vanikkanya of Tanjore 
who was devoted to the Lord, refused to marry any one except 
Him, and was married overnight by Kohkanesvara (like the 
Pandyan princess in olden days). 

Babandha tatkanthadese sutramahgalam isvarah. 

Next morning her relatives missed her at home and found 
her in the temple. When they sought to take her back a voice 
stopped them. She is still seen to be there in stone. The 
temple was renovated by the king after he heard the story. In 
the end, after sixty -six years {satsastivarsdni) Kirticola was made 
king by his father who attained bliss with his queen. 

Col: same as at end of XX. 

Chapter XXII : Kirtivardhana married Kamalini daughter of 
Suryasekhara Pandya. Construction of temples. Worship of 
Skanda for child; Skanda's demand (in dream) for a temple of 
his near Tanjore being renovated by the king,, which he does. 

; Col ; Kartikeyastavanuvariianam. 

Chapter XXIII : Guha’s boon. Erection of further temples. 
Birth of Jayacola who married Kaficanamala daughter of. 
Keralesa. Laying out of the stream Kirtimati. for sasyavrddhi. 

1. onu^ea. (Tam. Tr.) 

IV— 43 
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Period of Kirtic5la’s rule was seventy-seven years, {sapiasaptati 
varsante).'^ Jayacola erected, besides many new temples, a new 
city Jayacolapura : 

Ganguhram (Gangornam — M.) nama nagaram Jayacola- 

puram nrpah 

■ Brhadisvaradhamno'sya padonam dhama catanot. 

The king also set the napta of Somavarma and his equal in 
skill to construct the Srimusnam, Vrddhacalam, Kalahasti and 
other temples. In the sixtieth year (sasthihiyane) he got a son 
Kanakacola whom he installed as king and died. 

Col: Kariikeyakhyatte kirticdlajayacolacariie. 

Chapter AX/F: Kanakacola married Campakahgi of the 
Vikrama family. Bhasmarudraksa worn by the Asvagajaviras 
of his army was the cause of his victories. J ainas, Mlecchas and 
Sankaras were compelled by him to wear In his 

reign, the Kaveri disappeared in a bila (hole) in Daksinavartaka^ 
and this caused great misery; the only way of getting 'her out 
again was for the king or a iapasvin to cast himself in the bila 
and die. The king prepared to do so, but he was stopped by an 
old minister of his who suggested his going io Her andamuni 
who was performing tapas to the north of Kumbhakonam ; the 
king accordingly went to him and saluted the muni who blessed 
him with a long life, and then lest his benediction should prove 
false, he threw himself into the bila to induce the river to resume 
its normal course. Then at the end of seventy (saptati) years, 
Kanakacola’s son Sundaracola was made king. 

Col: Kanakacolacarita. 

Chapter XXV : The chapter opens with the muni^ ques- 
tioning the sti/a {See Anfe Ch. V) as to how the ajnanajanita- 
brahniahatya of the Cola king was expiated by him. The 
sMa’s answer opens with the mention of Sundaracola’s accession. 
Sundara married Citravalli a Cera princess. He wore the makupa 
which was given of old to Kulottunga, 


1. Mr. P. P. S. Sastri mentions the laying out of the Kirtimati in 
Ch. XXII. He gives forty-nine years to Kfrti’s rule perhaps because T 
reads saptasapiaca varsmie where M has ii for ca. There appears to 
be no support for his statement that Jayacola carried out improve- 
ments in the Brhadisvara temple. 

2. ermp Bai&vpeojS^Qeo. (Tam. Tr.) 
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KulotiungakhyaG6|aya yaddattam sambhuria pura 

Cdlendrabirudadharam hemapattam nrpairdhrtam. 

He gave his daughter Utpaldvatl in marriage to the 
PandyaA He got a son Kalakala who built §iva shrines and 
married Gunavat! a Kerala princess. 

One day a Brahman came to the king's palace and desired 
to leave in the king's care his enceinte wife till he returned after a- 
visit to Rame^varam. This- charge was accepted by the king.^ 
The Brahmana returned after a year, and, in order to test his. 
wife's fidelity, he took her by the arm in the dark; she set up a 
wail and as a result, the man was struck down on the spot by the 
king. The wife committed saff when she saw what had 
happened. 

Col: Sundaracdldya Brahmahaiydgamand ndma. 

Chapter XXVI: Once more the munis question the suia 
about the king's expiation and iht suia begins his answer by 
describing the evil consequences of the king's sin and the 
country's suffering Dogged by the gruesome shade of the 
Brdhmahatydyihtkmg dragged on a miserable existence fora 
period of twelve years, during which he made many ddnas and 
built many temples, hoping thereby to exorcise the evil spirit. 
At the end of the period the Brahmin couple appeared to him in 
a dream. 

Col: Sundaracdlacarite. 

Chapter XXVII: They said to him that a little of his sin 
was still left and that he would be redeemed after he worshipped 
at a hundred shrines more on the banks of the Kaveri. This 
the king undertook to do with his wife after leaving his son in 
charge of the kingdom. When he reached the temple at the 
Madhyafjuna, the haiyd was fixed in front of the Eastern 
Gopura (Prak gopura) where it is still to be seen: 

Janimyasta-sva-masta sa drsyate'dyapi bahyatah 

And the king's release from the haiyd was announced 
to him inside the temple by 3. 'vdm which also directed him to 
renovate the temple.3 The king's tremor does not leave him, 

1. ^^ih^irurns^u^UJ (Tam, Tr). 

2. Cetigana here is rendered by Qoji^efrinlL^sm in the Tam. Tr. 

3. M. breaks off here in the midst of the king's s/dfra of Madh- 
yarjunesa and gives only the closing stanzas at end of T 29 with some 
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however^ till he reaches Tribhtivanaj the god of Tribhuvana was 
thenceforth known as Kampahares vara and the king built for 
him a temple and Gopura on the model of the Tanjore temple, 
three fourths of it in size, employing the architects of the family 
of Somavarma, In the sixtieth year (hayane sastaiame) he left 
his kingdom to his son Kalakala and joined the Sivaganas with 
his wife, 

CqI\ Sundaracoldya Madhydrjune brahmahaiydpagamd 
ndma. 

Chapter XXVIII: Kalakala (as has been mentioned already) 
married GunavatL The king's devotion to Siva was tested in a 
strange manner. A young arcaka the son of a destitute widow, 
performed the daily pujd to Talavanesa. At the time of the 
pujdy the tall linga used to stoop and bend its head to bring it 
within the reach of the boy for the abhiseka and pujd and to eat 
part of the food offered by the boy. The daily disappearance of 
part of the food made trouble between the boy and his mother 
who, desirous of verifying the truth of the boy's story, one 
day came to the temple at the time of the and when, peep- 
ing thorough a hole in the wall, she saw what actually happened 
within, she bawled out to the god and implored him not to 
comply with the foolish request of the boy and thereby deprive 
her of her food for the day. At this, the God stopped eating 
and disappeared from view and the linga continued to retain 
the bent posture. All attempts to put it straight were of no 
avail and at last, a exhorted the king saying: 

Tvaya kanthena karsata 

Karavalam gale dhrtva cchinnakantho'si cennrpa 

Tada talavanesasya lingamurdhvam bhavisyati. 

The king did so but, before his head fell from the body, he 
was saved by divine intercession and the linga became straight 
again. At the end of seventy years {saptatervarsasamdntyame 
diney the king left the kingdom to his son Kalyanac6|a and 
retired to Kailas. 

Col : Kdlakdlacolakailasagamanam, 

Chapter XXIX: Kalyanacoja married a Pandyan princess, 
a namesake of his (svandmmm). He completed the renovation 

1. <or(^u^jih qjuj^Qso (Tam. Tr.). Wilson's reference to 
Bhaktitustesvara is not borne out by any of the MSS noticed here. 
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of Talavana^ ordered by his father. Once in this king's reign 
the Cera, Pandya, Cola and Vikrama kings went to Pundarika- 
pura (Cidambaram) — for Ardra; and there they undertook the 
construction of four goptiras with the understanding that whoever 
finished his gopura earliest should be recognised as being 
superior to the rest. The Eastern gopura was taken up by the 
Cera, the Western by the Pandya, and the Northern by the 
Vikrama, while the Cola had to do the Southern gopura. The 
Lord appeared to the Cola in a dream and promised him the 
early completion not only of the Southern gopura but of a 
mandapa with a thousand pillars to the west of the Sivaganga; 
the king w^as also reminded in the dream of his ancestor 
Karikala's construction of the Tanjore temple and of Somavar- 
ma's paid therein. Accordingly he employed Saiiravarma, descen- 
dant of Somavarma on the work and came out first in the 
competition. His rule lasted for sixty-seven years (sapiasasti). 

Kalyanacola was followed by his son Bhadra who married 
Siibhadra. He built more temples. He had no son and when 
he prayed for one, he got the quaint answer from the Lord that 
His task on earth on which the Colas had been engaged was 
over, that Saivism had made enough progress and that 
He did not want any longer to send down members of his ganas 
as Cola kings. When the king protested: Hoko ndputrasya vai 
prabho\ promptly came the answer: ^^karmathdndm sa paddhatir 
ndsii bhaklakd'i and this also was said by the Lord as to the 
future: 

Bhavatam punyasilanani kalau mastu ca santatih 
Itah param vai Yavanah Andhrassiidrasca Dravidah 
Bhavisyanti mahiprsthe nrpascole ca Pandyake 
^ ^ atankam tyaja vai nrpa. 

So consoled, the king devoted himself to religious charities 
for the rest of his life and died at the end of seventy years (sapiali). 

There follows a summary account of all the sixteen kings 
dealt with in detail before; then a list of the chief shrines and the 
phalasruiu 

Col: Bhamsyoiiare mahdpnrdne kseirakhande Bhadracola 
sodasacolacariiakaihanam ndma ehonairims* dhydyah. 
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Chapter XXX: The Suta offers to tell the munis the 
JambudvIparndhUiniya. They ask for it with special reference to 
Sivakseiras to the south of the KaverL The ' SUta gives the 
account as a conversation between Parvatl and Siva in Kailasa 
Siva says that between the Kaveri and Setu {Kavertsehnnadhyage) 
there are 23,000 shrines {irayovlmiatisahasram) devoted to him; 
1,000 to Visnu; 6,000 to Subrahmanya; 5,000 to Vinayaka; 1,000 
to Kali; 100 to Tandavesa; 3,000 to Durga; 11,000 to Sasta 
(Aiyanar as the Tamil translation has it) and gives the names of 
the main shrines at which he is worshipped. 

Col: Hi srl Bhavisyotiare mahdpiirdne J ambudvipodbhava-- 
daksinakdnde iimdrnahehara-samvdde colakhandavarnanam 
ndma irimso*dhydyaK 

The nature of the work: This elaborate summary of this 
work together with the numerous quotations from the original 
has been given with a view to enable readers to form a correct 
judgement of the nature of the work under notice. Both Wilson 
and Taylor rightly stressed its legendary character. Taylor made 
no attempt at criticism; but, as we have seen, he thought there 
was some historical matter in the book and therefore classed 
it as a historical manuscript. Wilson's attempt to criticise and 
reconcile these wild legends with such knowledge as there was of 
Gola history in his time makes rather amusing reading now. It 
may, however, be noticed that a certain Veda Naick of Tanjore, 
[one of the agents employed by Mackenzie for the collection of 
his MSS. and described by Wilson as <a native Christian in his 
(Mackenzie's) employ'], noticed the difficulties of reconciling 
these legends with known facts; and writing in 1810 A. D.,^ 
he said that the Cola temples could not be, any of them, older 
than a thousand years at the time— a remarkably correct guess — 
and drew Mackenzie's attention to the absurdities and contradic- 
tions in the legends gathered and transmitted by him from 
up-country. 

In passing, I may say that the Tamil translation of the 
Brhadlsvaramdhdtmya said to have been made at the instance of 
Maharaja Sarfoji of Tanjore appears, in reality, to have been the 


1. fol. of Cola-desa-purvika-caritra — Wilson No. 3 Tamil 
Books — local history and Biography ; and Taylor iii, p. 295, VL 1 . 
No. 344 section 2, 
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work of Veda Naick himself or some employee or collaborator of 
his. There is much resemblance between the language of this 
translation and that of the essay {Viyakkiydnajit) of Veda Naick^ 
It is a kind of mongrel Tamil such as Indian Christians may 
be heard using in daily conversation to-day. The free use in the 
translation of words like karttar^ known to Tamil only in Chris- 
tian Tamil literature, makes it almost impossible for us to believe 
that this work was undertaken by a scholar of the court of 
Sarfoji and at his instance. Now, this is a matter of some impor- 
tance in relation to the authenticity of the historical manuscripts 
in the Mackenzie collection. This Tamil manuscript appears to 
me to strengthen a suspicion which naturally arises as to whether 
Mackenzie's methods of collecting information did not give his 
agents many opportunities of taking, advantage of his ardent 
curiosity about the antiquities of the country and palming off on 
him much material that was of no real value or interest to his 
purposes.^ It is not possible here to go further into this ques- 
tion. 

Turning to the Sanskrit original of the mdhdUnya^ very little 
effort is needed to show that it is a late production that falls in 
the group of local mdhdtmyas or sihalaptirdnas (as was pointed 
out by Taylor) which, while they do not lack a certain interest 
for the student of legends and folk lore, are totally devoid of 
interest for the scientific historian. Several mdhdtmyas giving 
the legendary history of other temples in the Tanjore district 
have been noticed by Hultzsch in his Reports on Sanskrit Manus- 
cripts.^ And the BrhadlHaramdhdimya^ as its name implies, 
is a similar collection of local legends centring round the celeb- 
rated temple of Tanjore. The other title of the work, Cdla-^ 
vdmsacariira, only implies that the author of the purdna has 
taken account of the fact that Tanjore was known to ’ have been, 
for some centuries, the capital of the Cola Empire in its palmiest 
days. There is, however, little reason to doubt that when this 
purdna was written, nothing was remembered of the true history 
of the Tanjore Colas and some conventional list was made* up to 
provide a framework for the legends to fit into. Similar lists 
were provided for the other principal dynasties of the South 
India. Kaliyugardjavrttdnta the 12 Ceras, 

L See e. g. DodwelhReport on Madras Records. 

2* See e. g. No. 11, p v ; No. Ill, p. y* . , . . 
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10 Vikramas and 22 Pandyas besides the Colas.^ That these 
lists were not always the same for the same dynasty and under- 
went many revisions is evident from the presence of several lists 
more or less differing from one another but professing to relate 
the history of the same dynasty.^ Mackenzie’s correspondent 
in Tanjore, Veda Naick, also observed that there were wide 
differences of opinion among learned men in his day as to the 
number of kings in the Cola family and the period of their rule. 
The list of sixteen kings we have in this work seems to have been 
the standard list as the Kaliyugarajavrtianta confirms it and as 
it appears to have furnished the basis of a Colacampu by Viru- 
paksa.^ 

That this work is of no use whatever for purposes of history 
is evident on the face of it. Even if we neglect the supernatural 
elements in the narrative, it is impossible to make history out of 
16 generations of kings whose succession was in every case from 
father to son, and who ruled altogether over a period of nearly 
elven centuries. Excepting the names of Kulottuhga, Vira, 
Karikala, Rajendra and Sundara and that of Haradatta all the other 
names are unknown to history and barefaced invention. The 
vague references to Kerala and Pandya contemporaries who had 
relations of inter-marriage with the Colas are not more historical; 
much less the monotonous and common place names of the 
princesses mentioned as queens of the Cola kings. If we consi- 
der the legends themselves in the light of other legends of 
a similar nature it becomes clear that we have in the Brhadis- 
varamdhatmya d. late and very confused redaction of well-known 
stories torn out of their traditional setting and applied in a 
haphazard manner to imaginary kings. 

The story of the obscure origin of Kulottuhga, the first C6}a 
in this account, is unknown to genuine Cola tradition incorpo- 
rated in contemporary copper plate charters and stone inscrip- 
tions^ which trace the descent of the Colas from an eponymous 

1. Des. Cat. Sansk. MSS. No. 2160 fol. 26 ff. About Vikramas 
we read : Vindhyaddaksinatah KaScyah Vijayapuramadhyame : Vikra- 
mah dasasamkhyatah bhavanti pythivibhujali. 

2. See my Pandyan kingdom, p. 3, for the Pandyan lists. 

3. Hultzach Report. No. Ill, p. v, and pp. 122-123. 

4. The Anbil, Leyden and Tiruvalahgadu plates and ths Kanya- 
kumari inscription of Virarajendra. Ep. Ind. XV; A. S. S. I. IV ; S. 1. 1. 
Ill and Trav. Arch- Series III, 
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ancestor Cola, himself a decendant of the Solar line of kings, and 
according to which Kulottunga came several generations after 
the foundation of the historical C6|a dynasty of Vijayalaya, The 
inscriptions arcribe the raising of the floodbanks of the Kaveri 
to Karikala ; our book retains the memory of the main achive- 
ment in the phvzse Kdveri^paradrk-cola (Ch. VIII) but twists it 
into the construction of a metallic dam and ascribes it to a 
Sasisekhara. Again, the story of a calf being crushed under the 
chariot wheels of a Cola prince who suffered the extreme penalty 
at the hands of his father Manu is narrated in many of the Tamil 
classics;^ here Manu's place is taken by Sivalihga. The long 
narration (Chapters X-XVII) of Karikala's leprosy, the exertions 
of Haradatta and the construction of the Brhadisvara temple 
which apparently forms the central theme ol the iurdna and 
gives it one of the two names by which it is known, — this legend 
is not only unsupported by any other account known to us, but 
is given the lie direct by the very inscriptions on the walls of the 
temple which are cited in his support by the ignorant versifier 
who indited the mdhdimya.^ The three-eyed king of the 
Telugu country who suffered the loss of his third eye at the 
hands of a Cola was Pallava Trinetra and not Prataparudra and 
the Cola king ruling at the time was Karikala, not Rajendra as 
our Pur ana has it.^ The foudatioii of Jayacolapura (Ch. XXIII) 
as narrated in this piirdna is a euphemeristic attempt to explain 
the origin of Jayahkondacolapuram, founded by Rajendra I, and 
the name Jayacola is obviously drawn from the name of the city 
to give a setting to the story. Lastly, the sin of brahmahatyd 
incurred and expiated by Sundara Cola is an old motif in South 
Indian legends centring round Madhyarjuna(Tiruvidaimarudur). 
So far as I am able to trace at present, the oldest version of this 
motif is in the story of Varaguna Pandya as narrated in the Tiru- 

1. See Silappadikaram, Manimekalai, Periyapuranam, Kalingattup- 
parani. The Cola Purva Pattayam ascribes the same Story to Kari- 
kala-1. Wilson, Mack. MSS, (Cal. 1882) p. 201 ; a Kanarese Ms. to 
Satyendracola ibid p. 324. The Mahavamsa attributes it to the Tamil 
King of Ceylon Elara. 

2. It is a pity that Mr. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri should have 
relied on Karadatta’s connection with the construction of the Tanjore 
temple for suggesting a tentative date for Haradatta. See his Sivad- 
yaita of Srikantha p. 7L 

3. Kalingattuppurani and Trav. Arch. Ser. iii, 106 and nn. 
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vilaiyadal of Perumbarrappuliyur-nambi,i a work of the 9th or 
10th century A. D. Here the death of the Brahmin is caused^by 
his being trampled under the hoofs of the royal steed while the 
king was returning from a hunting party. But even in this work 
an alternative form of the story is hinted at and we are informed 
that there are others who explain the origin of the Brahmahatya 
as follows : a Brahmin was trying to help his wife who, to escape 
the misery due to the loss of her child, had cast herself into a 
well; the king mistook the man’s act and did him to death.^ 
Mahamahopadhpaya Pandit V. Swaminatha Aiyar was able to 
trace three versions of the same story when he was engaged 
several years ago in collecting the local legends at Madhyarjuna 
(i) the Varaguna story as given above: (ii) another with Hamsadh- 
vaja a Cola king of Uraiyur, as its hero giving a variant of the story 
as we have it in om pur ana wherein the king requests the Brah- 
man to go Kasi and bathe in the Ganges for his (the king's) 
merit, and when the Brahman pleads inability an account of his 
youthful wife who had none to took after her, the king offers to 
take charge of her in his absence (hi) yet another form in 
which Vtrasena a king of a town on the banks of the Tamra- 
parani kills a Brahman by accident missing his aim while hunt- 
ing and incurs the sin.^ Again, the brahmahatya is attributed 
to Karikala in some legends of the Telugu country which trace 
Karikala’s descent very differently from our Purana.^ This 
examination of the subject matter of the legends has made two 
things clear: first that the stories in this piirana are in conflict 
with the legends on the origin of the Colas as they are narrated 
in contemporary epigraphs of the dynasty and secondly that 
these stories are a rather late collection of several commonly 
known legends fitted into an imaginary frame work of sixteen 
Cola kings, the names of several of them being just invented for 
the occasion. 

It will not be without interest to determine the period and 
circumstances which witnessed the fertile crop of local mahat- 
myas and puranas embodying legends relating to each locality 

1. Story No. 48, 

2. Stanza 40 

3. Madhj'arjunama^miyam by Pandit V. Swaminatha Iyer page 
30-5. See also Wilson’s Catal. of Mack. MSS. (Cal, 1882) No. 26 p. 194. 

4. See schedule A Nos, 7, 12, 15, 26 in Dr. N. Venkata 
Ramanayya’s Trilocana Pallava Karikala Cola. 
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Though there appears to be no means as yet of deciding exactly 
when the mdhatmyas of the Tanjore district noticed by Hultzsch 
were composed, we can be certain that most of them fall into a 
single group and must have been composed close upon one 
another and by the same type of popular writers who had more 
zeal than learning and whose credulity, piet}' and local patriotism 
are much more in evidence than their regard for the rules of 
Sanskrit grammar and prosody. In the absence of more precise 
data, I can only draw attention to one fact which seems to point 
to a tentative decision on the period at which the Brhadlsvara 
and other mahdimyas of the kind niay be taken to have been 
composed. The Haradattacaryacarita to which I have alluded 
at the beginning of this paper makes a Sivalihgamahipati of the 
Pandya country a disciple of Haradatta, It is well-known that 
Sivalihgabhupati of the Kondavidu Reddi family (c. 1450 A. D.)^ 
was the author of a commentary on Haradattacarya’s Caturveda~ 
tatparyasamgraha. It seems likely that the legend connecting a 
Pandya Sivalihga with Haradatta had its origin only when the 
true history of Sivalihgabhupa, the Reddi author had been suffi- 
ciently forgotten for the legend to appear plausible. If this 
surmise is correct, the Haradattacaryacarita must be dated at 
least, say, a century after Sivalihga’s date, which would take us 
to about the middle of the sixteenth century A. D. If we assume 
that the legends in the Colavamsacaritra (alias Erhadlsvaramd- 
hdimya) were put together about the same time we may say that 
it dates from the latter half of the 16th century or a little later. 
And prima facie it does not seen likely that this mass of confused 
legend goes back to an earlier period. 

APPENDIX. 

BrhadUastaka — Hymn said to have been sung by Karikala 
when he was relieved of his leprosy : — 

% im: II 

11 

1. Mad. Epig. Rep. 1900 p. 24 ; and Hultzsch Rep. on Sansk. 
MSS. No. II p. xii. 
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STUDIES IN THE IMAGERY OF THE RAMAYANA. 

BY 

K. A. SUBRAHMANYA AIYAR, M.A., (LOND.), 

Head of the Deparimeni of Sanskrit, Lucknow University, 

IV.- 

We may now turn fi'oni war and battle to things more 
homely. The Ramayana is justly famous for descriptions of the 
tender side of life, love, loyalty and devotion. In the midst of 
elaborate descriptions of fights are to be found many scenes 
drawn from family life. The main theme of the work is, after 
all, the dutifulness of Rama as a son and the devotion and 
loyalty of Sita as a wife. These are not, however, the only 
human emotions which form the subject of Valmiki's picturesque 
descriptions. Sometimes it is friendship, or the Kings solici- 
tude for his subjects, or the latter's loyalty to the former. At 
other times, it is a brother's devotion or a sister's love which 
calls forth the latent powers of the poet. Let us begin by 
examining the images which occur in Valmiki's description of 
love between man and woman and all that may be connected 
with it, for this subject assumes immense importance in later 
Sanskrit Kavya literature, where its treatment can be better 
understood if one keeps in mind Valmiki's way of dealing 
with it. 

Love images come in the Ramayana in two ways: indirectly, 
ue.^ when things are described in terms of love or the fair sex; 
directly, when the feelings of people who love each other are 
described. Students of Sanskrit literature know how the tendency 
exhibited in the former, way becomes fully developed in later 
times and yields to the reader some of the best images ever 
known in Sanskrit. ^ The Ramayana gives us some of the earliest 
specimens of such images.. . 
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It is rather interesting to note how a river and a w^oman are 
intimately connected in the poef s imagination. In autumn, we 
are told, the course of rivers, which exhibit girdles in the form 
of lines of fishes, is rather slow, like that of women early in the 
morning when they are weary after the pleasures of love.^ The 
sight of a river issuing from a mountain suggests to the poet the 
idea of a woman slipping off from the lap of her lover.^ W 
the current of a river is checked by fallen trees, the poet thinks 
of an angry maiden kept off from her determined course by the 
friends of her lover.3 In autumn, the rivers lose some of that 
abundance of water brought to them by the rains and the sand 
begins to show itself here and there. The poet says it is like shy 
women exposing their hips hesitatingly in their first unions with 
their lovers.^ While describing the sleeping wives of Ravana it oc- 
curs to the poet that some of them are like rivers, with their hips 
corresponding to sandbanks.^ In all these images, the water in 
a river seems to correspond to the flowing clothes of a woman. 
How these and similar images persist in later periods and what 
modifications they undergo is an altogether separate study, which 
the present writer has undertaken and the results of which he 
hopes someday to submit to the judgment of scholars. It will 
not, however, be out of place just to refer here to one or two 
verses of Kalidasa, where the identification of a river and a 
woman occurs. To him also, lives of fish in a river can repre- 
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sent the girdle going round the waist of a woman^ and the sand- 
banks stand for her hips.2 Speaking of Uma, he says that she, 
being smeared with white agaru and decorated with designs 
made of gorocana surpassed the beauty of Gahga, with its sand- 
banks adorned with Cakravaka’ birds. And so on. It is not 
merely rivers which suggest to the poet the idea of a woman. 
Other collections of water can do the same. Ponds in autumn, 
we are told, with lines of swans for girdle, and lotuses for 
garland, have the supreme beauty of ornamented woman.^ Nor 
is the comparison with a woman confined to collections of water, 
among all the objects of nature. In one place, we are told, that 
when the Sun moves on the South, the North, being deprived of 
it, is like a woman without her mark on her forehead.^ In 
another place, it is suggested that the evening reddened by the 
setting Sun and having its stars brightened by the rays of the 
moon, is like a woman in love whose eyes open wide through the 
joy of being touched by the lover.^ In a third place, it is the 
night with full moon for face, the bright stars fer eyes and the 
white moonlight for garment which suggests comparison with 
a woman clad all in white.® 

If there is a special connection between a river and a 
woman in nature descriptions, it is the association of a male and 





I Kumarasambhava, VIII. 26. 
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a female elephant which seems to typify all romantic associations, 
Ravana surrounded by his wives looked like a male elephant 
surrounded by female ones in a forest,^. On hearing 
Dasaratha's death, his wives screamed like female elephants 
in a forest when the leader of the herd has gone astray.^ Sita 
separated from Rama was like a female elephant separated 
from the mate.^ This idea persists throughout the history of 
Sanskrit literature. It is not a mere accident that, in the 3rd act 
of the Uttararamacarita, Bhavabhuti introduces the incident 
of a young elephant being attached by a more grown up one, while 
enjoying the company of its mate.^ Steeped as he was in the 
atmosphere of the Ramayana and wishing to convey to the 
reader the intensity of Rama's feelings during his separation 
from Sita, he could not have thought of a better example than 
the separation of a happily united couple of elephants. It is this 
same psychology, in which the union of elephant couples, 
typifies all romantic unions, which makes Ravana tell the 
Raksasis : — ‘'Bring Sita round to my way of thinking, as one 
tames a young wild female elephant^" Sometimes, however, it is 
he cow and the bull which stand as a symbol of romantic union; 
This idea is present when the poet says that when Bharata 
entered Ayodhya, the city looked like a cow deserted by the 
bull,® or that Tara mourned fallen Valin as a cow mourns the 
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bull killed by the lion,i or that Ravana amidst his wives was 
like a bull among cows.^ It must also be mentioned that the 
separation of the Cakravaka from its mate at night, destined to 
symbolize all separation of lovers in later Sanskrit literature, is 
already made use of in a few images in the Ramayana*^ 

So much about union of lovers in general But the 
Ramayana is primarily a description of the love of Rama and 
Sita and many are the images used to bring out its deep, noble, 
enduring and eternal characten Sita belongs to Rama as know- 
ledge belongs to a Brahmin who has cultivated his souL^ The 
union of the two is pre-ordained. One cannot think of the one 
without the other. Sita cannot leave Rama any more than the 
lustre of the Sun leaves Meru.^ The union of the two was as 
beautiful as that of the Moon with Rohini® or Citra^, or of Visnu 
with Laksmi®, It is just in this connection, while Sita's devo- 
tion to Rama is being described that one finds an allusion to old 
characters, legendary or historical, which is otherwise so rare a 
feature in the Ramayana, While indignantly rejecting the request 
of the Raksasis to yield to Ravana, Sita declares she is as devoted 
to Rama as Saci to Indra, as Arundhati to Vasistha, as Rohini to 
Sasin, as Lopamudra to Agastya, as Sukanya to Cyavana,as Savitri 
to Satyavan, as Srimati to Kapila, as Madayanti to Sudasa, as 
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Kesini to Sagara and as Damayanti to Naisadha.i More picture* 
sque perhaps as an image is the statement that the wives of 
Havana followed him as flashes of lightning follow the cioud,^ 
The association of lightning and cloud has always typified the 
union of man and woman; a fortiori, that of Havana, the huge 
dark, shapeless monster with his slim and graceful wife 
(cf. Mandodari). Quite full of colour is the declaration of 
Havana that Sita has ravished his heart as the Garuda takes away 
his snake.^ He is weary with love as a horse after a long 
journey.^ Havana's ignoble love for Sita has stirred Valmiki’s 
imagination as lew things have done and the result is a bunch 
of racy images. No two men can be more unlike each other 
than Rama and Havana When the latter makes his ignoble 
proposal to Sita, she rejects it saying that the difference between 
Hama and him was the same as between gold and lead,® sandal 
water and mud,® the ocean and a petty rivulet,^ the elephant 
and a cat,® the Garuda and the crow,® the swan and the 
vulture.i® Hence Havana’s desire for Sita, Rama’s wife, is as 
contemptible and as impossible of realisation as that of a jackal 
for a lioness.^i He might as well drink ‘Kalakuta’ poison and 
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hope to remain healthy It is as dangerous as licking the 
blade of a raxor,^ or walking on spikes with metal points. 

It is as much beyond his power as trying to cross the ocean with 
a stone hanging round his neck/ or deprive the Sun of its 
lustre^ or take both the sun and the moon together in his 
hands/ ForRavana to touch Sita is as outrageous as for a 
Candala to touch the altar in the middle of a sacrifice/ In 
taking Sita away, Ravana does not realise that the knot of death 
is round his neck.® He is really tying on a snake to his clothes 
and does not know it.® Ravana wanting Sita is trying to lift 
the Mandara mountain/® Sita cannot respond to Ravana's love 
any more than twice-born can impart the Vedic Mantras to one 
who is not a twice-born/^ Sita, the true wife of Rama, is 
as worthy of protection from the attacks of the wicked as the 
Veda from arguments full of logic/^ Sugriva promises 
Rama to bring Sita back as one brings back a lost Veda/® And 
so on. 

So much for love of the Romantic type. Coming now to 
parental and filial love, it would surprise no one to hear that it is 
symbolised in the Ramayana by the love of the cow for the calf. 
Kausalya declares that she would follow Rama to the forest as a 
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cow follows its Rama says his heart melts on seeing the 

jewel sent to him by Sita as a cow melts on seeing the calf.^ 
Sometimes it is the mare and the colt which stand for parental 
love. Kausalya runs to Rama as a mare runs to a colt.^ In one 
place, it is stated that Sumitra without Laksmana was like a 
branch of Karnikara without flowers, the idea being, of course, 
that the chief ornament of a mother was her son.'^ Equally 
picturesque is the statement that Rama was Dasaratha's life walk- 
ing abroad.^ Usually, however, this image is used of brothers 
devoted to each other. Thus it is stated many times that Laks- 
mana is Rama's life walking abroad.® Sometimes he is to be 
Rama's right hand. The two Asvins are, however, the symbol 
of brotherly affection.^ Laksmana and Rama, Valin and Sugriva 
were devoted to each other like the two Asvins,® Two brothers 
like Rama and Laksamana, lending strength to each other, are 
like fire and wind.® 

Some images relating to friendship are rather noteworthy. 
Most of them dwell, however, on the negative aspect of it 
when it is not properly appreciated.^® Friendship shown toward, 
the ignoble, we are told, is like water flowing on lotus leaves. 
Neither makes any impression on the recepient. Or, it is like 
clouds soaring in autumn. It produces nothing. If indulged 
in, it ends badly, like an elephant bathing first and then cover- 


1 - ft % H TO I 

®rt ^ ^ jl n. 24. 9. 

2. TOW 1 

tiw II V- 66. 3. 

3. 3Tf¥?=g5pT?T #isr TO I n. 20. 20. 

4 . I n. 92. 23. 

5 . ^ TOt ^ 5’^: fM: I n. 1. 19. 

6. sTMt | iii. 34. i4. 

7. i ii. s. 3i 

8 . I IV. 2. 19. 

9 . ?r TO 1 ni. 31. 17. 

10. gsrr | 

il vj, 16 , 12 . 
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ing itself with miid.i It is as useless as a bee drinking the 
Kasapuspa and finding no honey in it® To live with one who 
pretends to be a friend, but who is really not so, is taking a very 
great risk. Better to live with one's enemy or with an angry 
snake rather than with such a person.® Kaikeyi appeared to the 
poet to be such a person in her behaviour towards Dasaralha, 
In marrying her and living with her, Dasaratha did not know 
that he was touching a black snake in the dark.^ He failed to 
realise that he was really embracing fire.® In his agony he 
exclaims that he had brought about his own destruction by keep- 
ing a serpent in his lap for too long.® He had been cheated by 
a woman hiding her real nature, as by fire covered with ashes.^ 
It is interesting to note that this very image is used by the poet 
on another occasion to describe hidden talent or splendour. 
Sugriva says that Rama's ability and talent are not quite conspi- 
cuous. They are like fire covered with ashes.® One who 
pretends to be a friend, but who is really not one, is like a ser- 
pent, crying like a frog to attract and catch it.® It will be seen 
that the poet's views about friendship are, on the whole, rather 
pessimistic. 

When, we come to the relation between a king and his 
subjects, the picture is not so one-sided. There are many images 


1- w I 

II VI. 16. 15. 

2. w I 

^ II VI. 16. 14. 

q 1 II VI. 16. 2. 

4. Wl# \ jj_ 12. 81. 

5. STfRS'T'lpI ^ ^ I II. 73. 4. 

6. wcrffJi ^ 

mrf^ ^ tnra; } n. 12, 105. 

7. ^vFrr 1 n. 34, 45. 

8. ^ ^ iTOpir 1 

II IV. 11. 81. 

9. ^ 1 iv, 34. 15. 
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illustrative of the love and devotion existing between good kings 
and their subjects. People watch Rama go to see his father and 
they now await his return as the ocean awaits the rise of the 
moon.i Bharata tells Rama who was unwilling to return to 
Ayodhya that people await his return as the cultivators wait for 
rain.2 Subjects are distressed by Rama's departure as water 
animals by the drying-up of water in summer.^ A good king is 
like the vejy eye of his subjects.^ Even more picturesque are 
the images used to describe bad kings. Subjects despice a greedy 
king as they do the fire at the crematorium.^ People ruled by a 
bad king are as pitiable as deer protected by a jackal.® Subjects 
avoid a foolish king as elephants avoid mud at the river.^ We 
have thus briefly passed in a review the contents of the Imagery 
of the Rarnayana. Such a survey, would, however, not be com- 
plete if we did not say a few words about the forms in which the 
contents are couched and examine the relation between them. 
That is what we pr expose to do in bur next and concluding 
article. 


(To be concluded). 
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THE MUSICAL ELEMENT IN KALIDASA.i 


BY 

T. L. VENKATARAMA AIYAR, B.A., B.L., 

Advocate^ Madras. 

In the entire range of Indian Poetry there is no greater 
name than that of Kalidasa. While proverbially tastes differ, 
551^;”, all are agreed that Kalidasa is the finest 
product of Indian culture. How is that ? It is because he is alike 
the poet of inspiration and of learning — a combination rare as 
that of learning and wealth, “ 

‘here are those poets who are born, who are richly 
endowed by nature with that fine frenzy '' which we style poetic 
genius. And there are those poets who are the products of the 
cloister, who spend their days amongst books, and, like the bee 
gathering honey from all the flowers, store their mind with the 
best that has been thought and said by men of inspiration and 
culture. The two elements are not mutually exclusive, and can 
never be, A purely learned man without nature's inspiration is 
not a poet, though he may write verses. Of him it can be said 
<* f^KTfSRT Likewise a poet without some 

learning and culture must be more appropriately styled as an 
“ inspired barbarian ” rather than a poet. So that both the 
elements must be found in every poet of eminence, though the 
proportion of the two might differ in the various poets. Shak- 
speare, for example, is predominantly a poet of inspiration, while 
Milton is pre-eminently a poet of learning and culture, it is the 
unique distinction of Kalidasa that he is eminent alike for his 
natural poetic gifts and for his learning and culture. He is a 
Shakspeare and a Milton rolled into one and that I believe is 
without a parallel. 

1. A paper read on the * Kalidasa day ’ celebrated by the Sanskrit 
Academy on 19-10-1930. The author has used in this paper, the refer, 
ences contained in the article “ Kalidasa and Music ” by Sardar G. N. 
Majumdar, which appeared in the Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, 
Vol. VII, 1926. 
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In those spacious days in which Kalidasa lived, science and 
art were in a flourishing condition. It was not merely in the realm 
of metaphysics as in the Upanisads, it was not merely in the 
realm of Ethics and the theology as in the Mimamsa; it was not 
merely in the realm of grammar, as in Panini and Patanjali; 
it was not merely in the realm of poetry as in Valmiki and 
Vyasa, that ancient India led. Even in the realms of medicine, 
surgery, astronomy and — ^what is more to our propose — fine arts, 
Indian science and art had attained to a high level of perfection. 
The works of Kalidasa show that he knew all these subjects well. 
He does not display his knowledge — ^iiideed that would be 
pedantic. But all knowledge passing through his gifted mind 
became alchemised by his imagination into something new and 
brilliant. He had a soul like an Aeolian harp in whose strings 
the vulgar wind, as it passed through them, changed itself into 
articulate melody The most prosaic thought was attired by 
Kalidasa in a poetic garb. For example, Raghuvamsa Canto 
14, St. 40. The shadow in the moon is understood by tne man 
in the street to be a dark spot therein; whereas the astronomical 
notion, with which Kalidasa was familiar, set it down as a reflec- 
tion of the earth on the Moon. When Rama is told that people 
are casting aspersions on Sita's character he observes that he 
knows Sita to be pure and that the aspersions are without 
foundation, and cites the moon and the spot as an illustration: — 

sjifq % g 

I 

{| 

R. XIV. 40. 

Thus it happens that to an ordinary reader of Kalidasa^ 
unacquainted with Indian arts and sciences, the full significance 
of several passages of his are lost. As our knowledge increases 
we begin to appreciate Kalidasa more and more. The lay notion 
of Kalidasa that he was an unlettered man, who blossomed into 
a great poet by the grace of Kali, is not correct. It is no doubt 
true that the natural gifts of Kalidasa are of the highest order but 
his learning and culture are as high; and if that is not so apparent 
to us, it is because we lack the knowledge and culture which he 
possessed. 
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Music is one of the several subjects of which Kalidasa had 
a profound knowledge. That he had a fine ear for music is 
obvious. In Kumarasambhava, in describing the melodious flow 
of Parvati’s words, he says that even the voice of Kokila w’as by 
comparison unmusical and jarring as when discordant notes are 
struck. 

^i?'Tcnqirff^cf5nf% i 

cTTOfJTf II K. I. 44. 


That music has the effect of drowning sorrow is reflected in 
its being adopted as one of the Vinodas by the Yaksangana in 
Meghasandesa, 

“ 1%^: ” M. 92. 

So with a view to console herself she takes up the Vina. 

I%I%cTq^ I 

cT?5fki^ frq5TgT%§: 

fclf 11 M. 91. 


That, for tuning, the strings of the Vipa should be kept 
unmoist is a piece of knowledge, which, though simple, may not 
be known to persons who have no practical knowledge of the 
instrument. The effect which fine music produces has nowhere 
been better described than in the well-known verse in Sakuntala. 


?T%crgi 

^7iqi%^Il6r i| g. v. l. 

That sweet music produces a sense of melancholy is a very 
true observation. Readers of Shelley might remember the 
passage in the Shylark “ Our si^eetest songs are those that tell of 
saddest thought''. , ’ ■> ' 

IV— 46 
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Kalidasa has drawn several apt and striking similes from the 
sphere of music. In Raghuvamsa, when King Dilipa goes to 
the forest alone, the noise produced by the bamboos by the 
action of the wind is described as the flute forming the accom- 
paniment to Vanadevatas singing praise of the King. 

11 R. 11.12. 

The same idea Kalidasa expresses both in Kumarasambhava 
and Meghasandesa. 

q: qi'l=qqi<'aqiqifL 

cnqqeafqfqiqqiqq^’L II K. 1. 8. 

This is in Kumarasambhava. The description in Megha- 
sandesa is fuller: — 

^iq% q&=qqs: 'Lqqi'm: 

OTfq: ^ fqiqflfq: 1 

%qr^ «qi%: ^qi^ 

gqtcTi^r qg q^q^ qiCi ^iq^fi: || m. 53 , 

In Raghuvamsa, when Indumatl is lying lifeless on the lap 
of King Aja, she is compared to a Vina without the strings. 

^iqq^qq ^Icqiqgqra; I r. vili. 41 . 

In the ninth canto, in describing the spring season Kalidasa 
compares the creepers in the gardens with their leaves shaken by 
the winds to dancers keeping “ layam ” with their hands. 

§^giq^q?:?qqqicrq: 
f qg: 1 

^qFcT^cn: qqqr^; 

qrfoifqt II r.ix.35. 
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Kalidasa, being the cultured admirer of the music that he 
was, naturally appreciated *Halam ”. In Raghuvathsa king 
Agnivarna is described as such an adept in layam that he con- 
fused the professional dancers. 

^ ^ f cfr 

II R. XIX 14. 

Very picturesque is the description of the peacock which 
was trained to dance to the Yaksahgana keeping time. 

qmsiT# i%H^ fig-: || m. 89 . 

The fine picture of women singing with tdlam in their hands 
and vaJayas jingling has always appealed to Indian imagination. 
Compare the following verse in the Avimaraka ; — 


?i^% II 


Avimaraka, Act III. 


It is also clear from Kalidasa’s works that he was familiar 
with the details of practical singing. Thus Malavika begins her 
song witn an “ Upagdnam ”, which appears to correspond to the 
modern practise of musicians singing the “rdgam", before sing- 
ing the Krti. Then again in Sakuntalam he refers to Hamsa- 
padika practising on Varna which is obviously an exercise on 
the Svaras. 

qi^S?[TqT 1 3rr%, teqf^dit 

S. V. 


In Vikrainorvasiyam, Act IV, Kalidasa refers to the practice 
of pronouncing before singing. What this precisely 

means we are not in a position to say. Bharata says, that they 
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are auspicious words for music corresponding to ^t^in Vedic 
discourses. Further we have this information about it. 

to: I 

4 ^ ^ ^tssq II 

I may add that there does not appear to be, anything corres- 
ponding to this in modern music. 

Kalidasa gives us the names of several Ragas. For instance 
he mentions a Raga called KaiMa, and it is said, that the Kinnara 
sang this raga in the morning to wake up Siva from his nuptial 
slumber. 


TO I 



II 


K. VIII. 85. 

This Kaisika is no doubt what is known in modern music 
as Mangala Kaisiku We use this Ragmn on the nuptial occasion 
and not in the morning to wake up, but at the time of the 
Sannivesanam. 

In the fourth act of Vikramorvasiyam, Kalidasa has com- 
posed several songs and mentions Ragas in which they are to be 
sung such as Bhinnaka, Valaniika^ Kaktihha. We are not able 
to say to what modern Ragas they correspond and if those Ragas 
survive at all in modern music under any name. Nowhere is 
Kalidasa's technical knowledge of music so apparent as in the 
Vikramorvasiya. In fact the fourth Act is an opera pure and 
simple. It has always been my belief that this drama was written 
to celebrate some incident in the life of King Vikramaditya, very 
much in the manner in which the drama Parijatamahjari came 
to be written by the Poet Madana to celebrate an incident which 
happened in the court of his patron, King Arjuna. Whatever 
that might be, the fourth act of Vikramorvasiyam is a feast of 
music, Kalidasa appears not merely as a poet but as a musical 


composer. 


Technical terms such as 


and so forth are freely used. I must say 
that many of those terms, though defined in Bharata have lost 
their significance to us and are mere names. The subject is one 
that has not received adequate attention at the hands of scholars 
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In Malavikagnimitra, we get another glimpse of the high 
degree of technical knowledge which Kalidasa possessed in 
music. For the dance of Malavika, Kalidasa composes a song 

We are not here directly concerned with the 
technical knowledge of dancing displayed by the great poet. 
With respect to music proper, there are two points which deserve 
notice. Firstly, Kalidasa describes the change of the drum in 
this vese: 



’irtiTT fPTffe II 

Mai. I. 21. 

What does mean ? There are three different kinds 
mentioned in Bharata, Mayurl, Ardhamayuri and Karmaravi. 
Further information can be had in the Natyasastra, Adhyaya 32, 
stanzas 93 to 97. The point to be noted is that Mayuri 
evolves the Madhyama as the ascendant note, Ardhamayuri 
evolves Dhaivata and the Karmaravi the Pancaraa notes. That is 
why Kalidasa refers to Mayurlmarjana as Madhyamasvarottha. 

The other point to be noted is that the song of Malavika is 
described as Laya-madhya. The significance of it is this. The 
three kinds of Layam — ^Vilamba, Madhyama and Druta — are 
suited to express different kinds of rasas. Thus the Vilamba is 
appropriate for pathos; Madhyamakala is aptly used to express 
love; and Druta suggests heroism, fear, wonder and the like. 
Bharata says : — 

§ct: ” 

Kalidasa in the fullness of his technical knowledge describes 
the love song of Miilavika as appropriately set to the Madhyama- 
kala. 

There is one other passage of Kalidasa which calls for 
notice in this connection. In Raghuvamsa Canto. 1, Kalidasa 
describes the sweet sounds or “ Kekas ” of peacocks. 

i?^5WFIT: I 

%35r fprr li 

p. I. 
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That peacocks take the Sadja note is a piece of technical 
information but even the readers of Amara might know it. But 
it does not stop there. 

It is said to be divided into two. How is that ? Sadja and 
Pancama are prakriisvaras or constant notes as distinguished 
from the other five notes. Ri, Ga, Ma, Da and Ni, which are 
vikrti svaras or variable notes, Sa and Pa are therefore 
constant and indivisible. Therefore to be told that Sadja was 
divided into two is rather puzzling. Can it be that Kalidasa had 
in mind the theory of Music that Sadja had four Sthanas ? 

At first this is also baffling. If Sadja is a Prakrtisvara, 
how can there be four notes in Sadja ? The explanation is that 
Sadja for this purpose represents not a point but the entire 
interval in the octave between Nisadha and Sadja and that four 
Srutis or notes are discernible in the interval. If Kalidasa had 

this in mind he would have said not “ ” but “ 

f^rar:” 

But the true explanation is that it refers to a distinction 
called the Cyuta and Acyuta. The origin of this appears to me 
to lie in this that in vocal music when you want to take a parti- 
cular note, you swing into it from a slightly lower note. Thus 

to take Sadja you will say ^ The Ni is a passing note 
and leads to Sa. Therefore, Sa is Acyuta and Ni is Cyuta. It is 
by this process that the twelve Svarasthanas based upon the 
Saptasvaras would seem to have been originally evolved though 
they were later on fixed by the Sadja Pancama Krama. Thus 
from the Kharaharapriya notes which were the original Sapta- 
svaras, the other five notes were evolved, Kakali Nisadha is 
Cyuta Sadja ; Cyuta Rsabha is Suddha Rsabha ; Cyuta Pan- 
cama is Pratimadhyama; and Cyuta Dhaivaia is Suddha Dhaiva- 
ta. To sum up, instead of saying that the notes of the peacock 

were in the form of W ’’ Kalidasa adopting the theory of 
Music describes the Kekas'' as cast in the two Sadjas. 

It is not my idea to be exhaustive of all musical references 
in Kalidasa. My idea is far more to show that Kalidasa possesed 
an advanced knowledge of the science of Music. But the sub- 
ject matter of this paper does not stop there. It is not my 
purpose merely to show that Kalidasa was learned in Music. He 
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was that ; but he was far more. Not merely did ne write about 
music ; but what he wrote was itself music. His diction is 
musical; his verses are musical ; in short he breathed music in 
whatever he wrote. To adopt the Vedic passage, 

^ {%¥{%cT % I 

In this connection we must study the diction of Kalidasa 
and his Prosody. To take up diction first, Kalidasa adopted 
the style which Alankarikas call the Vaidarbhi, as distinguished 
from the Gaudiya. The substance of the distinction for our 
purpose is that while the Gaudiya style stands for alliteration, 
Prasa, Anuprasa, and so forth, and results in as Bana 

puts it, the Vaidarbhi style is simple, lucid and well-balanced. 
Dandin gives us instances in which the Gaudiya style sacrifices 
real melody for the sake of alliteration, as for example the verse : 

w: m' jt: m: I 
?TT^Isf^5RT l\^\ 5ri^ISg#T *lcTI: || 

Kalidasa avoids this cacophony. His diction presents a 
harmonious blending of the sounds such as make for melody 
and sweetness. 

Further, there is an appropriateness between sound and 
sense in the works of Kalidasa. I shall quote some verses from 
the Kumarasambhava to illustrate my position. In the third canto 
Kalidasa describes the Tapovana in which Lord Siva was doing 
penance, then Siva himself in the Virasana, then Parvati, young 
and beautiful coming to attend on him, then Manmatha aiming 
an arrow at Siva, and himself being consumed by the flames 
from Siva's eye. All these pictures are vividly brought out in 
the flow of the verses. Firstly there is the still and solemn 
penance grove : — 



a II 

Then follow six stanzas describing ^iva in his Samadhi :■ 
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II II 

#«Tqcft II 8^ II 

fl^cIJT#: I 



II II 

sr^tq^T II »<i II 

»srrs 'vATN-J^ rs. 

»T[pT;5i^ii?Rcr; rr:?ct: i 

11 8 11 

'smmwf gq#qim. i 

%^cTJT 

These stanzas give us at once the impression of austerity and 
self-control. Next Parvatl comes upon the scene. 


anq^ i%f^^q ^cTJir«if 
cipn%»R i 



^n^ q@M>^q|l K, III. 54. 
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'=«n^?TT 

\\ w {\ 

#(^rd^% n II 

Finally Siva becomes angry with Madana and then observe 
how the numbers flow : 

cT^^I I 

5:^-ai: ^ 5115 : f^icT II K. in. 71. 

How Parvati herself was affected by this scene Kalidasa 
describes dramafically in the 5th Canto. 

3?:r 

?nr 11^ s^n’iciqrdWJTtg; 

II K. in. 54. 

I shall quote a few passages from the other works of Kali- 
dasa. In Malavikagniraitra, the following verse, describing a 
river with geese cackling, bears a striking consonance of sound 
and sense : 

^lftcTrjR%cn^^ eRera; I Mai. HI. 6. 

In the same drama, the descent of the hostile hosts is thus 
described: 



. H Mai. V. 10, 

At this description, Malavika is properly mentioned as 
scared.* Thfe verse in Raghuvadi^i^iifb. 'V, St. 64, 

IV— 47 
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Mt: ' 

has soft melody and flow. Mr. Keith refers to the following 
verse, as specially appealing by the concordance of sound and 
sense, 

#\aT II R. IX. 23. 

Prof. Wilson has referred to the following passage in 
Vikramorvasiyam as a very musical one. 

nwi 5reri5[^ I V. 1. 9. 

The only other matter that remains to be considered is 
Kalidasa's prosody. Sanskrit prosody is probably the richest in 
the world. Its variety and range are without a parallalel and 
here is therefore an opportunity for a master-mind to express 
itself most effectively by the selection of proper Vrttas. It is not 
surprising therefore that Kalidasa should have divined the secrets 
of Vfttas and adopted them to appropriately express his senti- 
ments. I shall give a few instances. The Mandakranta is now 
a popular Vrttam but so far as we are able to gather its popular- 
ity is not anterior to Kalidasa. It is mentioned by Bharata in 

his Natyasastra but its name is given as “ It seems to 

me that Kalidasa discovered the genius of this Vrttam and used 
it aptly in the Meghasandesa. 

The movement of the Chandas is slow and majestic and is 
admirably suited to express the subdued pathos of the Vipra- 
lambha Srngara. I shall quote some passages : 

fftcii ?:n%! 
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Then again take the Vaitaliyam. This also appears to owe 
its recognition to Kalidasa. It is not mentioned by Bharata 
in his list of popular Vrttas; The tone of the Chandais is decid- 
edly one of pathos ; and the two " Sa” ganas with which the 
metre opens followed by e^ual distribution of Laghus and Gurus 
give us the impression of two sobs followed by deep breathing. 
Kalidasa uses this Vrtta both in Kumarasambhava Canto. 4, when 
Rati weeps over the destruction of her husband, and in Raghu- 
vaiiisa Canto. 8, where Aja sorrows over the death of his wife, 
Indumati. I shall quote a few stanzas : 


JT %?i: n k. iv.s. 

I 

II K. IV. 33. 

*Tcr^ i 

Pc?f3 

R. VIII. 59. 

jpn^fqqi | 

lc[q ^ ^rn: || r. vrii. 6o. 


There is another Vrttam of which the possibilities were 
shown by Kalidasa. It is the Drutavilambitam. ^The flow of 
the verse suggests a lilt and liveliness, which are suited to express 
joy and bustle. Kalidasa uses it in the 9th Canto where he 
describes the exploits of Dasaratha and the beauties of the spring 
season. I shall quote one vers6 vfay Of illustration : 

fgnspn ci§ r : : r : 
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R. IX. 26. 

In this selection he has been followed by Bharavi, Magha 
and other writers of Mahakavyas, who also use the same Vrttam 
to describe similar situations. Kalidasa also used Yamakam in 
this verse and in this he was followed and even surpassed by his 
followers, who sometimes used Yamaka in all the four Padas. 

The following verse of Magha may be cited: 

ffqqSRfWTW 3^: 

II 

Sis. VI. 2. 

Kalidasa uses the Malinivrtta also with great effect. The 
following verse describes Manmatha appearing before Indra ; 

JTRiT%; II 

K. II. 64. 

The flow of the verse is itself suggestive of the sense. 

There is another Vrttam to which I should refer i. e., the 
Arya. It is a Matravrttam and as such very flexible and musi- 
cal ; and Kalidasa uses it veiy freely in dramas, and the music 
of his verses is often at its best in this Chandas. I shall quote a 
few verses: 

(I S. I. 

9ITC 

#FfR 
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51^ I V. II. 20. 

Bhavabhuti had undoubtedly this passage in tnind when 
he wrote in his Malatimadhava ; 

git 4?*^ I 

^§1^ cit t tl MMatimadhava VI. 10. 

I must here conclude. I have shown that Kalidasa is alike 
the poet of inspiration and of learning, that his technical know- 
ledge of music is of a high order ; and that his diction and pro- 
sody are very musical. His verses have a charm even to the 
readers who do not know its sense ; and to one who knows the 
sense as well, there can be nothing to equal them. Bana very 
correctly brings this out when he writes of Kalidasa : 

Since the days of Kalidasa several poets of eminence have 
appeared in Sanskrit. In the other languages of India as well as 
in Non-Indian Languages such as Persian and English we have 
had other writers of distinction placed before us. But to those 
who are steeped in Indian culture and who have inherited the 
Indian ear there is none who can appeal so much as Kalidasa. 
To them poetry without Kalidasa will be like the night without 
moon, to adopt Kalidasa’s own verse, 

I R. VI. 22. 

Let me express once again what I have already expressed 
once. Kalidasa prays in the Bharatavakya in Sakuntala that he 
might be freed from the bond of re-birth. 

qft*TcTui%?CT^s 11 g. vii. 

Well might the admirers of Kalidasa believe that the poet’s 
prayer has been granted by Nilaka^^ha ; for the like of him the 
world has not seen. ; ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


LITERARY NOTES. 

BY 

K. Balasubrahmanya Iyer, b.a., b.l., 

Advocate, Madras. 

^ ^ f?: I 

a 

(Megha. I, 7.) 

This verse is a striking instance of the wonderful quality of 
Kalidasa’s poetic art which, by its power of concealing art and 
its suggestiveness, excersises the minds of the cultured readers, 
enlivens their imagination and delights them all the more when 
they discover the hidden meaning and merit. At the first cursory 
reading one is apt to skip it as being merely a prelude to the 
address of the Yaksa to the cloud contained in the rest of the 
poem. That it embodies a fine poetic conceit will be apparent 
only on careful reading and reflection. It is pertinent, at the out- 
set, to point out that it is natural that the Yaksa, in order to per- 
suade the cloud to undertake the task of conveying his message 
to his beloved in the distant city of Alaka, should make 
this out to be both a duty and a pleasure. The first half of the 
stanza, therefore, suggests the duty and the second half envisages 
the pleasure in store for him. By the use of the expressions 
(•Yakseharanam vasatih” and •‘Nama”, the poet indicates that 
the place of destination is a justly famous city of palaces and 
pleasures. But this is not enough to fully bring out the emphasis 
on the word ‘TE’ and the suffix ‘TAVYA’. Hence, the poet arrests 
the attention of the reader in the last line by the use 
of one long santasa. and. brings home to him the unique 
source of attraction and delight for the cloud in that city to 
which he must, necessarily, therefore, go, however distant it may 
be. There awaits him a sight nowhere to be had. To enjoy the 
beauty of the moonlight shining on- the many mansions of Alaka 
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IS, in itself, an inducement for all lovers of beauty. Those who 
have had the privilege of witnessing the wondrous vision of that 
"marvel in marble', the Taj at Agra, on a moon-lit night will 
readily realise what a feast of the eyes the Yaksa is providing for 
his messenger. But this sight is denied to the unfortunate cloud 
ordinarily owing to the natural phenomenon that the cloud in 
the sky hides the moon and prevents the full play of the moon- 
light on beautiful mansions. In this city of Alaka, however, this 
artistic pleasure, he can enjoy to his heart’s content, as the moon 
light there proceeds from the crest-moon of Siva stationed in the 
outer gardens of the City. Therefore, the Yaksa points out that 
the cloud in particular ought to go to that city for this proposed 
aesthetic enjoyment, which he cannot derive in other places. 

Discussing the poetic merit of this last line of the stanza, the 
late lamented Prof. M. Rangachariar, a distinguished scholar, in 
his brochure entitled "The cloud messenger, a critical apprecia- 
tion”, says "I have no doubt that you can see in the last line here 
a beautiful blending of the super-sensuous with the sensuous. 
...... Does not the presence of Siva there tend to give to Alaka 

the character of a holy place of pilgrimage so as thereby to make 
it easier for the Yaksa to induce the cloud-messenger to go there 
on his nobly beneficent journey”. Is it not more poetic to ima- 
gine that the Yaksa would rather appeal to the cloud-messenger's 
artistic sense of taste and delight than merely to his religious 
emotions, and, thereby, try to reinforce the duty indicated in the 
first half of the stanza. In the previous verse the poet has called 
him “Kamarupa” . 

That this is not a mere fancy of mine but might in all pro- 
bability have been intended by the poet is amply born out by 
the clear indication contained in the expression” 

in the sixth stanza of the Uttara-Megha. (Megha. 

II. 6.) 


A similar idea has been explicity outlined in the following 
sloka: 
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THE RAMAYANA as a GUIDE TO A NEW 
WORLD-ORDER.-* 


BY 

K. S. RAMASWAMI SASTRIGAL, B.A., B.L., 

District and Sessions Judge, Ramnad. 

It is not my purpose here to do battle against those who 
say that the Ramayana is posterior to the Mahabhai-ata or to fix 
the date of the Ramayana as late as possible to win the grudging 
approbation and applause of western savants. Suffice it to say 
here that we regard the Ramayapa as an Itihasa which amplifies 

by way of the commands of the Vedas. The story 

about the birth of the Ramayana and about its being taught to 
Kusa and Lava and about their reciting it in music before Sri 
Rama is one of the marvels of the world. No other race has 
given to the woi'ld such a genesis for poesy. Here and here 
alone was it declared that poesy is the child of pity. ' Pity melts 
the mind to love.’ Winternitz says well about the Ramayana : 
‘ It is a true popular epic just like the Mahabharata because like 
the latter, it has become the property of the whole Indian people, 
and, as scarcely any other poem in the entire literature of the 
world, has influenced the thought and poetry of the nation for 
centuries.’ The Bhojacampu says well ; 

But it is not as such (a guide to a new word-order) 

that I wish to speak to-day though the pageant of verse and 
thought in the Ramayana is wonderful. I desire to speak about 

his being (the guide to a new world- 

order). The most important of Valmiki s teachings is the value 
of self-culture in the case of every man and every woman. We 

* An address delivered on the Valmiki day celebrated by the 
Sanskrit Academy, Mylapore, on the 7th April, 1930, 
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cannot effect any betterment of societies by mere improvement 
of the environment. It is through ^self-knowledge and 
self-reverence and self-control that we can attain sovereign 
power', and, what is even higher, self-realisation, by knowing 
and obeying the laws of God in the true spirit of Yajna or sacri- 
fice. 

The Ramayana thus emphasises the fact that the discipline of 
the individual by Dharma is the only basis of individual happi- 
ness and corporate welfare. We must have a proper conception 
of human birth and human duty. Human birth is not an acci- 
dent. Nor is human duty a mere threshold leading to physical 

pleasure. Sri Rama tells us in the Jabali chapter : 

^ I The fundamental teaching in all our 

sacred books, and especially in the Ramayana and the Gita is that 
there is an immortal soul in the mortal body and that our vesture 
is at once a result of past Karma and a means of future auspicious 
{subha) Karma. Dharma is -what is good for the soul. Its dic- 
tates are meant for the welfare of the soul and of the body. 
Whenever the welfare of the soul and the desires of the body 
clash, a wise man would seek the welfare of the immortal soul 
rather than try to satisfy the unappeasable lusts of the flesh. Sri 
Rama says again that there is no inevitable clash between the 
good of the soul and the good of body. Just as a beloved wife is 
the centre of loveliness and love and links the generations each 
with each, even so Dharma in fruition is the source of Dharma 
Artha and Kama. 

cTTcT ^ 

?pfn%IT I 

% cl^ # 

^ II Ayodhya. 

This magic word “Dharma” comprises the whole gamut 
of Godward thought and speech and action and includes the 
Supreme Dharma of God-realization “ ^ 

But with reference to the training and disciplin- 
ing of the individual, we must limit its scope and know its rami- 
fications so that it may cease to be a mere generic term and may 
be capable of being built into the immense variety of our every- 
day life. The most important of the elements of Dharma from 
IV— 48 
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the point of view of acquisition early in life are Brahmacarya and 
yoga which are the vital elements of Rsihood in life. Sri Rama 
says about himself : 

?nf I 

^ ll (Ayodhya 19, 20). 

The Ramayana goes even farther and says that for the attain- 
ment of these qualities there is another quality needed i. 
reverence to the parents, 

IT I 

m 1 

(Ayodhya. 109, 171). 

The parents, and especially, the father, and then the preceptor 
are the guides to the child into the blessed realm of Brahmacarya 
and yoga. No youth movement and no revolt of modern youth 
can give us these vital elements of true uplift of soul, however 
much we may utter grandiloquent words about youth being out 
to solve the problems of humanity. 

The high ethical qualities which are the sources of individual 
and racial uplift will be built into us by such Brahmacarya and 
yoga. By Brahmacarya we enable the body to become a fit temple 
for the soul and by yogawt fit the soul to commune with the 
Oversoul. These disciplines purify the body and the mind so well 
that the body becomes the abode of health and strength and 
power — a veritable storage-battery — and the mind becomes the 
abode of auspicious qualities. Both these aspects are brought 
out in a fine stanza in which Srt Rama describes his brother 
Bharata. 

^ hi i 

(Aranya. 16. 31). 

Valmiki has summed up all such auspicious qualities again and 
again in his descriptive sketches of Sri Rama’s character. Desire 
to learn from and profit by the experience of the elders, truthful- 
ness, compassion, tranquillity, self-respect, respect and love for 
others, forgiveness, self-control, composure of mind, charity of 
mind, gratitude and other traits are referred to by the poet-saint 
again and again. 
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g SRTFcTimr ^ I 

5^r%fT 5fffrq?r^ II 

5T WR^TO?T<in ^q'qitiiqTiqr || 



Ijljinfr \ 

qf}^ qfcTT »n%: 11 

an^T^gqiqf : 53?:55qqq3|^ I 

?r =gm=^l q =q 

(Ayodhya.) 

It is the acquisition of these qualities that is the real basis 
of individual and national and universal welfare. Mere exten- 
tion of the area of education, mere intensive specialisation by a 
few in this or that branch of science or art, mere multiplication 
of schools and colleges and Universities, and other achievements 
of the self-laudatory modern spirit are of no value in the eyes of 
God, unless they bring about the acquisition of the above quali- 
ties by the men and women of the nation. In modern life such 
qualities are relatively absent and are even decried. Everyday we 
see ‘ the spurns that patient merit of the unworthy takes ’ and 
the brutification of the superiors and the inferiors, the former by 
tyrannical disdain and the latter by soul-killing servility. 

Of such qualities, the most valuable, the qualities most per- 
sistently stressed in the Ramayana — are three qualities. The 
first is a resoluteness in doing one’s duty in life whatever be the 
difficulties in the way and however unpleasant it be to the 
natural and seductive love of ease and luxury, 

qqfcSm# I 

vi^roT el 'jpig; li 

srFi% II 

An equally important trait is a consuming passion of affec- 
tion for the people, What is all our education — nay, even our 
life worth, if altruism — love 6f others^is not the primary motive 
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force in our lives f The Ramayana stresses this quality of Prema 
or Maitri again and again. 

swf: sTSTRi ^ I 

’sR^'flcT^ II 

It is the sublimation of these qualities that is meant by that 
quality which forms the keynote of the whole w’ork and which is 
in keeping with the surging passion of tenderness from which the 
poem sprang. The Ramayana emphasises with supreme insis- 
tence and persistence the duty of protecting those who seek 
refuge It goes without saying that the ^most 

famous of all the declarations of this duty comes fi om Sri Rama s 

own lips in those memorable sounds which have come ringing 

down the long corridor of Time 

srq^fiq cfqwifq ^ I 
aiqq m II 

I have already referred to the fact that the Ramayana stresses 
the ideal that life is not a palace of physical pleasure but a period 
of probation preparing us for spiritual perfection. Let no one 
think for a moment that this is a grim and impossible ascetic 
ideal. Self-torturing asceticism is foreign to the genius of the 
Hindu race. Its ideal is to rise on the basis of Dharmic enjoy- 
ment to the supreme bliss of God-realization. I have already 
referred to the training and discipline of the indvidual. The next 
larger training ground is the family. The family ideal itself is 
indeed in danger to-day. The irresponsible and artificial nomads 
of civilisation resent all restraint and follow the cult of doing as 
one likes. The hotel is supplanting the homes and standardised 
tinned or hotel foods are taking the place of wholesome homely 
meals taken after offering the same to God. The men and 
women of to-day hand over the food to the cooks, the children to 
the nurses, the regulation of the household to the servants, the 
domestic dieties to the lumber room and themselves to pleasure. 
And yet what sort of pleasure is it ? The dull futilities and 
frivolities of club life, the equally dull inanities of the cinema 
and the theatre and the ballroom and the music hall, the 
costly parties where people combine smiling lips and aching 
hearts and utter pleasant lies to one’s face and talk scandal 
behind one’s back, the purposeless weekends and leisures where 
they carry their week’s follies and talk shop and bore others and 
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get duly bored by them— these constitute the miserable modern 
substitute for the ancient well-ordered life in the home which 
was responsive alike to the laws of God and man. Men and 
women have to taste the sweets of social and industrial and 
political life without disrupting the basis of all social life viz,^ the 
home. 

Rabindranath Tagore has well called the Ramayana, the epic 
of the household and the Mahabharata, the epic of the civic and 
political life. In Ramayana, we are taught that it is the individual 
w’hose entire nature is properly trained (and not merely a minor 
fraction of him as is the case to-day) and who has learnt well his 
first lessons in adjustment and affection within the sweet ambit 
of the family where there are no indifferent hearts or scowling 
looks and where the atmosphere is charged with the electricity of 
affection, who can be trusted to perform his duties in the larger 
realm of national and international life. I am not going to-day into 
the vexed question about the respective merits of early and late 
marriages or into any historical disquisition as to whether early 
marriage was unknown in ancient India. To-day Hindu India 
especially , the Brahmin community, is sharply divided in its mind 
in regard to this matter and people are apt to lose their balance 
whenever the matter is brought up for discussion. The system by 
which the children choose their mates early in life through the 
eyes of their parents who know well the previous family record 
and the present good and bad habits and know how to combine 
youth and beauty with wisdom and welfare, by which the sexual 
urge is not allowed to rove about but is regulated to flow between 
the banks of legitimate desire and by which an inclination to 
mutual affection and idolisation and to get grafted into a new 
family is induced at a time when habits are yet in the course of 
formation has much in its favour even to-day. There are people 
here and elsewhere who think that communities which follow 
such a principle will be doing themselves spiritual good of a high 
order and would sublimate lust into love and love into devotion. 
But as I have said already, let us put aside these controversial 
topics. In the Balakanda of the Ramayana, we are told that Sita 
was all the dearer to Sri Rama because she was his father's most 
precious and well-chosen gift to him. 

fm g ^rrcn wm # i 

The verses in the poem descriptive of the marital ideal are full of 
noble and lofty thought... ; i 
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W §cri I 

^ qriq 'TT^RT II 

qj^cir Firwir ii 


The wife is thus described as the Sahadharamacari. She is to be 
the helpmate of her lord in Dharma. She is to be his partner for 
life. Such disciplined natures full of lofty ideals and mutual 
reverence are sure to have the flame of pure affection lighted in 
their hearts. There is no logical or inevitable connection between 
early or late marriage and pure and passionate affection. It is the 
touch and contact of disciplined and pure natures that brings out 
the glow of marital affection. As Kalidasa points out, it may well 
happen that in the case of self-chosen mates where the choosers 
do not have disciplined natures even the first glow of 
affection may become the denser darkness of later dislike. 




With the attainment of purification 
by discipline, the love of Dusyanta and Sakuntala became a 
paradise regained in the place of a paradise lost. The verses in 
the Ramayana descriptive of the pure mutual love of Rama and 
Sita are among the finest in the world's literature; though their 
marriage was what would be called an early marriage. 


HR ifl; ?hI^cT: I 

gorrfqs'JiraTR ii * 

apcTiftcRiT fcCT II 


Sita’s unwavering loyalty to her lord and her readiness to follow 
him through good and ill fortune are among the finest portions 
of the poem. 

311^351 HcTT HcTl TO I 

g «TT%r 511^3 gwT i 



# SRcIsqHRfq II 


fr T^T sTiHsrr stiht to jt i 

nH: m 11 

SHcT#r JIHRIH (I 
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^ TO xfrf^ ^ W ei II 
Equally fine are the verses describing Rama's love for hei*. In 
the Sundarakanda we have many stanzas expressive of the mutual 
love of Rama and Sita. 


arpir ^ =TOqf i 

B toW Sfdjrfq 11 

5^? ^cT^Ri; Cf^ 5rg: I 
TOcqifll#! !T 11 

^ %TOfgrr^f 11 

Ito toi^ ^r8ER#i 3'q'R^|JTr?i^ i 

^wm^i ^ II 

3^4 qTO wm 
gqWri TO3?iR=€r i 


The Ramayana shows us further that the sexual aspect of 
love is not the be-all and end-all of existence. Woman has her 
duties in life just as man has his duties in life. In fact, the nature 
of pleasure is that the more consciously and intensely it is pursued 
the more unattractive becomes the pursuit and the more elusive 
becomes the attainment and the deeper is the revulsion of feeling 
due to satiety. If you plant the tree of union for the sake of the 
fruit of purity, the blossoms of pleasure bud and burge on of their 
own accord. The ideal wife is called Dharmapatni. When SIta 
expresses her resoulte desire to follow him into the forests Rama 

replies : ^ ^ . This ideal of Saha- 

dharmacari is made manifest by the way in which Sita guides 
herself by the conduct of Rama in relation to the other members 
of the family and to the world at large, say, in regard to 
the deligatlon of help and compassion (Saranagaiaraksana) 
which is the highest duty and privilege of life. When she is in 
distress in the Asokavana and when Trijata appeals to her on 
behalf of all the demonesses and says, 

Jif&lTOnRRr H 5lrR5I3RI I 

31^1 q%ii3 ^ II 
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She replies 

rTcRcn I 

ajtrw cTtW ft II 

It is only after such a discipline in individual life and 
family life that men and women are fit to play their part in 
social life and guide humanity into higher regions of self-expres- 
sion and self-attainment. The ideal society is thus described 
even in the Mula-Ramayana, 

The great traits of a great society are freedom from decease 
and famine and insecurity and other ills, happiness, content- 
ment, prosperity and righteousness. These are the supreme tests 
by which every nation should be judged. The existence of 
multi-millionaires and proletariyats and of devitalising luxury 
and equally devitalising unemployment is a blot on social life. 

The supreme test is, what is the national ideal, duty or 
pleasure ? It is this contrast that is brought out in the Rama- 
yana by the grand description of Ayodhya and the even grander 
description of Lanka. In regard to Ayodhya it is said : 

-rs. _ ■ ' fN. 

^ 5T ^Fi5?Ti ^ 3^: i 

^ II 

^ fwi: I 

II 

But in regard to Lanka, though we are told that it was set 
on hill-tops (^f and was waited upon by cool 

breezes from the ocean and seemed to be a 

fair dream-creation ffcFT) and appeared as if it was 

soaring heaven-wards and ^W^IlcMiddf and 

we are told in the same breath that the ideal of 
the city was pleasure. 

ci^Ri ^ 7raomi%cTr ii 

In regard to the great cities in India and outside to-day, we | 

can find out easily whether they approximate to the Ayodhya i 

type or the Lanka type. 
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I may point out also that civic amenities of a high order 
were well-known in ancient times in India. In regard to Ayodhya 
it is stated it had broad, well-watered and flower-strewn streets. 

(Balakanda, 5, 8.) 

We should also note that in the great epic age of India, 
when we had internal freedom and external power, there was a 
harmonised inter-dependence of hermitages and villages and 
cities. The rich and pure blood of national life surged from 
the heart viz.^ the hermitage and coursed through the villages as 
the arteries and shone out in the towns and cities as the senses 
and the mind of the Bharatamata by expression in the fine arts 
and in scientific and philosophic thought and in social and 
political activity. Sri Rama's protection of the hermitages means 
and implies the purification and energising of the heart of the 
body politic. A very apt description of a hermitage is contained 

in the beautiful line (Kiskindhakanda, I, 

131). I may mention here one other important matter. Those 
who follow the path of dharma may think that they can save 
their own skins and souls, even if the rest of the world becomes 
atheistic and unrighteous and anarchical, A greater piece of 
self-delusion cannot be imagined. It is sheer selfishness or 
supineness or both combined to think of the righteous way for 
ourselves and to let the world go to the dogs. We must never 
forget the truth contained in the following verse, 

?imtr ^ I 

At the same time Sri Rama’s own conduct teaches us that 
the modern gospel of social improvement without any self-im- 
provement or without any attempt at the improvement of one’s 
own kith and kin is a thorougii ftttility and a sham and a camou- 
flage. Well has the Lord J^p-'described again in the following 
verses which occur in more t|iian one place in the immortal epic. 

^ H * 

IV— 49 J ' , . ■ " 
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Sri Rama is described also as the protector of the ideal of 
social groups in a state of interdependence and mutual service 

owing to their common love of Dharma. 

m I 

Such mutual harmony and service can come only by every 
one adoring and following the ideal without envious and fratri- 
cidal strife. 

(Yuddhakanda 131-97.) 

In regard to the political life, the Ramayana points out the 
importance of the Governmental function in the growth of public 

welfare. The popular adage “jr/rus^aOTi-ffOeoareBr, ir/rffl/e!W(SB)®w t_/r 

Oaisarsw”^ is a mere piece of popular foolishness. We read in the 
Ramayaija that the labouring classes in Ayodhya went with Bha- 
rata to persuade Rama to return and govern the state. In the well- 

known chapter containing the words at the begin- 

ing of each stanza and in the equally well-known 
(the chapter where each verse begins with the word 
we have all the principles of state activity stated in a poetic way. 

sfRFil#: I 

qcWI fRT ^ II 

w;|%% ( 

a[l?frTt ift II 

3nq% s^fi: i 

^ Ir II 


1. What if Rama rules or Rava^a rulei 
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^ =cr II 

^ SfJPT ^ ;sfq^ I 

I%I32r ^ ^T^cT %% II 

The kingly ideal of life is to seek what is the 
perity and happiness to the people. 

# ?I^oi 5FR It 


source of pros- 


(Ayodhyakanda, 57, 141.) 
The RSmayana shows us further that the people were consulted 

on all the important occassions. Their opinion was sought by 
Dasaratha when he proposed to make Rama the Yma-Raja and 

entrust to him the administration of the state. 


^1^ | 


Tl==5rf^ g g»Icn*Tr^^: |i 


(Ayodhyakanda, 2, 191.) 

Another important fact is that the conquests of Rama did 
not result in annexation of the conquered countries. Sri Rama 

sought to make the whole of India and Lanka a political unit by 
bringing all the territories within the scope of the federal idea 
The freedom of the parts subject to guidance from the centre is 
of the essence of such federal idea. The dimensions of Kiskindha 
and of Lanka were linked in righteousness with Ayodhya and 
each of them was imbued with the strength of all by their be- 
coming factors in a greater political unity and members of a 
great commonwealth of nations. 


Such is the revelation by Valmiki in regard to the proper 
world-order in the realm of practical life. Though his poem 
does not give us an exposition of the nature of the proper world- 
order in the realm of ideal life, we learn from it what should be 
the lines of development of education and literature and art and 
philosophy and religion which form the creative and divine ele- 
ments in human life. I have already shown Valmiki’s fine idea 
about literature and art being based on the sweetness of our 
inner nature brought about by sympathy and insight. Literature 
should, with the aid of beauty of sentiment and utterance, van- 
quish sin and enthrone holiness and should be the ally of religion 

^I^JTcTO). In regard to music, we get in the 
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Ramayana very fine and vital ideals. It should be sweet in tone 
and expression and feeling (Balakanda, 

10, 191). It can be sung in three scales (Sundara- 

kanda IV, 107). The poet describes also various excellences in 
the other fine arts and in various arts and handicrafts. 

^ (I 

=^Rii% *^1 

ci«ir fiffi: I 

fiFil; ?i%: WfcTi^ It 

(Sundarakanda, 1)_ 

The summit of such achievements in the realm of ideal life 
as related to practical life is religion. Without it human life is 
of the earth, earthy and is bounded by life and by death; with 
it, human life becomes boundless and is linked to heaven. When 
Jabali Rsi tries, out of his love for Rama and his desire to see 
Rama return to his hereditary throne to use the resources of 
materialistic logic, Rama's anger comes out in a white jet of 
inner flame. The sage says : 

5T1W 1 

^ c^^'sqiqiJl,... . ........... I 

SSct; f? II 

(Ayodhyakanda, 108) 

This Jabali is the world-teacher to-day. Each man for him- 
self; enjoy life; there is no Other world; the only real life is the 
life of the senses; what is unseen does not exist — that is the 
world-gospel by which men and women swear to-day. Sri 
Rama repudiates this want of vision and of faith. 



(Ayodhyakanda, 109). 
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He had already warned Bharata against Brahmins who are 
materialistic in creed and lovers of pleasure in conduct. 

(Ayodhyakanda, 100, 38). 


Early rising and bath and cleanliness and godliness, the 
performance of Sandhya (’tido-H the performance of 


meditation and mantras, such as Bala and AUbala, (^T^fR^iSr 
the performance of other Samskaras and especially of 
Sraddha which interlinks the generations each with each, the 
necessity of well-born children, the necessity of frequenting holy 
places and seeking the company of holy men, the importance of 
iapas and yoga and bhakii and jnana, the nature of the Universe 
and of the soul and of God, and other aspects of the spiritual life, 
are expressly shown, though not elaborated in detail, in the 
Ramayana. The Hindu race built its palatial ideal life on the 
foundation of a deep sense of the evanescence of earthly life. 


;trr: | 

^Fcl: il 

^«lFcE qfRFclT: | 

Tapas and Yoga are the means leading to Bhakii and jnana 
which lead to the immortality and eternity of Brahmic bliss. To- 
day Bhakii and jMna are in a sad plight and in a state of death 
in-life despite glib declarations of creed because they 

have parted company with iapas and yoga. Sarabhahga is des- 
cribed in the Ramayana ascf^^^W^cfTOTR^ffMR-:. Sutiksna 
is described thus 3% In the Balakanda 

there occur the two following wonderful verses linking iapas 
and God. 

I 

cET^f c^r §;cifR || 

^ qcTMi 
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^ ^ ?Tcri% II 
I%If^ ^%?lf I 
^IT ^ II 


(Balakanda,) 


I wish to point out in conclusion that there is no value or 
worth in the modern self-boastful Indian scholarship which seeks 
to deplete the Ramayana of its affirmation of Rama as the incar- 
nation of God and even attempts to depict him as a worldly- 
minded king with many wives or to exalt Ravana over Rama. 
We can afford to let such puerilities stew in their own juice. The 
ultimate import — the esoteric significance of the Ramayana is 
brought out in the Adhyatma-Ramayana. But we should not 
imagine for a moment that the story is an allegory. It is an 
external fact and yet it suggests a spiritual realisation as well. 
By conquering the life of the ten senses we have to redeem the 
soul Jnanaiakti and bring the soul into a state of reversion with 
the oversoul. 







Can we not and should we not try to bring a new world- 
order into being so that we may establish the kingdom of God 
upon the earth ? Should we not and can we not try, as a prelimi- 
nary^to such a world-wide consummation, to bring a new order of 
life into being in India f Then alone will Bhudevi and her 
beloved daughter Bharatidevi (our beloved and beautiful 
Bharatamata) bless us and smile on us. To-day our Mother is 
in a state of pain and humiliation and even despair of spirit like 
Sita in the Asoka forest. If we are loyal to the ideals of 
Brahmacarya, Yoga, Prema and Kainkarya, if we keep 
up our sanctities and graces and felicities of marital 
life, if we subdue and overcome our communal discords and 
reattain the social and economic ideal of interdependence and 
harmony and mutual service, if our politicial life combines 
freedom and the federal idea, and if our life in the ideal realm 
is pure and lofty and attains the beatitudes of art and 
religion, then shall we enable our mother to reattain composure 
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and happiness and behold and converse with the Messenger of 
God. 


rlWiclf 

^IT sqqjflctcF^ 

5rF5I5^ f I 

^fRrfiJTi II 


(Sundarakanda.) 
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‘‘Some aspects of Literary Criticism in Sanskrit” — by 
A. Sankaran, M. A., Ph. D. (Published by the University of 
Madras, 1929). Price Rs. 1—12—0. 

This is a thesis for the Doctorate of Philosophy in the 
University of Madras ; and it was, if we remember rightly, the 
first of its kind to be approved by that academic body. It 
deals with Sanskrit Poetics or Alankara-sastra as it is called — 
a subject in which the Indian mind has achieved particular 
excellence. Its literature is vast; and, though the works that 
have been already published are numerous, there are many still 
awaiting publication. The theories propounded in them are 
diverse — as many as eight of them being of distinctive im- 
portance according to our author. The most important of these 
theories is that contained in the Dhvanyaloka of Ananda- 
vardhana, a work of the 9th century, A. D. It is known as the 
theory of dhvani or ‘ suggestiveness ’ which is based upon the 
view that what we may call the poetic ultimate is essentially 
incommunicable and can at best be only suggested. The 
present thesis treats of its subject with special reference to this 
work. The Dhvanyaloka is not to be regarded as merely a 
treatise on empirical aesthetics as several others are ; for it 
develops its views in close connection with philosophical 
theories, raising now and again questions like the logical status 
of verbal testimony and the psychological basis of santa-rasa. 
Another feature in vvhich it differs from the common run of 
Alankara works is that the theory which it enunciates, though in 
the first instance intended to explain the method and aim of 
poetry, is equally applicable to all forms of fine arts. This is 
indicated by Anandavardhana’s own references to other arts like 
music for purposes of illustration. It is also clear from the 
nature of dhvani itself; for the means of suggestion need not be 
confined to linguistic forms, but may extend beyond to the media 
employed in arts other than poetry. Features such as these 
show that the Dhvanyaloka is a difficult work to comprehend; 
and the difficulty is considerably increased by the imperfect 
character of the only edition of it published so far. But our 
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author brings to its study a mind adequately equipped both in 
literature and philosophy. He also possesses the care and 

patience necessary for the examination of manuscript material 

incidental to such inquiries. The result is an essay which 
contains many well-tested facts and inferences, all set forth in a 
lucid manner. It is not merely on the expository side that its 
excellence lies but also on the historical and critical sides. In 
all these respects the thesis, though comparatively brief, goes 
deeper than any modern work we know on the subject. Of the 
several questions of interest considered here, we may mention 
one in particulai, viz., the relation between the principles of tusu 
and dhvani. The point is discussed at considerable length and 
its elucidation is a valuable contribution to the study of the 
subject. The diesis which represents apparently the first effort 
of its author, gives promise of much valuable work by him in 
the field of Sanskrit research. 

M. Hiriyanna. 


,‘ Oriental Tit-bits in Engineering" — by M. G. Singa- 

riyengar, A. M. Tech. I (Or. Br.), Bangalore, 1930. 

Price As. 8. 

This is an interesting booklet on a subject which does not 
seem to have yet attracted the attention of the orientalist. We 
have systematic treatises on some practical arts of ancient 
India like medicine by servants like Jolly, but none so far on 
engineering. The work under review does not profess to be 
such a treatise. It only aims at showing, by giving samples of 
the information that may be collected, how much useful know- 
ledge lies hidden in old books and even in folk-songs. The 
author, who is an Engineer in the service of the Mysore state, 
has brought together here a score of ‘ tit-bits ’ on the subject in 
Sanskrit, Tamil, Telugu and Kanarese. He has transliterated 
them and translated them into English and has also added notes 
pointing out in particular the engineering wisdom they enshrine. 
The topics are quite varied and range from ‘strength of earthen 
bunds' to ‘modes of testing wood.' We learn from the Preface 
that the author has printed here only some of the sayings he has 
collected; and it seems to us that he may well publish the rest 
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of them also. We hope that he will, by his publications, succeed 
in inducing some scholar with antiquarian interests to undertake 
a methodical investigation of the subject. 

M. Hiriyanna. 
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SECTION 11. 

Collatikaram (Morphology and Syntax.) 
u Kilaviydkkam?" 

1 . &^ujiT^/f£mr Qaj^W(^iT ldsslI 

QfjumLDi^ ffmireo iSpQoj 
J^y(S0 G£m,ps^LD€sr 

Uyariinai yenmandr makkat cuUd 
Ao%rinai yenmand raparala pirave 
Ayiru iinaiyi nicaikkunmna colli, 

Vyartinai is that which denotes human beings; and all the 
rest is ac%rinau Col (word) is used in either, 

Note 1. — The words enmandr in the first two lines clearly 
indicate that the technical terms uyartinai and aMinai were 
adopted by Tolkappiyanar from the works of the earlier gram- 
marians. 

Note 2.— E\^en though there are three sentences in the sutra, 
yet the sutra should be construed as having only one subject or 
uddesya and only one predicate or vidheya. The subject is col 
and the predicate is dyiruiinaiyin tcaihkum (i. e. uyartinai and 
a^ofinai). 

Note 3, — The reading found in Ilam. and Nac.* is icaikku^ 
man instead of icaikkumana. 

Note 4, — Teyvaccilaiyar takes icaikkumana to be a verbal 
noun of the type ceymmana mentioned in sutra 222, 

Note 5. — Collatikaram consists of 9 chapters: — Kilavi-y-^dk^ 
kam^ verrumai->y-iyalf verrumai-^mayaMiyal, vili-marapu^ peyar^ 
iyal, vinai-y^iyal^ itai-^y-iyalf uri^y^iyal and ecca-v^iyaL Of 
these the first four deal with the formation of sentences: the first 
with the concord of the subject and the predicate; the second 
with the meanings of all cases except the vocative; the third 
mostly with functional syncretism; and the fourth with the use 
of the vocative case. The first five sutras in peyariyal deal with 

1. This chapter deals with the concord of the subject and the 
predicate in sentences and the sanction of irregular usage. 

2. Ilam.=Ilampiranam; Nac.=Nacciuarkkieiyam; C3:gL5. «CS:^a* 
varaiyam; Tey. = The commentary by Teyva-c-cilaiyar. 
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he definition of co/ and its classification, and the remaining 
sutras with^^3;^r ox nonn\ Vinaiyiyal, Itaiyiyal and Uriyiyal res- 
pectively deal with vinai or verbs, itai-c-col or suffixes and 
particles and uruc-col or roots; and the last deals with miscellane- 
ous topics: — native words, borrowed words, compounds etc* 

2 . GufSQs^iT^ LDS^&^ isufSQmSo 

u^Qeoir QifftreoQiSOfrQ 

^liQpu uirpQ^fr 
Atuu varicol makatuu varied 
Palld rariyun collotu civani 
Ammup parco luyariinai yavve. 

Uyariinai-c-^col is of three kinds : — atuu-v-ari-col or word 
of the masculine singular, makatuu-^v-^ari^col or word of the 
feminine singular and palldr-ariyun-col or word of the epicene 
plural (masculine-feminine, masculine, and feminine, plural). 

1. — Though, in the sutra, ammu^p-parcol and uyar* 
iinaiya are respectively the subject and the predicate, yet they 
have to be reversed in the interpretation of the sutra, since this 
sutra deals with the classification of uyartinai mentioned in the 
previous sutra. 

Note 2. — Civani in the sutra is taken by Teyvaccilaiyar to 
mean along with; while the other commentators take it to be an 
indeclinable past participle of the type ceytu. In the former 
interpretation, the word should be taken to have been added 
simply for the sake of metre, since its meaning is expressed by 
uM in collotu. 

Note 3* — It is worth noting that, in the classification of 
words in Tamil language, gender and number go together {u e., 
there are not suffixes to denote gender and number separately, 
but one and the same suffix denotes both gender and number) and 
that there are not separate forms to denote the masculine, and 
the feminine, plurals. For example in ^ avan* denotes not 
only the masculine gender, but also the singular number. 

3. 0,^/r^(?€U ueOQijS Qe^fr€\)Qeo<sk 

un-pOsir e0^ofS2sssr lUQJiQeu, 

Onrari colie palavari collen 
Rdyiru pdreo lao%rinai yavve, 

AArinai-c^^col is of two kinds : — onraricol or word of the 
neuter singular and pala^v^ari-col or word of the neuter plural. 
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4. Quakeau) suli^iu mjiuir^'Ssmr u> 0 i&@dr 
^ememu) ^Sib/S QuuiffS'bsoa ©araSit/a 
Qfidjeat^ sfcLi^iu QuiuirS’iecs QeireSliqw 
^fflfOsutar eniSaimi jsis/iwi S^iQai 
a-iu/f _S&!i5r iJi 0 miQp urreoiSiBs ^eaffs^w. 

Penmai cuttiya vuyartinai marunkin 
Anmai tirinia peyarnilaik kilaviyun 
TeyvaM cuttiya peyarnilaik kilaviyum 
Ivvena variyuman tantamak kilave 
Uyariinai marunkir pdlpirin ticaikkum. 

Word denoting a hermaphrodite with more of feminine 
traits which belongs to uyariinai and words denoting gods do 
not have a separate suffix, but take the suffix of the pals of uyar- 
tinai. 

Ex. Peti vantal, petiyar vantar; tevan vantan, tevi vantalj 
tevar vantar, teviyar vantar. 

Note . — The need for this sutra is this : — From sutra 1, the 
word which denotes a hermaphrodite is uyariinai, since it 
denotes makkdl or human being; but since a peti is neither a pure 
male nor a pure female, the word denoting it cannot be taken 
either as anpdl or as penpB .1 from sutra 2. As regards the words 
denoting gods, they will have to be classified as aSoHnai on the 
strength of sutra 1 which says that all but those that denote 
human beings are aArinai; But this sutra expresses that the word 
denoting hermaphi'odite may be used in penpal and palarp&l and 
the words denoting gods may be used also in anpdl, penpal and 
palarpdl. 

The word peti cannot be used in anpdl according to sutra 
12. But some commentators like Ilampuranar have stated that 
it was used in dnpdl also, though rarely. 

5. esrAsir Qi^pQp ujiT(gt. eurSQfirii, 

NaAkd norre ydtuu varicol. 

Atuu-v-aricol has ‘ n ’ at its end. 

Ex. Pantiyan, avan, untan, kariyan. 

Note 1. — Though this sutra appears to mean that the dtuu~ 
v-aricol is ‘ n ’, it should be taken to mean that dtuu-v-ari-col 
has ‘ n ’ at its end, since sutra 10 says that n, 1 etc. mentioned in 
sutras 5, 6 etc. are suffixes and n, 1 etc. by themselves cannot 
denote male or female except when they stand as suffixes in 
words, 
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NoU 2. — This sutra and the following four sutras suggest a 
paribhasa that, if a suffix is mentioned in a sutra, it suggests the 
word with that suffix, (cf. Pratyayagrahane tadantagrahanam 
grahyam in Sanskrit.) 

6 . mo%siT Q(^pQp mfSOmio 

Na 0 %kd norre niakatuu varicoL 

MakatuU'^V'^aricol has * Z ^ at the end. 

Ex. Tiruvinal, aval, unp|, kariyaj. 

7. iro%a[r Q<§^pg)ith usff 

wirmffs QefnsS njefruuL^ Qpmpi 
QisiTji ueOJi/SI 

Rc%kd norrum pakara virutiyu 
Mdraik kilavi yulappata munru 
Nerai tonrum palarari coUe. 

Words which are invariably palar-^ari^^col are those that end 
with r, jba or mar. 

Ex. Nampiyar, avar, untar, kariyar; unpa; taymar, konmar. 

Note 1. — ^The word neraUionrum in the sutra suggests that 
these three suffixes exclusively denote the epicene plural, while 
there are others like him, turn, tom, mentioned in sutra 202 
which are suffixed not only to palar-ari-col but also to verbs 
having for their subjects, first personal pronoun, and asmnai 
nouns together according to sutra 209. For example in the 
sentence ^ydnmn en eo%kamum cdnim' (I myself and my weapon 
are sufficient), the subject of cdrum is ydn and Cookam where 
eSika^n is ao^rinai. 

Note 2. — ^ R ' in ^ tdymdr ' does not denote the epicene 
plural as ^r' in ^tdyar\ but the whole mar does it. Hence 
mar finds separate mention in the sutra. 

Note 3. — The word tonrum in the sutra is taken by I}am- 
puranar and Teyvaccilaiyar as the finite verb; while Cenavarai- 
yar and Naccinarkkiniyar take it as the present relative participle 
qualifying palar-ari-col; the latter is better. 

8. ^dsrpfS Q&reS ppu. 

-^sirp lurr^th^ 

Onrari kilavi iarata vurnta 
Kunriya lukarat iiruti ydkum^ 

Onrarucol has to, ric or to at the end. 

Ex. Ao%txx, onrii, irantu, untatu, kuyirrii, kuntukattu; karitu. 
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9 . QJtsreur 6i/0s». 

^uuiT^ ^dirQp ueOQjfS Q^irSoQeo, 

Ad vaena varuu miruti 
Appdn munre palavari colle. 

Pulu-v-ciTi-^col has d or vu at the end. 

Ex. Pala, iintana^ kariya; ya^ unna; unkuva, 

10. LBi^mS ^ihuir eo r8iu 

Irutinai martiMi naimpd lariya 
iTTunin ficdihhufn patino velutium 
Torran tame vinaiyotu varume. 

The eleven suffixes mentioned above as denoting the five 
pals of the two iinais invariably appear in verbs. 

^oU 1.— The word idrram in the sutra is in the locative 
case with the case-suffix dropped. 

Note 2. — The expression vinaiyotu varume suggests that 
their appearance at the end of nouns is not obligatory. Hence 
we have nouns like alavan Ccrab), penmakan (gid), makkal (per- 
sons), iayar (mother) etc. which do not conform to the above 
rules. 

iVofe 3.— Though the expression Irruninricaikkum which 
means ‘ is used at the end ' suggests that the eleven letters n, I, r 
etc. are suffixes at the end of nouns and verbs, yet it is only 
anuvada with respect to pa, m, tu, ru, a, a and va since the 
same idea is conveyed by the word iruii in the sutras 7, 8 and 9. 

Note 4.— Though mar is not a single letter, yet the word 
ekittu in this sutra is used to include it since all the other ten are 
each a single letter. This is an illustration of ckatrinyaya (ihe 
rule of the majority). 

Note 5.— The word tame in the sutra is used only for the 

sake of euphony. 

11. (sSf^uiSljb uireUfS QtsfreSliifw 

QuiUfBp QQrj‘wg)iih UffeOfS 8i3fr€Sliij't}i 
LDLuiiseo s^L^ir pdwir 

Vinaiyir ronrum pdlari kilaviyum 
Peyarir ronrum pdlari kilaviyum 
Mayankal kutd tammara pinave. 
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The gender-number denoting element (|>aLelement) in the 
predicate should not disagree with that in the subject; but they 

should conform to usage. ^ - 

Ex. yan vanten, avan vantan, aval vantal, avar vantar, ao'itu 
vantatu; avai vantana; yam vantem; nlyir vantir etc. 

Note 1. — Ilampuranar and Naccinarkkimyar interpret the 
word kilavi to mean porul or meaning. According to *em the 
meaning of the sutra is that the gender and number of the object 
denoted by the predicate should agree with the gender an 
Lmber of that denoted by the subject. In that case the expres- 
sion ‘tammarapinave’ would be meaningless, since usage is only 
with respect to words and not to the objects denoted by words. 

Note 2 — Cenavaraiyar thinks that ' tammarapinave in the 
sutra isunnecessa'ry, since it simply repeats the meaning contain- 
ed in ‘mayankal kUta '. Hence he splits it into a separate sutra 
and on its strength, he sanctions the usage of words pakan in the 
sense of the ‘tender of elephant’, itaiyan in the sense of shepherd 
Ptc which have not been mentioned in marapiyal of the third 
section, porulatiharam. Such a device of splitting one sutra into 
two or many is called yoga-vibhaga in Sanskrit. 

3 ^Though the sutra literally means that the gender- 

number elements in the subject and the predicate Jould agree 

with each other, it should be interpreted to mean that the sub- 
wtand the predicate should agree in gender and number. 
Otherwise there is no sanction for the ■aszg& ‘ makkal vantar , 

‘ penmakan vantal etc. 

12. OuiU(f/SW SeiraS 
^aketaw ujfSG)e=irp sirSt- sS<kQp. 

Anmai tirinta peyarnilaik kilavi 
Anmai yaricor kakita ninre. 

The word denoting a hermaphrodite with more of feminine 
traits cannot be used in the masculine-singular. 

Ex. Peti vantal; petiyar vantar. 

j\ro<«-liampuranar says that the expression ‘ akitaninre’ 
suggests the sanction of the usage ‘ peti vantan’. This is perhaps 
due’to the fact that it was current in his time. 

13 . Oj:umj£> cuifiirjj QeOiriMuio. 

Ceppum vinavum valda Idmpal. 

Question and answer should be correct in form and appro- 
priate in sense. 
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Note — The word ceppu means answer to a question. It 
is generally a statement in an assertive form. 

14 . 05 / 0 ) 0/0 O^uQu (s3{^Q<5iJ 0)ir ojfflQm, 

Vindvun ceppe mn&veUr varine. 

Even a question may betaken zs ceppu, if it answers a ques- 
tion. 

Ex. Question \ Catta untiyo ? 

(Oh Cattan, did you eat ?) 

Answer : Unneno 1 

(Will I not eat ?) This means will eaf . 

15 . Q< 3 PuQu QJi^^uSl^w uSf<skQp 

SjuQuir^m i^emrrik^ tuttm* 

Ceppe valliyinum varainilai yinre 
Apporul punarnta kilavi ydna. 

It is not objectionable to use an answer in an irregular form, 
if it somehow suggests the answer. 

Ex. Question : Catta untiyd ? 

(Oh Cattan, did you eat ?) 

Answer : Vayirti kuttirru. 

(Stomach ached.) This suggests that he did 
not eat. 

16 . Qs^uiS^ih © 9009^0 Q(S!nsSs(^ 

^uOuiT0 Qppi^^^sssru Qu(r(^Q&r» 

Ceppinum vindvinun cinaimutar kilavikku 
Apporu Idku muraltunaip porule. 

Both in ceppu and vina only like objects can be compared, 
or contrasted, part with part and whole with whole. 

Ex. {a) Ivalkannin avalkan periya. 

(Her eyes are bigger than the eyes of this lady.) 
Num aracanin em aracan murai ceyyum. 

(Our king is more just than your king.) 

{b) Ivalkan okkum avalkan. 

(The eyes of this lady are similar to those of hers.) 
Em aracanai okkum num aracan. 

(Your king is similar to our king.) 

(c) Ivalkannin avalkan periyavo f 

(Are her eyes bigger than those of this lady f) 

Em aracanin num aracan murai ceyyumo f) 

(Is your king more just than our king ?) 

(d) Ivajkan okkumo avalkan ? 
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(Can her eyes compare with those of this lady?) 
Em aracanai okkumo num aracan ? 

(Is your king similar to our king f) 

17. QQ}irQg(^m 
L/0^i Qm<^ rnmirS'^ {jS!(ooQqi. 

Takuiiyum valakktim taUiyina voUikum 
Paktdik kilavi varainilai yilave. 

Certain expressions (which do not conform to the previous 
rule) are not prohibited, if propriety demands or usage sanctions 
them. 

Ex. {a) InnahkaLkan nallavo, kayal nallavo ? 

(Are the eyes of this lady better or the carp ?) 

{h) Pakalo iravo ? 

(Is it day or night f) 

(c) Iruppeno poveno ? 

Will I live or die f) 

Note 1, — In Ex. 1, kan which is a cinai or part is compared 
to kayal which is a niuial or whole^. Still such a usage is con- 
sidered proper, since it gives a vivid description of the beauty of 
the eyes. 

Note 2. — The above meaning is given by Tejwaccilaiyar. 
The other commentators think that the euphimistic expressions 
like amr tuncindr (they slept) for avar ceiidr (they died), etc. 
and expressions like venkalamar'^^ karunkalamar^j vel ydiii^ etc. 
are sanctioned by this sutra. Teyvaccilaiyar takes the former 
part to be sanctioned by sutra 442 ^ avaiyal kilavi maraiitanar 
kilattaV in eccaviyaL 

Note 2. — The word pakuii-k-kilavi is interpreted by Teyvac- 
cilaiyar to be * certain expressions ' and by the other three com- 
mentators as pakka-C'Col or related words. 

18. i^ioeorru ue^LjQsstri^ QuiUiJsQsTmL, 
pioGO Qs^tuJLj GtrrtQp, 

Inaccut tilldp panpitkol peyarkkotai 
Valakkd ralla ceyyu Idre, 

The use of adjectives which are not restrictive in character 
is allowed only in poetry. 

Ex, Cehfiayirru nilavu ventinum (R N. 38).^ 

(Even if one wants moonlight from the red sun.) 

1. Venkalamar — Velajas or agncuiturists. 

2. Karunkalamar^Pulaiyas or low class people. 

3. P, N. “ 



